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HEARING  ON  GOALS  2000: 
EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  22,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  Room  2175 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dale  Kildee,  Chairman,  pre- 
siding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Kildee,  Ford,  Sawyer,  Roemer, 
Unsoeld,  Reed,  Miller  of  California,  Becerra,  English,  Strickland, 
Owens,  Romero-Barcelo,  Green,  Woolsey,  Goodling,  Petri,  McKeon, 
Gunderson,  and  Roukema. 

Staff  present:  Susan  Wilhelm,  staff  director;  Andy  Hartman,  edu- 
cation coordinator;  Jack  Jennings,  education  counsel;  Jeff  McFar- 
land,  subcommittee  legislative  counsel;  Margaret  Kajeckas,  legisla- 
tive associate;  Diane  Stark,  legislative  specialist;  Tom  Kelley,  legis- 
lative associate;  Lynn  Selmser,  professional  staff  member;  and  Jane 
Baird,  education  counsel. 

Chairman  Kildee.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  are 
meeting  this  morning  to  receive  testimony  on  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act,  the  administration's  systemic  reform  bill.  We  have  a 
single  and  very  distinguished  witness  at  this  morning's  hearing, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Riley,  Secretary  of  Education,  former  gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina. 

This  is  the  Secretary's  first  appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  I  know  all  of  us  want  to  extend  to  him  a 
very  warm  welcome. 

This  is  my  17th  year  in  the  Congress  and  over  that  period  of 
time  I  have  worked  with  a  number  of  Education  secretaries  and 
none  came  to  their  job  with  stronger  qualifications,  greater  experi- 
ence or  reputation  as  an  education  leader  than  does  Secretary 
Riley. 

He  is  recognized  nationally.  We  all  know  what  he  did  in  his  own 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  really  put  that  straight  on  the  reform 
path,  and  we  all  appreciate  that  because  we  live  in  a  mobile  socie- 
ty, and  what  happens  in  South  Carolina  affects  the  entire  country. 
You  certainly  did  a  splendid  job  there,  Governor. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

(1) 


Chairman  Kildee.  Over  the  last  2  years  this  subcommittee  has 
devoted  substantial  attention  to  education  reform  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  Secretary's  testimony. 

Goals  2000:  The  Educate  America  Act  will  provide  grants  to 
States  and  local  schools  for  comprehensive  education  reform.  It 
would  also  promote  the  establishment  of  voluntary  national  educa- 
tion standards  to  assist  States  and  local  schools  in  their  reform  ef- 
forts. 

A  third  component  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  national  board 
bringing  together  business,  labor,  and  education  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  voluntary  occupational  skills  standards.  These  volun- 
tary occupational  skills  standards  would  provide  an  important 
foundation  for  reforming  the  manner  in  which  young  people  are 
prepared  for  the  world  of  work. 

Before  we  begin,  I  would  like  to  recognize  my  good  friend  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Bill  Goodling,  for  any  opening 
statements  he  may  have  and  he  will  be  followed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  too  welcome  you, 
Mr.  Secretary.  I  know  you  have  been  up  on  my  floor  quite  a  few 
times  over  the  last  several  weeks  and  it  is  good  to  have  you  now  in 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  started  work  on  this  school  reform  leg- 
islation almost  2  years  ago  when  we  initiated  work  on  H.R.  3320, 
the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  there  is  a  limited  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  encouraging  and  assisting  States  in  undertaking 
major  efforts  to  reorient  school  systems  toward  a  focus  on  learning 
and  achievement.  It  has  been  a  long,  rocky  road  since  the  first  bi- 
partisan effort. 

Clearly,  the  bill  Secretary  Riley  is  here  to  present  to  us  today  is 
a  new  variation  on  that  original  approach.  In  some  aspects  the  leg- 
islation improves  on  the  original  bill;  in  other  areas  I  think  it  may 
have  fallen  short  of  the  mark  or  erred  from  the  target. 

My  understanding  of  what  school  reform  was  all  about  was  a 
process  by  which  the  public  and  educators  first  formed  a  consensus 
about  what  the  goals  and  outcomes  of  the  educational  process 
should  be.  From  that  starting  point  they  would  use  their  ingenuity 
and  skills  to  fashion  an  educational  process  by  which  all  students 
would  be  able  to  achieve  those  goals. 

I  have  some  concern  that  this  legislation  has  turned  some  of 
these  original  ideas  on  their  head.  For  example,  the  bill  requires 
that  States  and  districts  ensure  that  schools  provide  an  opportunity 
to  learn  but  does  not  require  that  States  and  districts  ensure  that 
students  actually  learn  any  more. 

It  is  this  disconnection  between  results  and  opportunity  that 
troubles  me.  How  can  we  know  if  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  unless  we  first  know  what  it  is  they  should  learn  and  wheth- 
er or  not  they  have  truly  learned  it? 

There  are  many  positive  things  in  this  legislation  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  build  on  them  and  create  a  bill  that  I  can  support  that  can 


pass  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  be  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  first  compliment  you  on  the  prompt  way 
which  you  have  responded  to  the  administration  on  this  legislation 
and  worked  with  them  to  help  develop  the  bill  that  is  presented  to 
us  here  today. 

I  spent  some  time  discussing  it  with  Mr.  Goodling  yesterday  and 
I  am  optimistic  that  Goodling  and  Kildee  and  Ford  will  be  back  in 
business  in  a  bipartisan  way  working  on  this  bill  very  quickly,  and 
we  will  do  that  as  long  as  we  can  without  getting  anybody  in  trou- 
ble. We  don't  want  to  embarrass  any  of  us  by  being  seen  in  the 
wrong  company,  but  we  nevertheless  will  do  our  very  best  to  work 
together. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  say  'T  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks."  That  is  the  expression  we  use  around  here  in  the 
things  that  Mr.  Kildee  said  about  you.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  you  on  numerous  occasions  in  discussing  not  just  this 
legislation  but  education  from  the  perspective  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  general  and  I  have  been  mightily  impressed  from  our 
first  meeting  and  even  more  so  in  each  meeting  thereafter  with  the 
depth  of  your  understanding  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  change 
things. 

Now  your  partner,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  upset  some  educa- 
tors by  saying  some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Goodling  and  I  have 
been  saying  here  for  a  number  of  years  about  the  same  archaic  vo- 
cational education  in  this  country  and  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  targeting  vocational  skills  for  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  he 
is  discovering  that  there  are  education  traditions  out  there  that 
reside  mostly  in  the  minds  of  people  employed  in  education  that 
are  very  hard  to  part  with. 

Now,  I  say  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said  the  other  day  that  I  was  having  difficulty  with  you  about  this 
bill  because  I  was  kowtowing  to  the  NEA.  After  I  read  that  editori- 
al, I  quickly  asked  my  staff,  who  has  been  negotiating  with  your 
people  and  helping  you,  what  has  the  NEA  to  do  with  this  bill,  and 
they  tell  me  nothing.  They  tell  me  we  have  heard  not  suggestion 
number  one  about  any  changes  in  your  proposal,  nor  have  they 
asked  me  to  support  any  particular  change  in  your  proposal. 

And  so  for  the  public  record,  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  any 
discussions  we  have  had  have  been  between  Chairman  Ford  and 
Secretary  Riley  and  not  the  NEA  through  Chairman  Ford  and  Sec- 
retary Riley,  and  I  don't  say  that  by  way  of  divorcing  myself  in  any 
way  from  them. 

They  have  been  and  I  am  proud  to  be  their  friend  during  all  of 
my  public  career  and  I  do  rely  on  them  very  heavily  for  advice 
about  what  is  happening  and  should  happen  in  education.  But  I 
think  that  some  of  the  outside  interests  in  a  way  of  looking  for 
some  sort  of  tension  to  make  a  newspaper  story  or  make  a  newspa- 
per point  are  searching  very,  very  deep  to  find  these  kind  of  things 
that  just  don't  exist. 


I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  committee  in  the  sense  that  everybody  on 
the  committee  would  suddenly  look  at  it  and  say  that's  what  I 
want  to  do  and  that  is  exactly  the  way  I  want  to  say  it. 

Before  we  are  through  with  this  legislation  we  will  spend,  I  am 
willing  to  predict,  maybe  even  hours  arguing  over  semantics  of  a 
better  way  to  say  the  same  thing  to  get  to  the  same  place.  It 
always  happens  on  any  legislation  that  does  enough  to  be  worth- 
while. 

And  there  will  be  people  standing  by  the  sidelines  saying  why 
don't  you  and  he  fight.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  detect  no  fight  or  tension 
between  you,  as  the  spokesperson  for  the  administration,  and  the 
majority  on  this  committee,  and  for  that  matter,  the  minority  that 
I  have  talked  to  up  until  this  point. 

I  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  working  together  for  some  time 
but  that  we  will  have  success  with  the  legislation.  You  could  not  be 
in  better  hands  than  Chairman  Kildee,  who  has  an  unblemished 
record  in  working  for  the  future  of  education  rather  than  the  past 
of  education,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  how  this  legisla- 
tion develops  and  I  will  be  supporting  you  every  step  of  the  way. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to 
note  that  the  only  perfect  legislation  in  the  world  was  written  on 
Mount  Sinai  and  not  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  was  an  executive  order. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Secretary  Riley,  you  may  begin  your  t'estimo- 
ny. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  RILEY,  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCA- 
TION; ACCOMPANIED  BY  MICHAEL  COHEN,  CONSULTANT, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Kildee,  Chairman  Ford,  Con- 
gressman Goodling,  members  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  about  both  my  involvement  with  education  and  my 
career. 

My  wife  and  I  have  just  moved  into  a  new  apartment  here  and  I 
couldn't  get  my  shower  to  work  this  morning,  my  coffeemaker 
wouldn't  work,  and  she  put  buttermilk  on  my  cereal,  so  I  feel  ap- 
preciative of  the  little  lift  I  got. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  each  of  you  and  to  discuss  the 
President's  education  reform  bill.  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  Like  each  of  you,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  America. 

We  must  improve  our  education  system  if  we  are  to  prosper  as  a 
democratic  country  and  build  a  high-skill,  high-wage  economy. 
Education  reform  and  improvement  must  be  a  high  priority  in  all 
of  our  communities  and  States  throughout  this  great  country. 

I  ought  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  and  to  your  staff 
members.  You  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  verbal  and  written 
advice  and  feedback,  and  we  have  attempted  to  deal  with  it  and  try 
to  develop  a  balanced  measure  here  for  your  consideration. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  students  in  America  receive  a 
watered-down  curriculum  and  for  far  too  many  of  our  students  we 
have  low  expectations.  The  other  countries  against  which  we  com- 


pete  for  jobs  expect  all  of  their  students  to  take  challenging  course 
work  in  a  variety  of  academic  areas,  including  especially  students 
headed  for  the  workplace  rather  than  a  4-year  college. 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century  our  prosperity  and  dreams 
hinge  upon  education  as  never  before.  The  global  economy  is  char- 
acterized by  an  information-rich  world  dependent  upon  technology 
and  filled  with  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs. 

In  this  world,  workforces,  businesses,  communities  and  countries 
that  are  the  smartest  and  that  are  the  best  educated  will  clearly  do 
the  best.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  any  student  behind.  Students 
must  know  well  a  variety  of  subjects  from  chemistry  to  foreign  lan- 
guage, to  geometry  and  the  arts,  from  English  and  geography  to 
history.  Many  more  students  must  be  competent  in  both  academic 
and  occupational  areas  as  the  world  becomes  smaller  and  more  im- 
mediate. 

A  strong  education  system  is,  of  course,  good  for  its  own  sake  for 
an  individual,  but  now  it  is  a  social  imperative  in  an  ever-changing 
democracy,  and  an  economic  imperative  in  an  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  challenges  then  we  will  face,  as  futurists 
say,  an  unacceptable  future  for  many  of  today's  children  and  their 
communities.  The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  is  about  taking 
this  first  step  to  an  acceptable,  brighter  future  for  America's  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Robert  Mosely,  who  is  a  civil  rights  activist,  came  to  see  me  the 
other  day  to  explain  his  algebra  project.  It  was  quite  interesting. 
He  started  the  algebra  project  to  teach  sixth  and  seventh  grade 
pre-algebra  and  algebraic  concepts  because  without  algebra  many 
occupations  and  postsecondary  education  are  opportunities  denied. 
Algebra  is  one  of  those  gatekeeper  courses. 

He  started  his  algebra  project  by  using  the  subway  system  to 
teach  the  concept  of  positive  and  negative  numbers.  He  now  vividly 
demonstrates  that  poor  and  disadvantaged  students,  many  African- 
American  students,  who  previously  may  never  have  taken  algebra 
in  12  years  of  schooling  could  learn  the  challenging  content  and 
learn  it  in  junior  high  school. 

A  teacher  in  California,  Jaime  Escalante,  had  a  movie  made 
about  his  teaching  experience  which  vividly  demonstrated  that 
Latino  high  school  students  could  learn  and  perform  well  in  ad- 
vanced placement  calculus.  We  tend  to  achieve  what  we  aim  for 
and  what  we  aim  for  is  too  low  for  many  of  our  students. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  released  the  math  results  from  the  1992  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  While  progress  was 
made  from  1990  to  1992,  far  too  few  students  reached  the  higher 
performance  levels  and  the  gap  in  performance  between  students 
of  different  racial  groups  remains  unacceptably  large. 

It  did  appear,  however,  that  students  who  took  more  difficult 
courses,  who  did  more  homework,  and  who  watched  less  television 
performed  better  on  the  NAEP  exam.  Early  signs  are  that  more 
challenging  math  standards  and  curriculum  recommended  by  the 
Nation's  math  teachers  will  make  a  positive  difference  in  student 
performance. 

In  a  world  in  which  what  you  can  earn  depends  upon  what  you 
can  learn,  today's  young  people  will  be  destined  for  a  future  of 
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lower  pay  unless  we  can  help  many  more  of  them  take  and  master 
more  challenging  subject  matter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  redouble  our  efforts,  in  my 
judgment,  to  meet  the  national  education  goals  to  help  all  children, 
regardless  of  their  circumstances,  meet  these  challenging  stand- 
ards. That  is  why  putting  goals  and  a  bipartisan  goals  panel  in 
formal  national  pjolicy  to  report  on  progress  is  so  important  and  is 
part  of  this  Goals  2000:  Ekiucate  America  Act  legislation. 

To  achieve  these  goals  will  require  a  fundamental  overhaul  of 
our  education  system  and  new  relationships  and  partnerships  be- 
tween our  schools  and  parents,  educators,  community  groups,  social 
and  health  agencies,  business,  higher  education  and  early  child- 
hood services. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  can  best  help  by  supporting  local  and 
State  reformers  by  motivating,  leading,  and  providing  information 
and  seed  money  for  State  and  local  communities  that  are  looking 
for  ways  to  improve. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  is  about  change.  It  is  de- 
signed to  expand  the  use  of  challenging  curricula,  instruction,  and 
assessments  geared  to  world  class  standards  and  to  do  that  for  all 
students. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  will  help  to  identify  volun- 
tary internationally  competitive  standards  for  what  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  each  of  the  major  subject  areas 
and  the  occupational  areas. 

Students,  teachers,  parents,  communities  and  States  can  use 
these  voluntary  standards  developed  by  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  to  judge  their  own  perform- 
ance. 

Studies  now  report  that  American  students  do  not  do  as  well  as 
students  in  other  industrialized  countries,  yet  currently  we  have  no 
way  to  provide  educators  and  parents,  students  or  policymakers 
throughout  our  Nation  with  information  about  the  content  and  the 
rigor  that  students  in  other  countries  study  and  to  then  match  this 
information  to  our  own  American  expectations  for  students.  The 
Goals  2000  process  will  identify  and  make  such  information  avail- 
able throughout  America. 

Similarly,  we  dd  not  have  information  available  about  what  con- 
stitutes internationally  competitive  opportunity  to  learn  standards. 
Through  the  Goals  2000  Act  voluntary,  exemplary  opportunity  to 
learn  standards  will  be  identified  in  essential  areas  related  to 
teaching  and  learning,  such  as  quality  and  the  availability  of  cur- 
ricula, materials  and  professional  development  of  teachers,  to  deliv- 
er this  higher  content.  The  information  will  be  made  available  by 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Improvement  Council. 

Again,  how  can  we  compete  internationally  if  we  don't  know 
what  we  are  competing  against?  Goals  2000  will  give  us  that  infor- 
mation. The  existence  of  standards  will  not  change  our  schools. 

We  need  sustained  broad-based  grassroots  efforts  of  parents,  edu- 
cators, business,  labor  and  citizens  to  provide  every  student  the  op- 
portunity to  reach  these  standards. 

The  Goals  2000  legislation  will  challenge  every  State  and  every 
community  to  develop  comprehensive  education  plans  to  overhaul 
their  schools  so  that  every  student  in  every  school  can  reach  these 


challenging  standards.  It  will  activate  the  forces  of  reform  which 
must  occur  in  classrooms  and  in  schools  and  in  school  districts  and 
colleges  and  local  and  State  government. 

These  changes  should  not  be  just  for  the  sake  of  change  but  to 
achieve  greater  levels  of  skills  and  learning  for  all  students,  levels 
that  are  internationally  competitive  in  academic  and  occupational 
areas. 

Students  and  schools  will  work  harder  and  smarter  if  they  are 
given  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity.  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  builds  upon  lessons  learned  from  local  and  State  edu- 
cation reform  efforts  of  the  past  10  to  15  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  reform  efforts  have  been  disconnected  and 
often  not  sustained,  but  these  efforts  have  taught  us  that  education 
reforms  are  more  likely  to  work  if  they  are  comprehensive  and  sys- 
temic, that  the  pieces  fit  together  like  a  puzzle;  if  they  focus  on 
challenging  curriculum  and  better  instruction  for  all  students  to 
help  many  more  students  reach  higher  standards;  if  they  provide 
teachers  and  principals  with  new  professional  development  oppor- 
tunities to  deliver  challenging  content  and  work  to  diverse  student 
populations;  if  they  involve  more  educators  and  parents,  communi- 
ties and  businesses  with  school  improvement  efforts;  if  they  are 
long-term,  phased  in  over  5  to  7  years;  if  they  have  State  assistance 
to  encourage  bottom-up  local  classroom  innovation  and  school  site 
planning;  if  they  have  accountability  based  upon  results;  and  if 
they  provide  greater  flexibility  to  encourage  innovation  and  new 
ways  of  organizing  the  school  day  and  the  school  year. 

The  local  and  State  improvement  plans  under  Goals  2000  will 
begin  to  address  changes  that  best  meet  each  school's,  community's 
and  State's  unique  circumstances.  About  94  percent  of  the  funds 
under  this  Act  in  1994,  $393  of  the  $420  million,  are  dedicated  to 
these  purposes,  going  out  to  the  States  and  to  the  school  districts. 

Goals  2000:  Educate  America  is  only  a  first  step,  but  it  is  a  criti- 
cal step  to  start  America  down  the  road  to  renewal  in  education. 
We  need  major  new  investments  in  early  childhood  and  infant  and 
national  health,  as  the  President  has  proposed.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Office  of  Education  Research 
and  Improvement  need  to  be  reauthorized. 

We  in  the  Department,  like  you,  are  reviewing  and  reevaluating 
every  part  of  the  ESEA  and  the  OERI  to  revitalize  these  important 
programs  to  help  disadvantaged  schools  reach  challenging  stand- 
ards and  serve  other  purposes. 

We  need  to  have  a  new  school-to-work  transition,  a  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program  building  upon  the  early  successes  of  Tech 
Prep  and  other  similar  initiatives. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  establish  a  National  Skill  Standards 
Board.  American  workers,  employers,  training  providers  and  educa- 
tors must  know  what  knowledge  and  skills  are  required,  and  this 
part  of  the  bill  encourages  the  development  and  adoption  of  a  vol- 
untary national  system  of  skills  standards  and  certification. 

The  United  States,  unique  among  our  competitors,  lacks  a  formal 
system  for  developing  and  disseminating  occupational  skills  stand- 
ards. The  challenge  for  us  then  is  to  lead  and  to  act  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  that  challenge  is  great.  The  challenge  for  educators, 
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parents,  students  and  the  public  all  across  America  to  revitalize 
and  reinvent  our  schools,  and  that  challenge  is  great. 

It  has  been  10  years  almost  to  the  day  since  the  report  entitled, 
"A  Nation  at  Risk"  was  released.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  education  reform  since  then  and  it  is  time  to  apply  these 
new  lessons  across  this  land. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  in  my  judgment,  will  do 
that.  The  President  has  sent  the  measure  here  for  your  consider- 
ation. Together  I  submit  that  we  can  be  successful. 

Goals  2000  starts  us  on  the  high  road  to  success.  It  will  take  a  lot 
of  hard  work  from  all  Americans,  but  we  must  start  with  goals  and 
standards  and  high  expectations  for  all  of  our  children  and  their 
futures.  We  must  start  with  a  plan,  one  that  can  energize  Ameri- 
cans to  reach  for  excellence  and  for  quality. 

We  need  your  help  and  your  support  so  this  entire  Nation  can 
begin  to  work  together  to  educate  America.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, while  you  were  Governor  of  South  Carolina  your  State  pur- 
sued a  very  comprehensive  systemic  reform  program,  and  I  was 
down  in  your  State  right  after  the  election  and  really  felt  a  sense 
of  excitement.  I  talked  to  some  of  the  teachers  down  there  and 
sensed  a  real  commitment. 

How  are  the  lessons  of  that  experience  in  South  Carolina  reflect- 
ed in  the  Goals  2000  bill? 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  so  helpful.  A  lot  of  people 
have  said  what  has  come  out  of  all  the  reform  efforts  of  the  1980s 
and  a  lot  of  governors,  a  lot  of  southern  governors,  who  got  pro- 
grams underway — Bill  Clinton  was  one  of  those  governors,  Lamar 
Alexander  was  another.  Bob  Graham,  and  so  forth — really  got  into 
this  business  of  education  reform. 

I  would  say  that  lessons  were  learned,  some  of  them  that  certain 
things  did  not  work  well.  Certainly  it  did  not  work  well  to  have  a 
spurt  of  energy  unsustained  and  then  have  it  drop  back  off,  and 
that  happened  in  a  number  of  cases. 

But  I  think  that  one  of  the  big  lessons  we  learned  in  South  Caro- 
lina is,  one,  that  you  have  to  have  a  results  orientation  to  make 
long-term  progress.  You  have  to  deal  with  goals,  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  place  to  reach  for,  and  you  have  to  do  it  in  a  comprehensive 
way  and  you  have  to  be  practical  in  terms  of  hunting  for  easy  solu- 
tions. They  are  not  there. 

Every  child  is  different,  every  classroom  is  different,  every  teach- 
er is  different.  The  world  is  changing.  Knowledge  is  changing  every 
day.  It  is  an  exciting  world  to  deal  and  be  involved  in,  but  I  will 
tell  you  it  must  be  hard  work.  It  has  got  to  fall  back  on  the  teach- 
ing and  learning  quality  and  not  the  desire  to  hunt  for  easy  silver- 
bullet  solutions. 

I  think  the  comprehensiveness,  the  accountability  feature,  the  re- 
sults orientation,  the  involvement  of  all  children — every  single 
child  should  be  involved  in  the  process.  Systemic  is  the  word  that  is 
now  used.  I  never  have  liked  that  word  particularly  but  it  does  de- 
scribe everything  fitting  together  and  I  think  that  is  an  important 
part  of  it  and  I  think  that  is  some  of  the  main  lessons  that  we  have 
learned  in  the  1980s. 


Chairman  Kildee.  There  is  no  one  definition  of  what  systemic 
means  either,  I  found  out,  as  I  travel  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Riley.  However  you  want  to  take  it,  I  guess. 

Chairman  Kildee.  How  did  you  involve  the  business  community, 
the  labor  community,  the  education  community  and  various  ele- 
ments in  society  that  really  are  concerned  with  education? 

Mr.  Riley.  Education,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  is  clearly  the 
entire  community,  and  if  you  attempt  to  divorce  the  schools  from 
the  community  you  really  end  up  with  a  very  limited  approach  to 
education. 

My  wife,  Tunky,  headed  up  what  we  call  the  Citizen  Involvement 
Committee  and  it  was  a  very,  very  active  committee  with  corporate 
presidents  and  involvement  from  teachers  and  labor  and  citizens, 
parents,  grandparents,  all  types  of  citizen  representative  groups, 
that  then  combed  out  and  got  involved  in  all  of  the  communities  in 
the  State  in  many,  many  different  ways. 

Education  should  be  part  of  everything  and  that  is,  again,  part  of 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  this.  These  action  plans  that  are  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  then  call  for  that  and  that  is  part  of  what  would 
have  to  be  the  State  plan,  and  the  school  district  and  the  school 
plan  would  be  how  they  plan  to  develop  and  go  about  getting 
people  involved  in  the  school  system  and  in  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  pass  on  to  Mr. 
Goodling  now. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  get  five 
quick  questions  in  before  he  turns  the  lights  on.  The  Chairrnan 
always  starts  the  lights  right  after  the  Chairman  finishes  speaking. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I'll  do  my  best. 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  that  is  me. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  that  is  you.  I  see.  Well,  I  sent  you  a 
list  yesterday  of  interests  and  concerns  that  I  have  so  I  will  just 
quickly  go  over  five  things. 

Experience  with  the  National  Science  Foundation's  systemic 
reform  initiative  in  math  and  science  found  that  sometimes  States 
need  more  than  a  year  in  order  to  come  up  with  a  decent,  well- 
thought-out  plan. 

My  question  would  be  would  you  support  allowing  the  States  a 
more  flexible  period  of  time  to  complete  their  reform  plans  but  not 
allowing  any  implementation  funds  going  to  them  until  they  have 
completed  the  plan  and  it  has  been  approved?  I  think  they  can  get 
implementation  funds  now  the  way  the  bill  is  written  even  though 
the  plan  may  not  have  been  completed  and  may  not  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Goodling,  that  is  a  very  reasonable  approach  to 
an  issue.  I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  these  things  to  be  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  plan  would  involve 
part  of  what  you  say;  in  other  words,  if  it  is  going  to  take  more 
than  a  year  to  arrive  at  that  then  the  plan  would  say  that  and  why 
it  would  take  more  than  a  year. 

If  you  see,  the  first  year  we  just  think  it  is  so  important  to  have 
all  of  the  State  leadership  thinking  those  kinds  of  things  out  and  so 
they  do  have  their  own  plan  so  I  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable 
approach  so  long  as  they 
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Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  agree  with  your  comments.  I  just  want  to  keep 
their  feet  to  the  fire  and  I  don't  want  them  getting  implementation 
money  until  you  say  the  plan  is  good  and  it  is  completed  and  is 
approved. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  currently  we  do  not  have  any  way 
of  knowing  whether  we  are  making  any  progress  toward  goal 
number  one  and  I  had  hoped  that  that  would  be  included.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  it  in  to  some  kind  of  legislation  so  that  we  can  find  out 
where  we  are  in  relationship  to  goal  number  one.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  information.  We  need  to  get  that  kind  of  information 
or,  otherwise,  we  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  in  making  sure  we 
get  to  goal  number  one. 

So  my  hope  would  be  that  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  very 
near  future  that  we  can  get  something  involved  there  so  that  we 
know  where  they  are  in  relationship  to  their  readiness  to  learn 
when  they  come  to  a  formal  setting. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  my  sentiment  and  the  President's  sentiment  is 
exactly  with  you  on  the  early  childhood  concept  of  development.  I 
do  not  know  that  this  bill  is  the  place  to  get  into  that,  but  my  sen- 
timent is  certainly  with  you. 

I  do  think  this:  We  make  a  very  clear  statement  here  and  if  this 
Congress  passes  this  that  every  child  be  ready  to  learn  when  they 
go  to  school,  start  school,  that  is  a  very  strong,  powerful  national 
statement,  which  then  certainly  should  follow.  Congressman,  with 
efforts  to  see  that  then  we  can  try  to  help  see  that  that  is  done,  so  I 
strongly  support  your  entire  sentiment  of  your  early  childhood 
measures. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  My  third  one  deals  with  the  role  of  national 
standards,  both  content  and  opportunity  to  learn.  As  we  put  them 
together  it  was  all  supposed  to  be  models.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  legislation,  by  requiring  NESIC  to  only  certify  them  if  they  are 
consistent  or  comparable  to  the  national  standards,  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  is  consistent  with  the  whole  concept  of  these  are  models. 
I  am  not  sure  they  are  models  when  you  state  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  of  course,  I  guess  you  can  have  more  than  one 
model  to  be  consistent  with  national  content  standards.  The  con- 
tent standards,  as  I  observe  this,  would  drive  the  entire  process  and 
they  are  arrived  at  of  course,  as  you  know,  with  a  national  consen- 
sus building  process  which  is  very  healthy  in  itself.  It  is  uplifting 
that  Americans  who  know  math  out  there  are  talking  about  what  a 
fifth  grader  should  know  in  math. 

Then  to  have  those  content  standards  in  place  really  is  the  goal, 
the  direction  for  everything  to  move  toward  and  I  guess  you  could 
have  several  models  which  would  all  be  consistent  with  reaching 
those  high  content  standards. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  guess  my  concern  was  the  whole  bottom-up  con- 
cept that  you  talked  about  in  your  testimony  making  sure  that 
maybe  the  State  and  the  local  agencies  have  a  greater  opportunity 
to  determine,  help  determine,  those  standards  so  that  you  get  the 
bottom-up  kind  of  concept  that  you  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Riley.  Absolutely.  And,  of  course,  the  certification  process  is 
voluntary,  as  you  well  know.  But,  yes,  you  should  have  significant 
movement  upward  from  the  States  and  that  is  really  how  it  begins 
because  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  plans,  of  course,  which  is 
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completely  separate  from  this  process,  the  State  must  develop  its 
own  content  standards,  opportunity  to  learn  standards,  and  assess- 
ment process  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  will  lump  the  last  two  together.  A  State  must  in 
its  plan  establish  a  timetable  for  ensuring  that  every  school  in  the 
State  achieves  the  State's  opportunity  to  learn  standards.  I  have 
talked  to  you  about  that. 

As  a  former  governor,  how  would  you  go  about  doing  this?  How 
would  you,  as  a  former  governor,  ensure  that  all  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  meeting  these  "opportunity  to  learn  standards?" 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  guess  the  first  place  would  be  to  identify  what 
are  the  standards  that  are  necessary  for  any  student  in  this  State 
to  have  the  kind  of  teaching  and  learning  opportunity  to  meet  the 
high  content  standards. 

That  would,  of  course,  involve  anything  from  teacher  education 
to  teacher  development  to  a  curriculum  that  is  consistent  with 
high  standards,  not  some  watered-down  curriculum  that  doesn't 
expect  this  child  to  really  be  dealing  with  difficult  issues,  and  edu- 
cation policy  would  be  changed  accordingly. 

The  State  then,  I  think,  could  do  that  and  would  do  it,  identify- 
ing those  things.  It  is  not  like  what  we  used  to  think  of  as  counting 
things  as  much  as  it  is  looking  at  the  real  opportunity  to  learn, 
what  it  takes  for  a  young  person,  a  disabled  young  person,  a  person 
who  has  limited  English  proficiency,  a  brilliant  young  person,  all 
young  people,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  improve  and 
to  reach  high  standards. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  guess  my  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  was  how  do 
you  ensure  that.  How  do  you  ensure  that  all  these  school  districts 
have  met  these  ready-to-learn — not  ready-to-learn,  we  used  to  call 
them — delivery  standards? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  of  course,  your  original  measure  is  a  plan  for 
that  and  development  of  it,  but  the  State  has  the  responsibility  of 
accountability. 

For  example,  in  our  State  in  our  education  reform  measure  we 
have  a  number  of  ways  to  ensure  accountability  by  measuring 
through  assessment  and  through  other  measures  whether  things 
are  being  done.  That  is  a  State  responsibility  and  I  think  most 
States  are  very  familiar  with  that  and  work  with  that  now,  so  I 
would  say  it  is  an  accountability  characteristic  that  the  State 
would  have  to  develop. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  As  you  know,  I  expressed  my  concern  that  they 
all  would  be  doing  these  things  now  if  they  had  the  money  to  do  it 
and  if  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  do  it  they  will  not  be  doing  it 
now  after  we  pass  this  legislation  but  it  will,  I  believe,  preclude 
them  then  from  participating  in  any  reform  movement  and  they 
may  be  the  people  that  need  to  participate  the  most. 

That  is  a  concern  I  have  expressed  because  if  they  cannot  meet 
these  delivery  standards,  and  I  think  they  would  meet  them  now  if 
they  could  do  it,  if  they  cannot  meet  those  delivery  standards  then 
they  cannot  seek  a  grant,  as  I  read  your  initial  legislation,  for 
reform. 

Mr.  Riley.  Congressman,  that  is  not  exactly  right,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  They  would  have  to  have  plans  for  moving  towards  meet- 
ing them. 
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Mr.  GooDLiNG.  But  they  would  not  have  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  would  not  have  to.  You  know,  again,  that  is 
probably  a  changing  goal.  It  would  be  certainly  prioritizing,  we 
hope,  the  thinking  to  be  moving  towards  teaching  and  learning. 

In  some  situations  that  I  ran  into  in  my  State  it  was  not  just  a 
money  problem.  You  can  have  all  kinds  of  school  problems.  People 
are  off  onto  the  wrong  priorities,  disorganized  or  whatever.  We  had 
several  school  districts  and  under  our  provision  in  South  Carolina 
that  we  could — the  State  decision  to  declare  them  bankrupt.  The 
children  simply  were  not  getting  an  education.  It  was  not  bankrupt 
in  terms  of  money;  it  was  bankrupt  in  terms  of  education.  And  we 
had  procedures  to  come  in  and  the  p)eople  welcomed  that. 

But,  again,  that  is  a  State  involvement  to  see  that  the  kind  of 
assessment  measures  and  so  forth  showed  that  progress  was  being 
made  for  all  children.  And  most  of  those  were  districts  that  were 
relatively  poor  but  their  funds  were  not  managed  well,  they  were 
not  handled  well,  and,  again,  the  communities  themselves  wel- 
comed the  State  coming  in  and  helping  them  get  straightened  out. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  time  for  an  opening  statement 
so  I  will  yield  at  this  time  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  first  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  others  in  their  opening  remarks  and  say  how  much  I  am 
impressed  by  your  debut  on  the  national  scene  and  the  leadership 
you  are  providing  in  the  education  area.  I  look  forward  myself,  and 
I  know  that  others  do  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  working  with 
you  in  a  real  cooperative  effort  to  do  the  best  job  we  can  for  our 
students  and  young  people  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  I  would  just  like  to  men- 
tion. I  think  from  everything  I  have  heard,  you  are  sensitive  to  and 
share  these  concerns,  but  I  think  I  should  mention  them. 

One  concern  is  that  however  good  and  well  thought  out  a  nation- 
al program  we  might  have  of  goals  for  education  and  helping  edu- 
cation, there  is  the  law  of  unintended  consequences  around  this 
town  and  sometimes  the  result  of  having  a  brilliant  plan  or  a  well 
thought  out  program  at  the  national  level  and  then  asking  local 
people  to  discus  it  and  go  to  conferences  and  fill  out  forms  to 
comply  with  it  and  so  on  is  to  shift  the  focus  from  the  student  and 
the  classroom  to  paperwork  and  meetings  and  bureaucracy. 

Therefore,  I  just  hope  that  you  and  people  in  the  National  Edu- 
cation Department  are  sensitive  to  that  sort  of  unintended  conse- 
quence that  can  occur.  It  certainly  has  occurred  with  many  smaller 
education  programs  where  at  the  end  of  the  day  a  medium-size 
school  district  gets  $50,000  or  $30,000  and  to  fill  but  the  forms  to 
get  that  money  costs  them  as  much  or  more  than  they  actually 
benefit  so  they  end  up  adding  to  their  overhead  and  really  not 
having  many  resources  available. 

We  are  diverting  resources  by  putting  in  Federal  funds  rather 
than  actually  multiplying  them  where  the  rubber  hits  the  road  in 
the  classroom  and  with  the  teacher  and  student  and  their  parents. 
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Are  you  sensitive  to  that  and  are  you  going  to  try  to  avoid  a 
shifting  of  that  focus  and  having  that  unintended  consequence 
from  our  activity  here  at  the  national  level,  however  well-inten- 
tioned and  well  thought  out  it  might  be? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  absolutely.  Congressman.  That  is  an  excellent 
question  because  you  have  to  be  careful.  When  you  create  account- 
ability you  really  are  dealing  with  more  paperwork,  in  most  cases, 
and  you  have  to  draw  a  balance  between  all  that.  That  is  really 
kind  of  a  State  problem.  We  do  not  want  to  cause  them  to  have 
more  of  a  problem,  because  of  what  we  are  doing,  than  they  should 
have. 

Every  effort  here  is  toward  getting  the  dollars  for  systemic 
reform  down  to  the  school  level,  as  you  know,  and  the  push  is  down 
and  the  push  is  for  things  like  professional  development  and  not  a 
whole  lot  of  busywork,  and  I  will  be  very  sensitive  to  that  and  I 
appreciate  your  comment. 

You  do  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  accountability  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  massive  school  system  work,  but  you  sure  need 
to  always  be  sensitive  about  unnecessary,  duplicative  paperwork 
that  takes  away  from  the  product  of  education. 

Mr.  Petri.  One  other  concern  that  I  constantly  hear  in  my  office 
from  employers  in  the  area  I  represent  is  that  there  tends  to  be  a 
focus  which  they  feel  is  harmful  to  young  people  they  are  seeking 
to  employ  on  credentials  as  opposed  to  ability  to  perform.  And  they 
find  that  if  we  are  not  careful  in  education  we  focus  kids  on  being 
in  school  for  a  certain  period  of  time  to  get  a  piece  of  paper  but  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  can't  do  the  job  and  they,  therefore,  are 
very  interested  in  sort  of  outcome-based  education  and  kids'  ability 
to  think  and  to  react  and  operate  in  real  time  and  change  as  they 
have  to  confront  changing  circumstances  in  the  workplace,  rather 
than  just  sort  of  meet  a  time  requirement  or  some  other  require- 
ment to  get  a  paper  credential. 

I  hope  that  as  we  go  to  national  certification  and  so  on  we  are 
not  driving  things  toward  more  credentialism  in  our  society  at  the 
cost  of  helping  people  actually  be  prepared  to  perform  in  the  real 
world.  I  just  express  that  concern. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you,  and  I  am  sympathetic  to  that  view,  sir. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  think  we  are  going  in  the  order  that  I  ob- 
served people  arriving,  so  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Roemer  next,  and  then 
Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. It  is  great  to  have  you  here  and  it  is  great  to  have  somebody 
that  in  the  past  has  not  only  been  successful  in  building  coalitions 
that  set  these  goals  for  students  but  providing  the  resources  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  achieve  reform.  So  I  am  very  anxious  to 
hear  your  ideas  today  and  over  the  next  2  years  and  work  very 
closely  with  you  and  with  the  President  in  such  an  important  area. 

I  have  two  questions.  The  first  one  revolves  around  the  idea  of 
this  change  in  concept  of  education.  If  we  had  three  Rs  in  the  1960s 
we  all  know  what  those  three  Rs  were.  Today,  the  three  Rs  are 
probably  renew,  reinvent  and  revitalize  our  education  system  and 
so  much  of  that  kind  of  revolves  around  change  in  curricula,  as  you 
pointed  out,  and  instruction  and  in  assessments. 
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Each  one  of  those  areas  is  intimately  connected  to  our  teachers 
having  the  abihty  to  get  new  training  and  development  skills. 

Could  you,  as  you  did  give  me  some  ideas  in  your  opening  state- 
ment about  Robert  Moses,  could  you  give  me  some  ideas  as  to  how 
we  decentralize  this  to  our  schools  so  that  teachers  of  the  year  that 
are  teaching  in  our  schools  where  I  have  a  teacher  of  the  year  that 
has  never  been  able  to  meet  with  other  teachers  in  that  school  or 
have  teachers  come  into  her  classroom  to  share  why  and  what 
methods  have  helped  her  achieve  that  award. 

The  first  thing  cut  in  State  budgets  are  oftentimes  this  develop- 
ment and  training  and  if  we  are  going  to  get  change,  this  is  a  criti- 
cal area. 

The  second  question  is  in  terms  of  reorganizing  the  school  day 
and  the  school  year.  Having  just  visited  inner  city  schools  in  Chica- 
go, sometimes  the  schoolplace  is  the  safest  place  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive place  for  some  of  these  students. 

What  ideas  might  you  have  on  that  concept  as  well? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  first  thing  we  would  start  to  do.  Congressman,  is 
start  the  kind  of  conversation  that  you  and  I  are  having  about  that 
very  subject.  We  will  discuss  these  action  improvement  plans  that 
will  energize  bottom-up  and  statewide  school  reform  and  statewide 
shared  information  that  creates  free-moving  involvement  in  educa- 
tion. Education  is  not  locked  into  one  little  place  here.  It  is  part  of 
everything. 

We  have  some  provision  in  here  for  national  leadership  activities 
that  would  then  enable  us  to  do  that  from  a  regional  standpoint.  It 
is  not  a  big  piece  of  this  but  some  funds  that  are  provided  for  in 
the  bill  that  would  enable  us  to  develop  consortia  among  different 
regions  to  come  up  with  better  ideas  to  then  disseminate  technical 
assistance  to  help  people  put  them  in  place  and  so  forth.  So  we  are 
dealing  with  that  in  those  ways. 

The  other  issue  on  safety,  the  fact  is  that  is  an  issue  that  shows 
up  in  the  schools  oftentimes.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  school-caused 
problem;  it  is  a  community  problem  usually. 

However,  we  all  know  that  if  you  do  not  have  a  safe  school  you 
do  not  have  a  good  school.  If  you  do  not  have  a  safe  anything  is  it 
no  good.  We,  as  Americans,  especially  for  our  children  and  espe- 
cially in  a  learning  context,  must  insist  on  that.  We  are  all  going  to 
have  to  develop  better  ways  of  dealing  with  that  over  the  months 
ahead  and  I  would  be  very  anxious  to  work  with  all  of  us  on  that. 

This  does  elevate  education's  standard  and  interest  and  involve- 
ment and  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  have  these  kinds  of  plans 
and  movement  and  electricity  going  on  that  we  hope  would  be  ben- 
eficial and  move  to  those  kinds  of  responses. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Are  you  considering  expanding  the  schoolday  and 
the  school  year? 

Mr.  Riley.  This  bill,  in  and  of  itself,  would  set  in  motion  all 
kinds  of  things  like  that  on  the  State  level.  As  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, every  State,  I  think,  must  look  at  it. 

I  know  we  have  a  study  on  time  and  learning  coming  down  here 
very  soon,  and  a  lot  of  interesting  work  that  is  going  on  in  that 
area.  In  South  Carolina  we  did  expand,  I  think,  from  180  to  186 
days  and  we  expanded  the  day  over  a  half  hour  a  day. 
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So  I  think  all  the  States  will  be  working  on  that.  We  will  be  cer- 
tainly looking  at  that  in  these  action  plans  as  one  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  for  being  here  and  for,  frankly,  being  a  leader  on  this 
issue.  I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  you  can  accomplish  something  we 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this  town,  and  that  is  a  bipar- 
tisan commitment  to  educational  reform.  If  you  can  do  that,  hats 
off  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  that  regard. 

I  have  a  series  of  technical  questions,  and  not  to  bore  the  audi- 
ence but  I  think  it  helps  us  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  here  and  probably  Mike  can  help  you  out  as  I  try  to  go 
through  the  draft  that  you  have  provided  to  us. 

On  page  61  you  talk  about  the  plans  which  would  have  to  include 
a  comprehensive  local  plan  for  districtwide  educational  improve- 
ment, but  in  that  same  section  on  page  63  you  talk  about  the  fact 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by  a  local  edu- 
cation agency  to  individual  schools  under  this  section  must  be 
made  available  to  schools  with,  frankly,  chapter  one  criteria. 

I  am  confused.  Which  is  it?  Do  we  mean  districtwide  reform  at 
the  LEA  level  qualifies  for  a  plan  or  is  it  our  intent  that  it  only  be 
school-based  within  each  LEA  based  on  the  Chapter  One  criteria? 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Cohen  gives  me  his  analysis  of  that  as  the  district 
focuses  on  the  whole  district. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  If  he  wants,  there  are  two  mikes  there.  Mike, 
take  the  mike. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  way  this  is  designed,  the  district  would  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  a  plan  that  would  ultimately  affect  and  involve 
every  school  in  the  district,  but  the  funds  that  we  provide  are  ini- 
tially targeted  to  those  schools  that  are  in  greatest  need.  Over  time 
that  could  expand  and  over  time  the  district  may  have  to  use  some 
of  its  own  resources  to  bring  additional  schools  on. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  would  hope  you  would  work  with  us  as,  in  par- 
ticular, in  rural  areas  this  is  impossible  to  comply  with  because 
you  are  going  to  have  probably  two,  for  example,  elementary 
schools  within  a  rural  LEA.  You  do  not  have  the  data  to  figure  out 
which  one  of  those  qualifies  under  Chapter  One  standards  and 
which  one  does  not.  We  are  going  to  need  some  flexibility  in  that 
area. 

The  second  question  I  have  is:  When  does  voluntary  become  man- 
datory? I  think  this  is  a  difficult  issue,  but  on  page  48  on  line  three 
you  literally  say,  "ensuring  that  every  school  in  the  State  achieves 
the  State.'s  opportunity  to  learn  standards." 

Now,  you  recall  that  in  a  different  section  of  the  bill  you  say  that 
the  national  council  will  certify  State  standards  and  opportunity  to 
learn  if  they  are  comparable  with  the  Federal  standards,  but  then 
you  go  on  here  and  you  require  that  they  ensure  that  every  school 
in  the  State  achieves  the  States'  voluntary — no  longer  voluntary  if 
you  are  ensuring  that  they  must  meet  those  opportunity  to  learn 
standards. 

Mr.  Riley.  This,  of  course.  Congressman,  deals  with  the  strategy 
and  timetable  for  the  State  plan  and  the  strategy  and  timetable 
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would  have  to  deal  with  that  issue.  Of  course,  the  certification  is  a 
separate  process. 

If  a  State  asks  for  certification  on  the  national  level,  then  that 
would  bring  into  play  what  the  national  opportunity  to  learn 
standards  are  as  they  are  developed  through  this  consortia  plan 
worked  with  NESIC. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  So  do  you  mean  ensure  or  do  you  mean  promote 
and  encourage? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  mean  ensure  that  a  strategy  and  timetable  is 
developed.  They  have  to  do  that.  They  have  to  have  a  strategy  for 
moving  towards  quality  teaching  and  learning. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Statewide  strategy  is  very  different  than  ensur- 
ing that  every  school  meets  these  "opportunity  to  learn  standards." 
See,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  out  there. 

Let's  go  to  this  next  part  that  you  brought  up  because  on  page  23 
you  talk  about  the  council  may  certify  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards  presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  States  if 
such  States  are  comparable  in  rigor  and  quality  to  the  voluntary 
national. 

What  do  you  mean  here  by  certification?  I  mean  what  does  that 
mean?  If  you  certify  them  do  you  say,  well,  it's  a  nice  try  or  do  you 
say,  okay,  we  have  approved  it  and  your  State  may  now  apply  for  a 
reform  grant?  What  does  certification  mean? 

Mr.  Riley.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  action  improvement  plan. 
It  would  simply,  as  we  have  said,  be  like  a  Good  Housekeeping 
stamp  of  approval  and  that  would  be  voluntary,  as  I  said,  and  they 
would  come  in  a  voluntary  way  to  ask  for  that  certification.  If  it 
was  applicable  then  it  would  be  certified. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Before  time  runs  out  I  want  to  ask  one  more 
question.  In  the  composition  of  your  NESIC  council,  if  I  read  the 
criteria,  there  must  be  five  professional  educators,  there  must  be 
five  people  who  are  either  postsecondary  educators  or  business 
people,  one  of  which  must  be  a  businessperson,  so  you  assume  four 
could  be  postsecondary  educators.  You  then  have  five  public  advo- 
cates, which  could  include  school  boards  or  State  educational  pol- 
icymakers, and  then  you  have  five  education  experts. 

If  I  read  that,  we  could  easily  end  up  with  19  educators  and  one 
businessperson  on  this  council.  Do  you  think  we  ought  not  put  in  a 
little  bit  more  of  a  balanced  criteria  to  get  diversity  in  that  coun- 
cil? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  Congressman,  of  course,  those  names  would 
come  in  those  categories  from  the  bipartisan  goals  panel  and  then 
the  President  would  pick  the  names  from  those  submitted  and  I 
think  the  President  and  the  goals  panel  would  have  the  same  kind 
of  interest  that  you  propose  would  be  a  process  you  would  go 
through  if  you  were  sitting  there  making  those  decisions. 

We  can  take  a  look  at  that  but  I  do  believe  that  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  in  associating  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
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committee,  not  only  because  of  the  substance  of  what  they  said  but 
because  I  am  told  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  associate  yourself. 

Let  me  also  add  that  I  think  all  of  us  appreciate  the  collaborative 
effort  that  has  been  made  over  the  time  since  you  have  been  in 
office  both  to  recognize  the  work  that  has  gone  on  among  the 
States  in  bringing  us  to  this  juncture  and  the  work  that  has  gone 
on  in  previous  years  on  this  topic  within  this  committee  and  to 
meld  them  together  into  a  whole  that  represents  an  extraordinari- 
ly fine  beginning  in  that  process. 

It  may  be  so,  as  Mr.  Ford  says,  that  no  introduction  is  ever  per- 
fect. He  told  me  a  couple  of  sessions  ago  that,  in  fact,  he  had  a  bill 
that  was  very,  very  close  to  perfect.  We  won't  go  into  that. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  efforts  to  define  systemic 
reform.  I  know  that  in  my  State  and  a  number  of  others,  the  gov- 
ernance structure  for  education  is  grounded  deeply  in  the  north- 
west ordinance.  A  great  deal  of  diversity  arises  among  school  dis- 
tricts as  a  result  of  that  kind  of  governance  structure.  We  have 
some  16,000  different  school  districts,  and  we  wind  up  trying  to 
tailor,  as  my  other  friend  from  Wisconsin  mentioned,  grant  stand- 
ards formulas  and  funding  formulas  that  take  into  account  all  of 
that  diversity. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  try  to  reach  into  the  gov- 
ernance structures  of  the  several  States,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  might  encourage  collaboration  across 
jurisdictional  lines  is  to  build  financial  advantage  both  in  terms  of 
grant  competitions  and  funding  formulas  so  that  you  have  the  kind 
of  collaborative  effort  from  the  ground  up  among  disciplines  not 
only  over  time,  but  over  space,  so  that  those  small  districts  where 
Federal  funds  are  often  dribbled  away  because  they  simply  don't 
have  enough  volume  to  do  the  job  are  encouraged  to  come  together 
and  operate  in  consortia. 

We  have  been  working  on  doing  that  bill  by  bill  in  a  number  of 
different  opportunities  as  they  have  presented  themselves,  includ- 
ing math  and  science  through  the  Eisenhower  formula  and  the 
work  that  we  have  done  in  literacy  funding. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  those  elements  of  systemic 
reform  that  would  be  wise  to  speak  to  in  this  kind  of  measure,  not 
to  be  specific  but  to  encourage  ourselves  in  future  enactments  and 
to  provide  advantage  to  the  States  that,  with  their  own  grant  and 
formula  funding,  make  sure  that  those  districts  and  local  education 
agencies  that  can  work  together  do  work  together  in  order  to  mag- 
nify the  power  of  the  dollars  that  we  distribute  to  them. 

Could  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  I  would  say  that  the  intent  of  the  proposals 
coming  from  the  State  and  then  the  school  districts  and  the  schools 
would  certainly — very  clearly  that  would  be  encouraged  and  wel- 
comed. 

And  then,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  do  have  some  funds  dealing 
with  consortia  to  deal  with  regions  from  the  Department's  stand- 
point, and  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  point  and  if  we  are  going  to 
get  the  most  out  of  systemic  reform  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  do 
that  and  I  would  certainly  carry  that  belief  with  me  also. 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Just  as  a  closing  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  consortia  regionally  among  States 
and  I  think  the  same  principle  can  apply  well. 

Mr.  Riley.  It  can. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  want  to  emphasize,  as  those  of  us  who  come  from 
States  like  mine  have,  that  I  would  not  urge  forced  consolidation 
on  anybody.  I  recognize  that  those  district  lines  were  drawn  shortly 
after  the  Deluge  and  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  Mount  Sinai  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  those  local  high  school  mascots.  I  do  not  suggest 
that,  but  I  do  think  some  of  those  mascots  can  coexist  and  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
welcome  you  here  today  and  we  had  a  very  fruitful  discussion  the 
other  day,  although  you  were  not  able  to  allay  my  concerns  and 
fears.  And  at  the  risk  of  repeating  things  to  you,  I  do  want  the 
committee  to  know  of  my  concerns. 

And  I  must  confess  to  this  audience  today  I  find  myself  in  a  diffi- 
cult and  uncomfortable  position  being  a  person  who  all  my  life  has 
been  a  strong  friend  of  public  education,  I  do  not  like  to  be  sitting 
here  critically  and  obdurately  saying,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  going  to  win  me  over  on  this. 

But  let  me  explain  to  you  my  problem  here.  I  have  been  a  teach- 
er of  public  schools,  I  have  been  an  elected  member  of  a  school 
board  and  I  have  served  on  this  committee  for  12  years,  and  I  also 
suffer  the  luxury  of  coming  from  a  State  like  New  Jersey  where  we 
had  a  wonderful  education  governor  whom  I  think  you  know,  Tom 
Keane,  and  he  is  a  nationally  renowned  authority  on  improving  ac- 
countability in  education.  He  did  that  for  New  Jersey  and  I  think 
that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do  for  the  country. 

But  let  me  tell  you  my  problem.  I  certainly  support  the  block 
grant  and  incentive  program,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  more  I  hear 
both  in  response  to  the  questions  of  my  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Goodling,  when  he  pointed  out  quite  candidly,  and  I  think  correct- 
ly, that  if  these  communities  had  the  money  to  do  these  things 
they  would  probably  do  them,  including  his  references  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards. 

Mr.  Sawyer  expressed  some  of  our  own  divisions  in  thinking  here 
when  he  spoke  about  consortium  regionalization,  but  not  my  State. 

Let  me  be  direct  and  I  want  you  to  answer,  if  you  will.  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced,  although  it  is  not  your  intention,  but  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  the  so-called  voluntary  national  system  of 
skills  standards  combined  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
will  inevitably,  like  night  follows  day,  lead  to  a  national  curricula, 
to  which  I  am  unalterably  opposed  and,  even  more  directly,  to 
funding  standards,  national  funding  standards  that  have  all  kinds 
of  implications,  not  just  budgetary  implications,  but  equalization 
implications. 

I  have  a  problem  with  this.  I  want  to  improve  our  schools.  I  want 
to  set  higher  standards.  I  would  like  to  think  that  we  can  go  the 
traditional  block  grant  incentive  approach  without  this  massive 
overlay  that  may  or  may  not  be  bureaucratic  but,  more  important- 
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ly,  may  be  a  straightjacket  for  school  systems  and  negate  the  his- 
toric State  relationship  that  we  have  to  education. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  thank  you  very  much  and,  as  you  and  I  discussed 
some  of  these  issues  the  other  day,  I  understand  your  concerns. 
Though  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  connection  is  very  pronounced 
all  through  this,  I  understand  that  you  are  saying  that  at  some 
point  in  time  that  might  change. 

Of  course,  my  argument  to  that  is  that  there  is  no  way  for  us  to 
be  able  to  reach  for  world  class  standards  for  a  school  district  in 
your  State  unless  they  had  the  wherewithal  to  do  major,  massive 
things  like  figuring  out  what  content  standards  should  be  in  terms 
of  math  for  the  eighth  grade.  That  kind  of  thing. 

I  really  think — I  don't  care  how  far  you  go  in  support  of  the 
State  role — that  there  is  a  very  clear  national  role  of  determining 
what  these  kinds  of  world-class  standards  should  be  for  content,  for 
performance,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  occupational 
standards.  I  just  think  that,  and  that  is  what  this  really  does  is  de- 
velop that  information  and  then  from  that  you  have  the  other 
forces  out  there  that  build  to  that  information. 

Yes,  you  can  have  leadership,  you  can  have  help,  you  can  have 
facilitation,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  absolve  ourselves 
from  taking  that  major  role  to  try  to  build  an  educational  attention 
nationally  in  light  of  that. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Well,  I  hear  the  reference  to  voluntary  but  a  na- 
tional skills  standards  board  by  definition,  I  believe,  goes  far 
beyond  setting  voluntary  standards. 

But  we  will  have  to — we  will  not  resolve  this  here  today.  Maybe 
we  will  never  resolve  it,  but  I  would  like  to  keep  the  conversation 
going. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  want  to  join  in  the 
uniform  chorus  of  praise  to  the  Secretary  who  brings  to  this  en- 
deavor great  experience  and  wisdom.  He  has  been  most  helpful  and 
cooperative  in  dealing  with  this  issue  to  date.  We  have  had  some 
discussions  on  the  legislation  and  I  suspect  we  will  have  some 
more. 

I  have  just  one  general  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  that  is  as  we 
embark  on  this  process  which  includes  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  state- 
wide planning  for  educational  reform,  does  the  department  have  a 
recent  up-to-date  assessment  of  local  efforts  to  date  with  respect  to 
educational  planning  and  educational  reform? 

This  approach  might  be  a  welcome  addition  to  State  efforts,  but 
if  significant  efforts  have  already  been  undertaken  at  that  State 
level  for  these  comprehensive  plans,  if  they  have  a  sense  of  where 
they  are  going,  where  they  want  to  go,  then  perhaps  we  can  think 
of  other  Federal  roles  in  this  great  debate  about  educational 
reform. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  think.  Congressman,  if  you  analyzed  what  is 
out  there  now  you  would  see  every  State  is  different  in  terms  of 
what  they  have  done  and  where  they  are.  In  every  school  district 
and  every  school,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  State  infor- 
mation about  those  kinds  of  issues  but  nothing  like  the  kinds  of 
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stimulation  that  we  think  this  kind  of  attention  would  give  to  those 
issues. 

And  by  having  decisionmakers  on  the  local  level  deal  with  teach- 
ing and  learning,  deal  with  all  children,  we  think  that  that  kind  of 
energy  will  be  very  helpful. 

As  you  might  point  out,  you  can  find  a  school  district  here  that 
might  have  done  50  percent  of  this  kind  of  analysis  in  trying  to  re- 
spond to  it.  You  might  find  one  95  percent  and  some  hardly  any. 

So  I  think  that  the  main  thing  is  that  we  energize  the  whole 
system  and  really  make  it  kind  of  a  national  interest  for  every 
State  to  be  involved  in  better  teaching,  better  learning. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  could  summarize  whatever  infor- 
mation you  have  available  on  State  efforts  and  would  forward  it  to 
me,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  will  do  that.  I  surely  will.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, thank  you  for  being  here  and  thank  you  for  all  of  your  help 
and  your  work  and  your  time  spent  with  members  of  this  commit- 
tee on  this  legislation. 

After  spending  10  years  working  with  you  on  children  and  family 
issues,  I  really  believe  that  your  service  in  this  position  is  really 
one  of  the  great  contributions  of  the  Clinton  administration  to  na- 
tional policy.  I  think  you  are  going  to  be  a  tremendous,  tremendous 
Secretary. 

The  questions  that  were  asked  by  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  if  you  will,  are  in  a  sense  the  same  questions  I 
have,  but  I  come  at  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 

I  think  you  have  done  a  very,  very  credible  job  in  integrating  the 
opportunity  to  learn  standards  into  this  legislation;  however,  I 
must  tell  you  I  still  continue  to  be  concerned  about  them. 

We  have  learned  in  our  studies  of  children  over  the  last  10  or  15 
years  that  they  are  capable  of  much  more  than  we  ask  of  them. 
From  infants  to  adolescents  throughout  entire  youth  experience, 
children  have  tremendous  capabilities.  The  question  is  do  we 
always  extract  the  best  in  our  handling  of  them  and  our  nurturing 
of  those  children. 

By  the  same  token,  as  we  seek  to  send  every  child  to  school 
ready  to  learn,  I  am  terribly  concerned  about  the  issue  whether  we 
have  every  school  ready  to  teach.  I  do  not  understand  the  hostility 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  this  issue. 

We  know  that  people  make  decisions  about  buying  their  houses, 
about  changing  jobs,  and  about  the  communities  that  they  will  live 
in  based  upon  the  education  they  think  their  children  may  receive. 
Houses  are  assessed  differently  and  patterns  in  communities 
change  because  of  schools.  It  is,  I  think,  the  first  or  second  criteria 
that  people  use  in  a  decision  to  make  that  investment  to  locate,  to 
put  down  their  roots. 

I  just  think  there  is,  if  you  will,  a  consumer  right  to  know  about 
the  effort  that  the  State  and  the  local  districts  are  making.  I  think 
you  raise  that  issue  and  I  think  Mr.  Gunderson  asked  you  that 
question.  You  ask  for  a  timetable,  you  ferret  it  out,  and  I  commend 
you  for  that  because  I  think  that  is  an  important  part. 
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We  are  continuously  asking  ourselves  not  only  in  this  legislation 
but  also  in  the  discussion  of  education  reform  about  the  effort  that 
our  children  will  make.  There  is  very  little  evidence  that  children 
will  not  make  the  effort  if  the  challenge  is  put  to  them  and  the 
resources  are  made  available.  We  see  it  time  and  again  in  every 
pilot  program  and  individual  effort  at  looking  at  children. 

I  think  the  children  have  a  right  to  ask  what  is  the  effort  that 
their  community  is  prepared  to  make  on  their  behalf. 

Because  I  must  tell  you — we  all  know  this,  and  I  guess  I  am  en- 
tering that  age  bracket  where  you  say  it  more  often  than  not — the 
resources  that  are  available  to  young  children  today  in  most 
schools  are  not  comparable  to  what  my  parents  and  grandparents 
were  prepared  to  make  available  to  me. 

There  is  a  generational  slighting  here  of  our  young  children.  I 
think  that  while  we  cannot  steer  this  ship  of  public  education  be- 
cause our  control  and  our  funding  is  so  small,  and  although  I  think 
you  and  President  Clinton  represent  a  view  of  governors  who  are 
stronger  advocates  than  we  have  had  for  a  long  time,  we  do  have 
an  obligation  to  ask  the  question  of  what  is  the  effort  that  this 
Nation  is  really,  in  fact,  prepared  to  make  on  behalf  of  educating 
the  Nation's  children. 

You  led  the  Southern  Governors  group.  We  have  got  to  ask  that 
question  because  it  is  not  fair  to  this  generation  of  children.  I  tour 
schools  in  my  district  where  the  rain  is  coming  through  the  ceiling, 
where  teachers  are  not  certified,  trained  or  credentialed  in  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  teaching,  where  modern  technology  is  not 
available,  where  textbooks  talk  about  a  world  that  no  longer  exists, 
whether  it  is  geography  or  mathematics  or  space  travel  or  job  occu- 
pations. 

We  have  got  to  address  that.  I  think  this  legislation  starts  to 
make  people  accountable.  But  I  can  no  longer  sit  here  and  listen  to 
leader  after  leader,  especially  at  the  State  level  and  in  the  legisla- 
tures, talk  about  the  importance  of  education  and  then  continue  to 
cut  the  resources  to  education.  Let  us  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  world  class  education  system,  especially  on  your  terms, 
which  are  most  important:  that  every  child  has  the  capability  of 
achieving  those  goals  and  achieving  that  knowledge  to  make  them 
productive  and  participants  in  this  democratic  society. 

I  just  do  not  want  to  leave  the  notion  that  this  is  not  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  debate.  I  commend  you.  You  have  come  a  long  way 
and  I  appreciate  the  controversy  in  this  debate.  But  parents  and 
children  have  a  right  to  know  the  effort  that  we  are  prepared  to 
make  or  are  not  making,  so  that  they  can  make  those  decisions 
about  their  children's  education. 

Every  parent  wants  those  goals.  Every  parent  wants  to  see  that 
their  child  passes  the  assessments  and  is  achieving  those  goals. 
That  is  what  we  want  for  our  children.  But  we  have  got  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  have  put  them  into  a  system  that  can  deliver 
that. 

It  is  the  fundamental  issue  here.  I  really  want  to  commend  you 
and  thank  you  for  not  only  this  effort  but  for  what  you  have  done 
on  behalf  of  children  and  families  and  families  at  risk  in  your 
entire  public  service  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  thank  you  so  much,  Congressman,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  years  of  service  for  children  and  children's  health  and 
education  and  other  issues.  I  go  to  bed  every  night  concerned  about 
the  very  things  you  talk  about  and  I  think  all  of  us  are  interested 
in  trying  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  education  where  all  children 
have  the  best  opportunity  possible. 

We  are  in  this  situation  here,  obviously,  where  Constitutionally 
and  legally  and  from  a  process  standpoint  the  States  really  share 
the  chief  responsibility.  I  believe  that  is  a  good  system.  I  believe  it 
brings  out  lots  of  creative,  innovative  energy  out  there  that  really 
is  capable  of  working. 

I  do  think  we  can  play  a  major  role.  It  is  my  judgment,  and  I 
have  worked  with  the  President  and  with  the  administration 
people  in  the  White  House  to  try  to  develop  a  balance  in  this  meas- 
ure, that  we  can  best  impact  that  system  within  the  structure  of 
how  education  is  handled  in  this  country. 

And  I  understand  the  debate  from  the  two  sides  and  I  am  here  in 
the  middle,  but  I  tell  you  the  debate  is  healthy,  and  it  is  good  that 
we  as  policymakers  and  decisionmakers  in  this  country  are  gath- 
ered here  in  this  free  speech  arena  to  say  what  we  feel  and  think 
about  education  and  how  we  can  best  serve  the  children  of  this 
country. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  thank  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  would  like  to 
align  myself  with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  today,  Secre- 
tary Riley,  about  our  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  and  the  work- 
ing together  that  is  taking  place  between  your  Department  and  our 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  the  question  that  Congressman  Reed 
asked.  In  Washington  State,  we  have  gone  a  fair  distance  in  estab- 
lishing student  learning  goals  and  in  working  on  the  establishment 
of  a  performance-based  assessment  system. 

How  is  this  and  what  other  States  have  already  done  going  to 
mesh  with  what  you  are  attempting  to  do? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  the  interesting  thing  about  the  way  that  Goals 
2000  would  deal  with  the  varying  conditions  and  situations 
throughout  the  country,  and  you  do  have  certain  States  that  have 
gone  great  distances  and  really  have  very  outstanding  efforts  in 
certain  areas  and  they  would  be  picked  up  where  they  are.  They 
might  have  weaknesses  in  other  areas  that  need  to  be  implement- 
ed, but  the  systemic  approach  looks  at  everything.  I  mean  it  looks 
at  curriculum  and  it  looks  at  textbooks  and  it  looks  at  teacher 
training  and  so  forth,  as  we  have  talked  about. 

And  if  a  State  is  further  along,  then  it  would  pick  it  up  right 
there  and  keep  moving — there  is  no  stopping  place  for  anybody, 
any  State.  I  do  not  care  how  far  they  have  gone  or  how  far  they 
have  not  gone,  there  are  miles  to  go. 

And  so  we  have  attempted  to  devise  this  to  then  get  into  this 
conversation  with  the  States,  a  partnership  which  I  think  is  very 
exciting.  We  are  going  to  be  involved  in  stimulating  this  kind  of 
energy,  picking  it  up  where  it  is  and  moving  it  forward. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  about  what 
part,  what  role,  parents  can  play  in  school  reform,  and  how  we  can 
get  them  more  involved. 
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How  is  this  treated  in  Goals  2000,  and  what  should  we  do  to  go 
beyond  getting  the  cooperation  of  parents?  Can  get  them  more  in- 
volved? What  about  those  children  who  have  parents  that  just 
don't  care? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  you  know  President  Clinton  has  talked  over  the 
last  months  about  an  ethic  of  learning  and  I  have  heard  him  say 
that  if  there  was  some  way  that  we  could  have  in  poor  parents  this 
ethic  of  learning  where  they  simply  imparted  to  their  children  how 
very,  very  important  it  is  for  them  to  get  a  good  education  if  they 
are  to  cescape  a  condition  of  poverty  which,  as  you  know,  presses 
down  on  health  and  education  and  everything  else. 

This  measure  puts  all  of  that  on  the  table.  It  causes  States  and 
school  districts  and  schools  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  parents  and 
parent  involvement  in  every  school  that  is  out  there  and,  as  you 
know,  in  some  places  a  lot  is  going  on  and  other  places  very  little. 

It  is  part  of  this  in  terms  of  the  plans  and  the  development  of 
where  they  are  going  in  the  various  schools.  It  is  specified  as  being 
part  of  it,  and  will  get  things  moving  to  where  other  poor  parents 
are  seeing  what  is  accomplished  by  their  counterparts  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  where  they  are  coming  together  and  meeting 
in  the  school  and  working  with  teachers  and  interested  in  all  of  the 
community  problems  such  as  drugs  or  violence  or  poverty. 

I  think  this  could  play  a  great  role  in  bringing  out  that  kind  of 
involvement  across  this  country. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  My  time  is  just  about  up  but  given  that  the  first 
national  education  goal  focuses  on  preschool  children,  what  effect 
is  your  bill  going  to  have  on  early  childhood  education? 

Mr.  Riley.  It  is  also,  of  course,  part  of  the  plan  for  the  State  and 
the  local  district  to  deal  with  and  for  them  to  come  up  with  their 
ideas  and  concepts  of  it.  As  you  know.  Head  Start  and  WIC  and 
many  of  those  things  that  impact  early  childhood  education  are  in 
HHS  or  Agriculture  or  other  departments. 

We  are  working  very  closely  with  those  other  departments  to  see 
that  those  lines  are  blurred  in  terms  of  how  we  handle  young  chil- 
dren in  preparing  them  for  school.  There  is  language  in  here  also 
that  encourages  coordination  between  agencies  that  deal  with  stu- 
dents and  their  problems  and  their  preschool  and  postschool  prob- 
lems. 

So  that  also,  in  a  look  at  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  a  particular 
school  district,  that  would  be  an  issue  that  we  would  look  at. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  not  for  any  personal  reasons  or  philosophical  reasons,  but  be- 
cause of  a  scheduling  reason,  the  Republicans  have  left  for  a  prior 
scheduled  meeting  and  they  will  return. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  glad  you  pointed  that  out,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  didn't  know  if  I  was  doing  well  or  poorly  with  them. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Ms.  English. 

Ms.  English.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary, 
thanks  very  much  for  being  here  today.  I  have  two  questions  and  I 
will  ask  them  both  and  then  let  you  use  the  allotted  time  to  answer 
them. 
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The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  BIA  Indian  education  program's  in- 
volvement in  the  reform  effort.  I  do  appreciate  the  increased  fund- 
ing, but  the  bill  does  not  really  go  into  much  detail  as  to  how  the 
BIA  Indian  education  program  will  parallel  the  reform  package 
that  is  being  developed.  Is  it  based  only  upon  an  agreement  be- 
tween yourself  and  Secretary  Babbett? 

How  do  you  envision  that  agreement  to  be  and  do  you  think  that 
there  could  be  the  potential  for  adding  more  work  detailed  lan- 
guage in  the  bill?  The  BIA  program  incorporates  182  schools  and 
44,000  students,  and  I  think  that  is  a  significant  number  of  stu- 
dents. They  should  be  part  of  this  education  reform  initiative. 

My  second  question  is  what  do  you  believe  will  happen  to  the 
States'  commitments?  As  we  continue  down  this  road  toward 
reform  and  the  Federal  Government  increases  our  long  overdue 
commitment,  I  think  there  will  be  temptations  for  States  who  do 
not  have  the  same  vision  for  education  or  financial  commitments 
to  education  to  decrease  their  own  commitment,  both  financially 
and  in  accountability.  These  States  will  start  pointing  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  as  being  responsible  for  the  failure  of  education 
reform.  If  it  fails  they  will  say  it  was  the  Federal  Government's 
problem. 

How  do  we  ensure  that  the  States'  commitments  will  correlate 
with  and  match  the  Federal  Government's  commitment  to  funding 
resources  and  education  reform? 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  bill  provides,  as  you  point 
out,  that  the  Native  American  issue  is  handled  through,  of  course, 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  it  is  handled  much  like  a  particu- 
lar State  would  be  handled  with  separate  funding  provided  and 
that  then  would  have  to  be  arrived  at  with  some  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

We  felt  like  that  with  the  federally  operated  school  system,  and 
it  is  sizable.  It  is  something  about  which  I  have  interest  and  con- 
cern and  I  have  talked  with  Secretary  Babbett  some  about  that 
issue  and  we  plan  to  talk  a  lot  more. 

But  it  is  our  feeling  that  would  be,  from  a  process  standpoint,  the 
best  way  to  handle  these  federally  operated  school  systems  and  we 
did  give  it  special  attention  and  special  funding.  I  would  welcome 
any  ideas  or  suggestions  that  you  might  have  along  the  way,  but 
we  will  see  that  it  is  handled  certainly  equally  with  every  other 
State  as  they  are  handled. 

The  other  question  dealing  with  whether  or  not  this  would  in 
some  way  reduce  a  State,  I  guess,  or  local  school  district  commit- 
ment or  support  for  education  accountability,  I  would  hope  would 
be  just  the  opposite  of  the  impact  of  this  measure. 

We  will  be  elevating  high  standards  and  getting  the  American 
people  in  every  State  interested  in  improvement. 

And  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  calls  for  accountability  and  for  the 
analysis  of  results  will  mean  more  attention  to  what  is  done  in  the 
States  and  the  local  school  districts  with  those  resources  that  are 
there. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Woolsey. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  you  and 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  you  back  here.  Secretary 
Riley. 
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Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Thank  you  for  being  so  generous  with  your  time 
and  your  expertise.  You  make  me  thankful  that  I  am  on  this  very 
important  committee.  Your  enthusiasm  and  your  interest  is  very, 
very  true  and  so  helpful  to  us. 

I  know  I  am  going  to  sound  like  a  broken  record  because  I  am 
going  to  talk  again  about  looking  at  coordinated  services  and  the 
whole  child,  the  entire  student.  It  pleases  me  greatly  that  the 
Goals  2000  program  includes  language  setting  the  stage  for  coordi- 
nating services  because,  as  we  all  know,  I  have  been  talking  about 
the  need  for  every  child  going  to  school  healthy,  well-nourished, 
and  ready  to  learn.  Once  that  child  is  at  school  I  would  like  to  see 
support  services  made  available  to  enable  that  child  to  become 
well-educated. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  we  must  begin  to  take  the  whole  child 
into  account,  which  means  not  only  having  bright,  articulate,  well- 
trained  teachers,  but  also  having  students  that  are  ready  to  learn. 

So  that  leads  me  to  my  major  question.  Do  you.  Secretary  Riley, 
believe  that  this  program  as  we  have  laid  it  out  now  is  considering 
the  full  student?  Will  it  be  promoting  coordinated  services  as  a  pri- 
ority and  how  will  we  encourage  the  States  to  prepare  programs  to 
cover  the  entire  child,  the  entire  student? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  the  answer  is  yes.  In  my  judgment,  the  bill  will 
certainly  do  that.  It  is  intended  to  do  that.  I  think  that  we  on  the 
Federal  Government  level  can  begin,  as  I  have  discussed  earlier, 
not  by  looking  at  things  in  separate  categories  but  by  trying  to  look 
at  how  they  all  come  together. 

If  you  have  a  child  that  is  impacted  by  certain  Federal  programs, 
and  it  might  be  two  or  three  different  programs  with  all  the  associ- 
ated complications,  we  do  have  provisions  in  here  that  allow  the 
school  to  request  a  waiver  to  handle  that.  It  is  a  rather  limited 
waiver  process  in  some  ways,  but  it  is  certainly  new  ground  to 
enable  a  local  school  or  local  school  district  to  come  to  us  and  re- 
quest that  the  whole  child  be  looked  at  and  not  just  in  categories. 

Then  when  we  go  to  the  State  and  then  the  State  to  the  school 
districts.  With  these  action  improvement  plans  we  provide  very 
clearly  that  one  of  the  things  that  they  have  to  show  in  the  paren- 
tal and  community  support  involvement  section  is  that  they  focus 
on  public  and  private  community  resources,  school  resources,  pre- 
vention, early  intervention,  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  have 
talked  to  me  about  before,  that  the  students  are  holistically — needs 
are  holistically  attended  to.  Those  things  then  the  State  is  required 
to  address  in  their  action  plans. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Thank  you.  I  have  one  more  question  and  this  fol- 
lows up  on  a  press  conference  that  the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Womens  Issues  and  our  Chairman,  Dale  Kildee,  had  yesterday  to 
support  gender  equity  in  schools. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  these  provisions  fit  into  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  goals 
panels  and  the  councils.  Are  we  looking  at  gender  equity  and  diver- 
sity? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  we  certainly  are  and,  of  course,  we  strongly 
stress  that  we  are  talking  about  all  children  and  we  make  it  very 
clear  that  there  is  no  difference  between  any  child,  and  that  we  are 
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concerned  about  the  education  of  all  children  equally  and  across 
the  board. 

All  through  here  I  think  the  whole  tenor  of  this  measure  certain- 
ly makes  the  statement  that  we  are  interested  in  quality  and 
equality. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  we  might  want  to  look  at 
some  language  that  talks  about  bridging  the  gaps  that  have — I 
mean  there  are  different  programs  that  are  going  to  be  needed  that 
will  bring  young  women  and  girls  up  to  par  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Riley.  Fine.  We  will  be  happy  to  have  those  conversations. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appreci- 
ate the  chance  to  be  here.  You  can  tell  either  I  was  late  or  I  am 
one  of  the  freshmen  and  I  am  far  down  the  list. 

During  my  many  years  as  a  State  legislator,  and  a  lot  of  us  on 
the  committee,  particularly  new  members,  have  the  background 
that  you  have  in  dealing  with  education  on  a  State  level. 

The  decision  how  to  best  educate  our  children  is  one  that  has 
been  around  for  I  know  the  many  years  I  have  been  there.  In  fact, 
in  Texas  we  were  fighting  equalization  in  the  late  1940s. 

I  have  seen  lots  of  issues  come  up  on  educational  reform  and 
they  are  hot  one  year  and  then  a  few  years  later  we  see  that  they 
are  not  really  that  effective,  and  I  hope  that  this  bill  in  the  willing- 
ness of  the  administration  that  I  have  seen  in  the  last  few  weeks  to 
work  with  us  on  the  bill  is  a  new  course  for  education.  It  will  not 
be  just  a  hot  idea  for  1993  and  we  will  forget  about  it  in  1995. 

The  willingness  of  the  administration  to  work  with  the  commit- 
tee, and  even  though  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  obvi- 
ously we  still  have  some  disagreements  and  I  think  it  is  mainly  we 
would  like  to  see  some  improvement  in  it. 

I  think  just  like  you  said  in  your  opening  remarks  this  is  a  first 
step  that  we  can  deal  with  it,  and  with  that  I  have  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

The  first  one  is  that  I  noticed  under  the  bill  on  page  40  you  are 
using  the  current  Chapter  One  formula.  Is  that  because  we  have 
not  rewritten  the  Chapter  One  formula?  There  is  not  an  intent  to 
actually  use  an  old  formula  instead  of  whatever  may  come  out  of 
this  committee  and  the  full  committee  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Riley.  This  will  change  when  the  formula  changes. 

Mr.  Green.  One  of  the  other  concerns  I  had  was  created  in  some 
of  the  members  of  the  panel  and  on  page  11,  and  I  know  this  is 
probably  discussed  because  we  discussed  it  between  members,  that 
you  have  five  members  of  the  opposite  political  party  on  the  goals 
panel. 

Now,  I  have  served  with  lots  of  governors  in  Texas:  some  good 
and  some  not  so  good  and  some  who  put  education  at  a  priority — I 
think  we  shared  that  at  one  earlier  meeting — and  some  who  just 
because  they  happen  to  be  governor  they  did  not  care  about  educa- 
tion except  they  knew  it  cost  too  much. 

My  concern  is  by  saying  that  putting  five  members  as  the  non- 
Presidential  party  are  we  just  filling  slots  or  are  we  going  to  actu- 
ally pick  out?  Now,  there  are  governors,  and  being  a  Democrat 
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there  are  Republican  governors  who  are  far-thinking  on  education 
but  there  are  some  just  like  there  are  some  Democratic  governors 
and,  hopefully  and  God  forbid  we  don't  lose  control  of  the  White 
House  in  1996,  that  there  are  some  Democratic  governors  who  may 
not  be  as  reflective  of  educational  reform  or  educational  initiatives. 

I  understand  the  bipartisanship  and  that  is  what  we  are  aiming 
for  but  I  also  hope  we  are  not  setting  ourselves  up  for  failure  by 
just  filling  slots  with  nonPresidential  party  governors. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  you  and  I  have  had  some  discussion  on  that, 
Congressman.  I  understand  the  points  you  make  about  the  goals 
panel  and  I  think  you  fully  realize  that  with  the  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  the  feeling  of  all  the  governors  coming 
together,  with  President  Bush  then  coming  in,  and  with  Bill  Clin- 
ton being  in  the  middle  of  that,  we  sincerely  felt,  and  the  President 
does,  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed. 

And  that  is  to  take  basically  the  structure  of  the  Goals  Panel, 
which  is  bipartisan,  and  to  take  the  basic  goals,  national  goals 
which  were  a  consensus  of  the  50  governors  and  the  President,  and, 
basically  move  that  forward. 

There  is  some  slight  adjustments  to  it.  As  you  know,  State  legis- 
lators have  been  added  and  then  we,  of  course,  added  foreign  lan- 
guage and  arts  to  the  basic  competencies  in  the  goals  themselves 
and  listed  the  objectives  also. 

So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  history  of 
that  and  the  fact  that  all  of  us,  and  I  really  think  all  of  us,  ought 
to  work  for  bipartisanship  in  terms  of  education  and  I  think  that  is 
important.  We  come  from  different  political  postures,  obviously, 
but  it  is  better  for  children  if  we  can  be  bipartisan  in  that  effort. 

Sometimes  you  can  try  so  hard  to  be  bipartisan  you  get  partisan 
about  being  bipartisan  and  I  hope  we  avoid  that.  But  I  do  think  we 
inherit  this  structure  and  this  history  that  I  would  urge  you  to  be 
sensitive  to  and  to  help  us  build  from  there. 

Mr.  Green.  Do  the  best  we  can  but,  again,  some  of  us  came  not 
from  the  national  governors  conference,  the  national  legislative 
conference  in  recognizing  that. 

One  last  question  in  the  brief  time  I  have.  The  five  members  rep- 
resenting business  and  industry,  and  I  think  that  is  good  because  I 
think  all  of  us  from  States  realize  that  you  have  to  involve  business 
and  industry  ultimately  to  be  effective. 

The  concern  I  have  was  that  sometimes  we  have  seen  testing  in- 
dustry people  placed  on  there  and  with  the  conflict  of  interest  that 
you  all  envision — I  see  you  shaking  your  head,  Mike,  that's  fine — 
we  will  actually  have  business  leaders  that,  obviously,  some  might 
disagree  with  on  many  cases  but  I  think  our  goal  is  adequate  edu- 
cation without  testing  industry  leaders. 

Mr.  Riley.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  goodness  for  all  our  staff.  I  understand. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  The  Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  By  the  way, 
did  you  two  serve  in  the  governors  conference  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  we  sure  did.  He  helped  me  through. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Very  good. 
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Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  your  staff  and  the  people  who  work 
with  you  on  the  extraordinary  job  that  you  did  in  such  a  short  time 
in  putting  together  this  Goals  2000  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dedication  to  edu- 
cation— I  know  it's  been  a  while  since  we  served  together  as  gover- 
nors in  the  southern  governors  conference.  Because  of  your  success 
in  South  Carolina  I  think  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  you  as  our 
Secretary  of  Education  at  these  times  when  we  need  to  make  some 
significant  inroads  in  early  education. 

However,  when  I  was  a  child  and  teenager,  to  be  educated  in  the 
United  States  was — none  was  better.  I  mean  you  couldn't  get  a 
better  education  and  now  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  fallen  behind 
quite  a  few  other  developed  countries  throughout  the  world  and, 
see,  that  is  being  addressed  in  these  Goals  2000. 

We  want  to  not  only  have  a  good  education  in  our  Nation  but 
also  have  the  best  education  in  the  world  as  we  did  before.  I  think 
that  if  anybody  can  get  us  on  the  road  to  that,  you  will. 

I  wanted  to  make  two  points  in  this  about  the  problem  just — I 
see  that  they  are  addressed  but  I  would  like  to  see  more  concern 
with  those  two  issues  because  whatever  we  do  to  improve  educa- 
tion, whatever  goals  and  standards  set,  they  will  never  be  reached 
unless  we  have  good  principals. 

My  experience  as  a  governor  is  that  the  principal  is  the  core,  the 
most  important  thing  that  you  can  have  in  a  school.  Of  course,  the 
teachers  are  necessary  and  indispensable  as  they  are  the  ones  that 
teach  the  students  directly,  but  the  principal  is  the  one  that  puts 
the  school  together  where  he  establishes  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a 
disciplined,  orderly  school,  and  whether  there  is  going  to  be  motiva- 
tion throughout  in  the  school. 

And  I  have  seen  that  in  extraordinary  examples  of  how  a  school 
that  was — the  name  of  the  school  is  Republic  of  Colombia  and  it 
was  at  that  time  just  like  the  Republic  of  Colombia  with  drug  prob- 
lems. There  were  drug  problems,  there  had  been  shootings,  and  we 
identified  one  of  the  principals  in  Puerto  Rico  and  we  went  into 
that  school  and  in  2  years  he  did  an  incredible,  extraordinary — he 
turned  around  that  whole  school  and  people  were  motivated,  the 
parents  were  involved  in  the  process,  teachers,  the  students.  I  went 
to  a  graduation  and  I  had  the — saw  the  students  giving  diplomas  to 
the  parents. 

I  have  seen  that  addressed  and  I  see  that  in  your  section 
306(C)(6)  taking  from  the  plans  talk  about  the  improvement  for  the 
teachers  and  the  principals  and  also  sometimes  with  the  States  also 
mentioned,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  bit  more  recognition  so 
the  principals  themselves  feel  they  recognize  their  importance  and 
the  whole  system  recognizes  that  importance  because  I  feel  that 
without  a  good  principal  no  matter  what  we  do  we  will  not  get  any- 
where. 

The  other  issue  that  I  see  that  you  have  addressed  also,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  it,  is  a  safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free  school, 
which  says  you  want  a  school  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  that  it 
will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learning. 

There  is  one  problem  in  having  a  disciplined  school  and  that  is 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  courts.  Perhaps  we  need  some  kind  of 
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right  of  students  to  learn  and  to  a  safe  and  quiet  environment, 
something  spelled  out  by  law  that  will  allow  us  to  keep  the  court 
sometimes  out  of  the  disciplining  process  except  in  occasions  where 
abuses  are  committed. 

But  when  the  principal  dismisses  a  student  because  they  are  too 
disruptive  and  there  is  evidence  about  sometimes  the  school — the 
courts  turn  over  that — those  decisions  and  they  intervene  in  the 
process  and  that  immediately  demoralizes  the  whole  disciplining 
process  in  the  school. 

Unless  we  have  that  in  the  schools  and  in  the  inner  city  schools 
and  the  courts  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  schools  without  disci- 
pline and  without  the  proper  environment.  We  should  address  that 
in  the  bill  or  in  the — I  don't  know  what  your  thoughts  are  about 
that  and  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  hear. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you  so  much,  Congressman.  The  issue  of  prin- 
cipals is  exactly  right  and  I  was  in  Boston  the  other  day  at  a  small 
inner  city  school  and  a  very,  very  competent  principal  and  I  went 
into  a  classroom  that  was  integrated,  in  terms  of  levels  of  capacity 
of  first  and  second  grade  level  kids,  and  saw  a  teacher  and  an  aide 
just  in  a  masterful  way  working  these  kids  and  their  education, 
with  a  little  black  boy  helping  a  little  disabled  white  girl  with  her 
work,  and  seeing  the  kind  of  things  that  happened. 

But  this  umbrella  that  a  principal  developed  was  very,  very  im- 
pressive. And  we  do,  as  you  point  out,  include  principals  in  here  as 
we  talk  about  what  the  States  and  the  local  school  districts  should 
be  dealing  with  and  I  would  certainly  pay  close  attention  to  what 
you  say  and  we  can  take  a  look  at  further  things  such  as  safe 
schools  and  disciplined  schools.  As  was  said  earlier,  you  just  do  not 
have  good  education  if  you  do  not  have  well-disciplined,  safe 
schools  free  from  drugs,  and  anything  any  of  us  can  do  to  help  that 
I  would  certainly  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Just  to  give  an  example,  one  of  the  top 
preparatory  schools  in  New  England — I  am  not  going  to  mention 
the  school  but  I  went  to  visit  recently  on  alumni  day.  It  used  to  be 
a  boys-only  school.  Now  it  is  co-ed  and  there  is  a  headmistress  and 
she  was  talking  a  lot  about  the  drug  problem  and  she  said  that  if  a 
student  was  caught  with  drugs  he  would  be  suspended  and  if  after 
he  went  through  the  process  of  rehabilitation  he  would  be  open  for 
admissions  again. 

But,  however,  there  are  other  instances  where  a  student  has 
been  caught — had  been  drinking  and  he  had  been  boisterous  with 
another  group  and  thrown — somebody  had  thrown  snow  and 
broken  a  window,  but  those  students  were  all  dismissed  and  they 
would  never  consider  taking  them  back. 

I  thought  that  the  values  were  so  turned  around  because  the 
other  thing  is  what  students  usually  have  gone  through.  Many 
people  in  this  room  have  been  involved  in  something  like  that  and 
they  were  not  really  problem  children.  They  just  got  carried  away 
in  the  one  instance;  whereas,  the  drug  user  has  the  more  serious 
problem. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  deal  with  these  things  but  when  you  can 
tell  the  top  schools  are  turning  the  values  around  like  this  and 
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giving  more  support  to  drug  users  than  somebody  who  drinks  occa- 
sionally, there  is  something  really  wrong. 

Mr.  Riley.  Those  are  very,  very  difficult  issues,  the  same  kinds  of 
issues  that  principals  and  school  people  have  to  deal  with  across 
the  board  and  the  courts.  What  is  very  serious  to  some  person  in 
one  area  is  not  that  serious  to  another,  but  certain  things  we  know 
are  serious.  We  know  violence  is  serious  and  we  know  drugs  are 
serious  and  we  cannot  have  them  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  you  have  done  is  just  put  your  finger  right  on 
one  of  the  continuing  irritations  in  this  country.  The  people  in  my 
age  group  say,  "By  God,  if  a  kid  did  the  kind  of  things  that  kids  are 
doing  in  school,  in  my  day  they  would  throw  them  out."  And  they 
are  right  and  in  those  days  we  graduated  25  percent  of  the  18-year- 
olds  in  this  country  from  high  school. 

We  threw  out  all  of  the  troublemakers  before  they  got  too  far 
along,  but  we  changed  in  this  country.  We  came  along  and  said  you 
can't  do  that.  You  gave  two  examples  there  where  arbitrarily  a  pri- 
vate school  can  decide  to  throw  out  one  group  and  rehabilitate  the 
other  group. 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  private  school — that  is  how  they  main- 
tain better  discipline.  That  is  how  they  maintain  a  more  homogene- 
ous population,  other  things  of  the  kind  which  some  people  think 
are  desirable. 

That  is  the  way  the  public  schools  in  this  country  operated  for 
many  years,  probably  200  years,  but  the  courts  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution  have  said  now  very  clearly.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
State  that  would  permit  the  public  schools  to  throw  either  group 
that  you  were  talking  about  permanently  out  of  school.  They 
wouldn't  let  them  do  it.  The  parents  would  walk  right  down  the 
street  to  the  Federal  courthouse  and  there  would  be  a  Fourteenth 
Amendment  case  filed  and  they  would  be  right  back  in  school. 

Things  have  changed  and  they  never  mentioned  publicly  the 
great  secret  that  the  private  schools  have  is  the  ability  to  boot  out 
their  problems  and  send  them  back  to  the  public  schools. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Major  Owens. 

Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  try  to  be  brief  and  I  will  try  not 
to  be  redundant.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  personally 
been  involved  in  maximizing  the  dialogue  with  us  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bill  and  you  know  my  concerns  about  the  school  deliv- 
ery standards  or  the  opportunity  to  learn  provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
lead  and  you  know  how  we  feel  about  it.  We  have  given  our  recom- 
mendations and  now  the  buck  stops  with  you.  We  will  follow  your 
lead. 

I  only  just  want  a  word  of  caution.  The  great  emphasis  here  on 
the  States  and  having  reform  come  from  the  bottom  up,  I  under- 
stand, and  I  think  it  should  come  primarily  from  the  bottom  up, 
but  we  need  to  make  certain  that  the  top  is  very  active  in  this 
process  because  unlike  any  other  industrialized  nation  and  those 
that  are  competitive  with  us  we  leave  already  most  of  our  educa- 
tion to  the  State  and  local  level.  The  difference  between  the  sys- 
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terns  and  the  performance  of  the  systems  might  have  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  education  in  all  the  other  industrialized  soci- 
eties is  more  centralized. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  extremes  that  some  of  them  go  to,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  have  a  greater  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 
It  must  not  be  a  trivial  role,  it  must  not  be  an  auxiliary  role,  it 
must  be  a  serious  role,  which  leads  me  to  my  question. 

The  States  have  gotten  into  a  habit  of  not  being — they  have  not 
been  monitored  the  last  12  years.  We  had  a  government,  an  admin- 
istration in  place  which  felt  defense  was  the  only  thing  important 
and  ever3d:hing  else — there  was  not  much  serious  monitoring  of 
what  was  going  on. 

If  you  ever  get  around  to  it  and  can  get  a  handle  on  what  is 
going  on  with  Federal  programs  that  are  funded  already,  you  will 
find  that  you  won't  recognize  some  of  them  and  what  the  money  is 
being  spent  for.  You  won't  recognize  the  great  amount  of  contempt 
there  is  out  there  for  Federal  laws  and  mandates. 

There  is  a  serious  situation  out  there  with  respect  to  budget  cuts. 
People  are  very  cynical  and  we  find  situations  and  we  have  all 
been  in  bureaucracies.  You  find  situations  where  the  Federal 
reform  money  is  coming  in,  and  you  might  find  a  person  who  all 
his  life  has  been  working  on  school  transportation  and  he  is  an 
expert  in  school  transportation  being  put  in  charge  of  curriculum 
development  because  that  is  where  the  money  is  and  he  has  the 
seniority  and  ridiculous  things  flow  from  that  in  terms  of  decision- 
making. 

So  my  question  is  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  really  provide  some 
reasonable  monitoring  of  what  is  going  on  and  see  to  it  that  this 
bill,  provisions  of  the  bill,  are  taken  seriously  by  the  States? 

There  have  been  cutbacks  in  your  staff  and  I  think  some  more 
predicted.  Will  you  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  coverage  staff- 
wise  to  see  to  it  that  reasonable  amounts  of  compliance  are  taking 
place? 

I  hate  to  use  the  word  compliance  because  we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether, but  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  unless  there  is  some 
serious  monitoring  we  are  not  going  to  recognize  in  5  years  what 
you  are  attempting  to  legislate  today. 

Mr.  Riley.  Congressman,  that  is  really  a  profound  question  about 
the  cynicism  out  there,  the  strain  on  the  budgets  and  how  it  is  im- 
pacting different  areas  in  different  ways  and  causing  some  irration- 
al decisions  to  be  made  that  impact  poorly  on  children. 

And  I  would  say  that  the  cynicism  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
real  way.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  high  standards  and  goals — where 
the  public  can  look  at  them,  see  what  they  are,  and  see  that  we  are 
moving  things  in  that  direction — we  will  begin  to  build  up  support 
among  all  people  in  a  bipartisan  way,  a  pro-children  way,  for  get- 
ting children  educated  for  the  future. 

I  think  that  is  going  to  happen  and  I  think  that  in  this  bill  we 
have  attempted  to.  The  President  feels  that  with  this  kind  of  part- 
nership with  the  States  we  are  not  trying  in  any  way  to  federalize 
education  or  create  a  Federal  curriculum.  None  of  that  is  part  of 
this. 

It  is  a  new  role  and  it  is  going  to  be  different  for  people  to  deal 
with.  It  is  a  partnership  role.  We  think  in  terms  of  programmatic 
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involvement.  We  see  a  problem  and  we  have  a  program  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

This  is  a  partnership  where  the  relationship  will  be  ongoing. 
They  will  have  in  the  various  States  a  1-year  plan  and  then  they 
will  have  a  2  or  3-year  plan  and  all  of  that  will  be  looked  at  to  see 
that  all  children  are  being  dealt  with  and  how  they  are  being  dealt 
with  and  what  is  happening. 

This  relationship,  I  think,  will  work. 

As  you  say,  there  is  some  risk  in  the  President  coming  forward 
with  this  proposal.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  talk  in 
this  same  area  but  we  think  this  is  the  way  to  go  to  get  overall 
improvement. 

Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Strickland. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Thank  you  for  being  here.  I  have  a  couple  of 
concerns  about  assessments  and  I  will  talk  to  your  staff  about  that 
in  private.  I  am  also  concerned  because  I  come  from  a  large  rural 
area  and  because  those  areas  sometimes  are  underrepresented  in 
Congress  and  in  policy  decisions,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  those 
issues  as  well. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  make  a  statement  and  then 
ask  you  I  think  what  may  be  a  different  kind  of  question  than 
those  that  you  have  received  thus  far. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  have  been  here  3V2  months, 
I  have  noticed  a  real  disconnect  between  rhetoric  and  action  and  I 
think  that  has  certainly  been  true  in  this  country  in  the  area  of 
education,  and  everyone  is  an  education  something — governor, 
president,  congressman,  whatever. 

But  it  is  my  sense  that  at  this  time  in  this  country  there  is  a 
certain  Zeitgeist,  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  the  times  that  is  upon 
us  that  makes  it  possible  to  do  something  very  significant. 

And  as  I  have  listened  to  members  of  the  other  party  as  well  as 
members  of  my  own  party  address  you  personally,  I  perceive  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  goodwill  that  is  focused  toward  you  and 
that  you  in  some  way  represent  perhaps  an  opportunity  to  bring 
this  spirit  of  the  times  to  fruition  and  that  we  can  work  together  in 
a  civilized  manner  to  accomplish  some  good  things. 

On  a  personal  level,  the  prison  at  Lucasville  is  1  mile  from  my 
home.  I  can  sit  in  my  living  room  and  look  out  the  window.  I  knew 
inmates  who  were  killed,  I  knew  officers  who  were  held  hostage. 
And  what  does  that  have  to  do  with  education  and  what  we  are 
talking  about?  I  will  tell  you  what. 

In  the  6  years  that  I  have  worked  there  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
met  three  or  four  inmates  out  of  the  hundreds  that  I  have  worked 
with  who  have  had  a  healthy  education,  who  had  a  healthy  up- 
bringing; many  don't  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Certainly  they 
have  no  meaningful  job  skills. 

They  cannot  effectively  participate  in  society  as  you  and  I  experi- 
ence it  and  so  I  am  concerned  that  the  fabric  of  our  society  is  disin- 
tegrating. I  am  glad  the  President  is  talking  about  an  education 
ethic.  I  think  that  is  incredibly  important.  I  think  it  may  be  the 
hope  of  our  survival. 

Without  trying  to  overstate  the  case,  as  you  lead  us  and  as  you 
provide  a  model  for  the  rest  of  us  and  as  you  listen  to  these  ques- 
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tions  from  each  of  us,  I  am  wondering  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  not 
in  an  academic  sense  but  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  what  is  of  great- 
est concern  to  you  as  the  Secretary  of  Education  as  you  contem- 
plate the  task  that  Hes  before  us? 

Could  you  speak  to  that,  please? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  that  would  call  for  a  question  I  had  one  time  to 
deal  with  in  a  paper  and  for  a  presentation.  A  friend  of  niine  who 
was  a  former  chaplain  at  my  university  died,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
gram that  they  have  once  a  year.  They  invite  somebody  to  speak  to 
what  really  matters.  It  has  to  be  the  same  topic  every  year  and 
that  doesn't  sound  too  difficult  but  you  start  to  write  that  down 
and  it  gets  very,  very  difficult. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  all,  first  of  all,  realize  that  every 
child  in  this  country  can  learn — every  child  who  has  high  expecta- 
tions of  themselves  and  who  has  high  expectations  from  their  par- 
ents, their  people  who  are  concerned  about  them,  their  friends, 
their  teachers,  their  principal  or  superintendents,  we  have  a  great 
obligation  in  this  country. 

We  have  this  federalism  that  makes  it  somewhat  more  difficult 
for  us  to  grasp  than  it  is  in  other  countries  and  we  have  a  very 
diverse  population  which  is,  I  think,  a  blessing  but  which  also 
makes  it  very  difficult.  You  know,  difficult  things  are  often  the 
better  things. 

I  think  that  it  is  so  terribly  important  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try that  every  single  child  have  the  very  best  opportunity  to  have  a 
strong  education  with  high  standards,  with  this  feeling  of  impor- 
tance, with  this  feeling  of  I  can  do  it,  and  with  the  parents,  teach- 
ers and  all  working  together  with  those  of  us  in  government  pro- 
viding every  single  opportunity  that  we  can  provide. 

The  President's  concept  of  responsibility  and  opportunity,  I 
think,  is  a  great  thing  to  ingrain  upon  the  young  people  and  those 
of  us  in  the  Federal  Government  that  can  provide  leadership.  We 
can  provide  direction,  we  can  provide  help  and  support  for  the 
States  to  see  that  these  things  come  about. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  Unless  there  is  addi- 
tional questions — yes,  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
quick,  Mr.  Secretary.  Actually,  three  questions  in  particular. 

In  last  year's  bill  we  included  a  provision  which  allowed  one  or 
more  LEAs  to  go  together  and  apply  for  the  school  reform  money.  I 
have  a  number  of  situations  in  my  district  where  two  or  three 
schools  within  a  county — they  have  recognized  that  they  all  literal- 
ly serve  and  prepare  people  for  the  same  workplace  and  they 
wanted  to  do  their  educational  reform  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  kind  of  concept? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  don't  think  I  could  think  of  any  objection  whatso- 
ever. Congressman.  I  think  that  is  a  fine  idea.  We  do  have  lan- 
guage in  here  that  clearly  encourages  consortia  working  together 
in  a  number  of  areas  but,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
would  be  totally  consistent. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Good.  As  long  as  we're  agreeing  on  things,  I  am 
going  to  bring  up 

Mr.  Riley.  Maybe  we  ought  to  stop.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  want  to  bring  up  the  issue  of  flexibility  be- 
cause, as  you  can  imagine,  to  some  of  us  on  this  side  it  is  a  very 
important  issue. 

On  page  65  of  the  working  draft,  getting  down  to  line  18,  it  says 
that  the  Secretary  can  approve  requests  for  flexibility  waivers  if 
and  only  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  require- 
ment impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  or  the  LEA  to  carry  out  the 
State  or  local  educational  improvement  plan. 

The  concern  I  have  about  that  language  is  that  you  and  I  both 
know  the  majority  of  schools  or  LEAs  in  this  country  are  going  to 
be  able  to  meet  those  State  or  national  plans  and  those  State  or 
national  improvement  plans. 

So  you  could  make  the  case  legally  that  you  as  the  Secretary 
would  have  no  ability  to  ever  give  any  school  a  flexibility  waiver 
because  if  the  only  basis  is  that  it  impedes  the  ability  to  carry  out 
the  improvement  plan  you  could  say,  "Look,  I  have  2,000  other 
schools  who  are  meeting  the  educational  plan  without  flexibility 
waiver  so  there  is  no  basis  for  which  I  can  grant  you  that  waiver. ' 

Would  you  be  willing  to  work  with  us  and  get  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent language  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  would  certainly  be  more  than  willing  to  think 
about  that.  The  waiver  aspect,  I  think,  is  very  important.  It  is  a 
real  good  message,  for  one  thing,  that  what  we  are  interested  in 
are  things  working  well  and  not  just  programmatic  categories  that 
then  make  it  difficult  for  a  local  school,  and  these  would  generally 
be  local  problems  that  they  are  trying  to  deal  with. 

And  so  we  favor  that,  but  we  put  the  language  in  there  to  point 
back  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  improvement  plan;  in  other  words, 
it  has  to  be  associated  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  education  im- 
provement plan,  and  you  know  the  language  we  would  certainly  be 
happy  to  look  at  in  terms  of  that. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  One  final  question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  difference  between  national  content  standards  and  national 
curricula  standards? 

Mr.  Riley.  My  advisor  tells  me  there  are  not  national  curriculum 
standards,  but  that  wasn't  the  question. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Did  you  advise  your  advisor  the  other  side  of 
the  question? 

Mr.  Riley.  He  gave  me  a  good  answer  but  it  was  to  the  wrong 
question. 

And  I  know  what  my  concept  of  national  content  standards  are 
and  how  they  are  arrived  at.  I  know  that  curriculum  then  devel- 
oped through  frameworks  on  the  State  level  would  be  driven  hope- 
fully by  voluntary  high  national  standards  that  the  State  could 
look  to. 

It  is  illegal  for  us  to  have  a  national  curriculum,  as  you  know, 
and  we  don't  favor  that.  But  we  think  it  is  very  important  to  have 
world  class  national  content  standards.  Curriculum  is  the  course  of 
study.  Content,  as  I  see  it,  is  what  a  person  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Perhaps  what  we  need  is  a  definition  inserted 
within  the  language  someplace  of  content  standards.  As  I  read  that 
section,  I  don't  think  we  defined  national  content  standards  any 
place  and  I  think  to  your  credit  I  think  you  are  trying  to  make 
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sure  nobody  interprets  that  as  curricula  standards  and  I  think  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  to  positively  define  it  for  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  we  can  certainly  take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you.  Do  you  have  any  closing  com- 
ments you  would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  so.  I  thank  you  and  the 
committee  for  the  time  and  the  interest  and  I  really  do  think  the 
questions  and  the  comments  were  all  of  a  high  level  and  indicate  to 
me  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  your  subcommittee  clearly  are  in- 
terested in  improving  education  and  that  is  what  we  are  interested 
in. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Well,  I  think  you  say  it  quite  well.  First  of  all, 
we  want  to  thank  you  for  appearing  this  morning.  I  think  that  you 
have  helped  draw  members  of  this  committee  of  both  parties  closer 
together.  Some  hearings  are  divisive  and  some  have  the  opposite 
effect  and  I  think  you  have  been  very  helpful  in  drawing  members 
of  the  committee,  including  members  of  both  parties,  closer  togeth- 
er and  that  is  a  very  significant  contribution. 

And  I  know  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  because  we  have  some  real  needs  in  education  in  this 
country,  and  you  are  the  number  one  Federal  educator  appointed 
by  the  President.  We  have  two  major  bills  this  year  we  need  to 
work  on,  this  bill  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

Hopefully,  as  we  did  so  well  28  years  ago,  1965,  with  the  initial 
enactment  of  that  bill  that  we  will  look  forward  28  years  now  and 
see  how  we  can  really  affect  the  quality  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try with  both  this  reform  bill  and  the  ESEA  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Tim  Roemer,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

OF  Indiana 

Mr.  Chairman.  Since  I  began  my  service  in  tiie  House  of  Representatives,  it  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve  on  your  subcommittee.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  and  excited  to  be  here  this  morning  as  we  welcome  Secretary  Riley  to 
discuss  "Goals  2000:  Educate  America,"  President  Clinton's  school  reform  bill. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  demonstrated  your  expertise  at  reforming  education  during 
your  tenure  as  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  You  built  coalitions  to  fight  for  educa- 
tion and  insisted  that  schools  set  goals  for  students.  You  then  set  out  to  ensure  that 
schools  had  the  resources  to  help  students  meet  those  goals.  We  are  all  well  aware 
of  similar  school  reform  efforts  in  Arkansas  under  the  leadership  of  President  Clin- 
ton. It  is  my  hope  that  we,  as  Federal  legislators,  can  mirror  these  efforts  and 
prompt  genuine  reform  within  the  other  48  States. 

I  view  "Goals  2000"  as  the  first  shot  across  the  bow  in  a  battle  for  our  Nation's 
schools.  We  have  a  unique  and  critical  opportunity  to  establish  a  framework  in 
which  our  Nation's  students  can  thrive  and  truly  be  the  best  educated  children  in 
the  world.  I  am  confident  that  under  your  leadership  "Goals  2000'  will  be  the  first 
of  many  steps  in  that  direction. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  President  on  this  bill,  as  well  as  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  initia- 
tives. 
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Statement  of  Thomas  J.  O'Toole,  EdD,  President,  The  American  Speech- 
Language-Hearing  Association 

The  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association  [ASHA]  represents  over 
70,000  speech-language  pathologists  and  audiologists  nationwide.  Nearly  half  of 
ASHA's  members  are  employed  in  educational  settings  and  in  large  part  serve  stu- 
dents with  communication  impairments  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act.  ASHA  members  have  a  long  and  outstanding  history  of  contributing  in 
the  areas  of  education  and  special  education  through  services,  research,  training, 
and  professional  standards. 

ASHA  supports  improving  educational  opportunities  for  all  students,  including 
students  with  disabilities  through  school  reform  efforts.  Over  the  years,  programs 
for  students  with  disabilities  have  made  significant  gains  in  providing  quality  serv- 
ices in  all  schools,  particularly  in  those  programs  that  promote  the  provisions  of  the 
least  restrictive  environments.  The  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  in  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act  solidifies  the  statement  that  students  with  disabilities 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  educational  community. 

ASHA  strongly  supports  the  limitation  of  waivers  contained  in  this  bill.  We  do 
not  feel  that  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  as  amended,  or  its  ac- 
companying regulations  should  be  included  in  the  waiver  section,  and  we  suggest 
the  need  for  clearer  construction  language  for  this  section. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  terms  "related  services"  and  "related  service  person- 
nel" be  included  through  the  bill  whenever  the  terms  educator  or  teachers  are  used. 
Although  these  services  providers  are  not  teachers  per  se,  they  offer  services  that 
are  critical  for  the  quality  education  of  all  students,  especially  students  with  disabil- 
ities. 

ASHA  firmly  believes  that  the  National  Education  Goals  relate  to  the  needs  of 
students  with  disabilities.  Accommodations  and  adaptations  for  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  must  be  included  for  all  assessment  systems  and  all  content 
standards  systems  that  are  developed  through  the  work  of  the  National  Goals  Panel 
and  the  National  Education  Standards  Improvement  Council. 

We  hope  that  our  recommendations  are  useful  to  you  and  we  appreciate  your  con- 
sideration of  our  comments. 
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Statement  of  The  National  Coalition  for  Advanced  Manufacturing 

NACFAM,  an  industry-led,  non-partisan  organization,  supports  the  creation  of  na- 
tional voluntary  skill  standards  promoted  by  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board, 
but  only  if  industry  plays  a  key  role  in  determining  those  standards.  While 
NACFAM  believes  industry  should  take  the  lead  in  this  process,  we  fully  recognize 
the  importance  of  partnerships  between  States  and  Federal  governments,  industry, 
labor,  and  education. 

We  are  submitting  NACFAM's  views  on  the  skill  standards  issue  for  your  review. 
We  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  Sec.  403(b)  of  H.R.  1804,  which  states, 
"With  respect  to  each  broadly  based  occupational  cluster  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  National  Board  shall  encourage,  promote,  and  assist  in  the  voluntary 
development  and  adoption  by  the  groups  described  in  subsection  (c)  . . ." 

To  stress  the  importance  of  industry's  involvement  in  the  setting  of  skill  stand- 
ards, NACFAM  proposes  the  following  change: 

". . .  the  National  Board  shall  encourage,  promote  and  assist  industry-led  working 
groups  whose  duty  it  is  to  develop  and  adopt  national  voluntary  skill  standards. 
Each  working  group  shall  focus  on  a  set  of  skills  needed  by  industry  and  shall  in- 
clude all  of  those  industries  reliant  on  workers  who  possess  those  skills.  Each  work- 
ing group  comprised  of  organizations  described  in  subsection  (c)  will  develop — . . ." 

NACFAM  will  support  the  work  of  the  Board  as  long  as  industry  is  well  repre- 
sented on  the  Board.  In  stressing  this  point,  we  make  reference  to  the  "Analysis  of 
the  Finding  of  the  Public  Dialogue  on  Voluntary,  Industry-Based  Skill  Standards 
and  Certification,"  which  was  included  in  an  information  packet  released  last  Octo- 
ber by  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  at  a  reception  honoring  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  Education  and  Labor  skill  standards  grants.  The  analysis  quoted  a  re- 
spondent as  saying,  "Industry  has  to  take  the  lead  in  this  process  and  be  fully  sup- 
ported by  labor,  government  and  education.  More  specifically,  industry-based  trade 
associations  or  business  groups  should  become  the  focal  point  for  the  development  of 
standards." 

NACFAM  strongly  believes  that  skill  standards  are  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  high-performance  workforce,  which  is  crucial  to  America's  economic  competi- 
tiveness. NACFAM  has  257  member  organizations:  57  corporations  (including  sever- 
al Fortune  500  companies);  175  centers  of  manufacturing  technology  extension,  edu- 
cation, and  research  (making  NACFAM  the  largest  association  of  such  centers);  and 
25  national  and  technical  training  associations  (representing  between  them  over 
80,000  firms  and  25,000  technical  education  and  training  institutions). 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  for  keeping  the  record  open  for  additional  testimonies. 
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Chairman  Kildee,  Chairman  Ford,  Congressman  Goodling,  members  of 
the  committee:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to  discuss 
the  President's  education  reform  bill,  the  GOALS  2000:  EDDCATB 
AMERICA  ACT. 

Like  each  of  you,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  America.  We  must  improve  our 
education  system  if  we  are  to  prosper  as  a  democratic  country  and 
to  build  a  high-skill  high-wage  economy.  Education  reform  and 
improvement  must  be  a  high  priority  in  all  of  our  communities  and 
states  throughout  this  great  country. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  students  in  America  receive  a 
watered  down  curriculum.  And  for  far  too  many  of  our  students,  we 
have  low  expectations.  Many  other  countries  against  which  we 
compete  for  jobs  expect  all  of  their  students  to  take  challenging 
course  work  in  a  variety  of  academic  areas,  including  especially 
students  headed  for  the  work  place  rather  than  a  4 -year  college. 

As  we  approach  the  21st  Century,  our  prosperity  and  dreams  hinge  on 
education  as  never  before.  The  global  economy  is  characterized  by 
an  information-rich  world,  dependent  on  technology  and  filled  with 
high  skill,  high-wage  jobs.  In  this  world,  the  work  force, 
businesses,  communities  and  countries  that  are  the  smartest  and 
best  educated  will  do  the  best.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  any 
student  behind.  Students  must  know  well  a  variety  of  subjects  — 
from  chemistry  and  foreign  languages  to  geometry  and  the  arts  and 
from  English  and  geography  to  history.  Many  more  students  must  be 
competent  in  both  academic  and  occupational  areas  as  the  world 
becomes  smaller  and  more  immediate. 

A  strong  education  system  is,  of  course,  good  for  its  own  sake  for 
an  individual,  but  now  it  is  a  social  imperative  in  an  ever- 
changing  democracy  and  an  economic  imperative  in  an  international 
marketplace.  If  we  do  not  meet  the  challenges,  we  face,  as 
futurists  say;  an  unacceptable  future  for  many  of  today's  children 
and  their  communities.  The  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT  is 
about  taking  a  first  step  to  an  acceptable,  brighter  future  for 
America's  children  and  youth. 
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Two  weeks  ago,  we  released  the  math  results  from  the  1992  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  While  progress  was  made  from 
1990  to  1992,  far  too  few'  students  reached  the  higher  performance 
levels;  and,  the  gap  in  performance  between  students  of  different 
racial/ethnic  groups  remains  unacceptably  large.  It  did  appear, 
however,  that  students  who  took  more  difficult  courses,  did  more 
homework  and  watched  less  television  performed  better  on  the  NAEP 
exam.  Early  signs  are  that  the  more  challenging  math  standards  and 
curriculum  recommended  by  the  nation's  math  teachers  will  make  a 
positive  difference  in  student  performance. 

In  a  world  in  which  what  you  can  earn  depends  upon  what  you  can 
learn,  today's  young  people  will  be  destined  for  a  future  of  lower 
pay  unless  we  can  help  many  more  of  them  take  and  master  more 
challenging  subject  matter. 

i 
Therefore,  we  need  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  meet  the  National 
Education  Goals,  and  to  help  all  children,  regardless  of  their 
circximstances,  meet  challenging  standards.  That's  why  putting  the 
Goals  and  the  bipartisan  Goals  Panel  in  formal  Federal  policy  to 
report  on  progress  is  so  important  and  is  part  of  this  GOALS  2000: 
EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT  legislation.  To  achieve  these  goals  will 
require  a  fundamental  overhaul  of  our  education  system  and  new 
relationships  and  partnerships  between  our  schools  and  parents, 
educators,  community  groups,  social  and  health  agencies,  business, 
higher  education  and  early  childhood  services. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  can  best  help  by  supporting  local  and 
State  reformers  and  motivating,  leading  and  providing  information 
and  seed  money  for  State  and  local  communities  that  are  looking  for 
ways  to  improve.  The  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT  is  about 
change.  It  is  designed  to  expand  the  use  of  challenging  curricula, 
instruction,  and  assessments  geared  to  world-class  standards  . . . 
and  do  that  for  all  students . 

The  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT  will  help  to  identify  voluntary 
internationally  competitive  standards  for  what  students  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do  in  each  of  the  major  subject  areas  and 
occupational  areas.  Students,  teachers,  parents,  communities  and 
States  can  use  these  voluntary  standards  developed  by  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement  Council  to  judge  their  own 
performance.  Studies  now  report  that  American  students  don't  do  as 
well  as  students  in  other  industrialized  countries.  Yet,  currently 
we  have  no  way  to  provide  educators,  parents,  students  or  policy 
makers  throughout  our  nation  with  information  about  the  content  and 
rigor  that  students  in  other  countries  study  and  to  match  this 
information  to  our  own  American  expectations  for  students.  The 
GOALS  2000  process  will  identify  and  make  such  information 
available  throughout  America. 

Similarly,  we  don't  have  information  available  about  what 
constitutes   internationally   competitive   opportunity-to- learn 
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standards.  Through  the  GOALS  2000  ACT,  voluntary  exemplary 
opportunity-to- learn  standards  will  be  identified  in  essential 
areas  related  directly  to  teaching  and  learning  such  as  the  quality 
and  availability  of  curricula  and  materials  and  professional 
development  of  teachers  to  deliver  this  higher  content.  This 
information  will  be  made  available  by  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council.  Again,  how  can  we  compete 
internationally  if  we  don't  know  what  we  are  competing  against? 
GOALS  2000  will  give  us  that  information. 

The  existence  of  standards  will  not  change  our  schools.  We  need 
sustained,  broad-based,  grassroots  efforts  of  parents,  educators, 
business,  labor,  and  citizens  all  to  provide  every  student  the 
opportunity  to  reach  these  standards.  The  GOALS  2000  legislation 
will  challenge  every  State  and  community  to  develop  comprehensive 
action, plans  to  overhaul  their  schools  so  that  every  student  and 
every  school  can  reach  these  challenging  standards.  It  will 
activate  the  forces  of  reform  which  must  occur  in  classrooms, 
schools,  school  districts,  colleges  and  local  and  State 
governments . 

These  changes  should  not  be  just  for  change's  sake,  but  to  achieve 
greater  levels  of  skills  and  learning  for  all  students  . .  .  levels 
that  are  internationally  competitive  in  academic  and  occupational 
areas.  Students  and  schools  will  work  hardier  and  smarter  if  they 
are  given  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity. 

The  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT  builds  on  lessons  learned  from 
local  and  State  education  reform  efforts  of  the  past  10-15  years. 
Unfortunately,  these  reform  efforts  have  been  disconnected  and 
often  not  sustained.  But,  these  efforts  have  taught  us  that 
education  reforms  are  more  likely  to  work  if  they: 

•  are  comprehensive  and  systemic  —  pieces  fit  together  like  a 
puzzle; 

•  focus  on  challenging  curriculum  and  better  instruction  for  all 
students,  to  help  many  more  students  to  reach  higher 
standards ; 

•  provide  teachers  and  principals  with  new  professional 
V    development  opportunities,  to  deliver  the  challenging  content 

and  work  with  diverse  student  populations; 

•  involve  more  educators,  parents,  communities  and  business  with 
school  improvement  efforts; 

•'    are  long-term  —  phased  in  over  5-7  years; 

•  have  State  assistance  to  encourage  bottom-up  local  classroom 
innovation  and  school  site  planning; 
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•  have  accountability  based  on  results;  and 

•  provide  for  greater  flexibility  to  encourage  innovation  and 
new  ways  of  organizing  the  school  day  and  year. 

The  local  and  State  improvement  plans  under  GOALS  2000  will  begin 
to  address  changes  that  best  meet  each  school's,  community's  and 
State's  unique  circumstances.  Almost  94%  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  this  Act  in  1994  ($393  of  $420  million)  are  dedicated  to  these 
purposes . 

GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  is  only  a  first  step,  but  a  critical 
first  step  to  start  America  down  the  road  to  renewal  in  education. 
We  need  major  new  investments  in  early  childhood  and  infant  and 
national  health  as  the  President  has  proposed.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  Office  of  Education  Research  and 
Improvement  need  to  be  reauthorized.  He  in  the  Department,  like 
you,  are  reviewing  and  re-evaluating  every  part  of  the  ESEA  and 
OERI  to  revitalize  these  important  programs  to  help  disadvantaged 
schools  reach  challenging  standards.  We  need  to  have  a  new  school- 
to-work  transition,  youth  apprenticeship  program,  building  on  the 
early  successes  of  Tech-Prep  and  other  similar  initiatives. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  establish  a  National  Skill  Standards 
Board.  American  workers,  employers,  training  providers  and 
educators  must  know  what  knowledge  and  skills  are  required.  This 
part  of  the  bill  encourages  the  development  and  adoption  of  a 
voluntary  national  system  of  skill  standards  and  certification. 
The  United  States  —  unique  among  our  competitors  —  lacks  a  formal 
system  for  developing  and  disseminating  occupational  skill 
standards . 

The  challenge  for  us  to  lead  and  to  act  here  in  Washington  is 
great.  The  challenge  for  educators,  parents,  students  and  the 
public  all  across  America  to  revitalize  and  reinvent  our  schools  is 
great.  It  has  been  ten  years,  almost  to  the  day,  since  the  report 
entitled  A  Nation  At  Risk  was  released.  We  have  learned  much  about 
education  reform  since  then.  It  is  time  to  apply  these  new  lessons 
across  this  land.  The  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT  will  help  do 
that. 

Together  we  can  be  successful.  The  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT 
starts  us  on  that  high  road  to  success.  We  need  your  help  and 
support  to  pass  it. 


OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 
IN  SYSTEMIC  EDUCATION  REFORM 


TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m..  Room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Kildee,  Miller  of  California, 
Sawyer,  Unsoeld,  Roemer,  Mink,  Engel,  Green,  Woolsey,  English, 
Strickland,  Payne,  Ford,  Goodling,  Gunderson,  and  McKeon. 

Staff  present:  Susan  Wilhelm,  staff  director;  Mary  Gardner,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  Jack  Jennings,  education  counsel;  Diane 
Stark,  legislative  specialist;  and  Margaret  Kajeckas,  legislative  as- 
sociate. 

Chairman  Kildee.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education  convenes  this  morning  to  discuss  several 
issues  that  will  help  shape  the  direction  that  education  reform 
takes  in  this  country  in  the  months  ahead,  as  we  work  through  this 
bill. 

Secretary  Riley  joined  us  week  before  last  to  discuss  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  which  is  the  administration's  proposal  to 
promote  systemic  reform  in  schools.  Secretary  Robert  Reich,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  joins  us  today  to  discuss  Title  IV  of  this  bill, 
which  is  the  first  step  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to  prepare  individ- 
uals for  the  workplace. 

While  we  work  toward  better  defining  what  a  quality  school 
looks  like  and  what  children  should  know,  we  must  also  give  stu- 
dents the  tools  that  will  enable  them  to  look  at  a  prospective  occu- 
pation and  know  what  skills  are  required  for  it. 

The  representatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  will  discuss  systemic  reform  efforts 
and  possible  ways  that  the  Federal  Government  might  encourage 
such  efforts.  We  will  also  hear  from  Dr.  Sam  Meisels,  regarding  au- 
thentic performance  assessments  for  young  children,  and  Rob  Hall 
will  present  the  National  Retail  Federation's  perspective  on  Title 
IV. 

Before  I  introduce  our  witnesses,  I  would  like  to  recognize  my 
good  friend  and  "Mr.  Education"  in  the  Congress  here.  I  made  a 
visit  to  his  district  this  past  Friday,  and  he  came  to  my  district  on 
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Saturday,  and  we  took  testimony  on  the  reauthorization  of  ESEA. 
My  good  friend,  Bill  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last  week,  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  from  Secretary  Riley,  regarding  the  education 
titles  of  the  administration's  Goals  2000  legislation.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  Secretary  Reich  and  Rob  Hall,  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Retailers,  to  discuss  Title  IV  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  also 
to  welcome  all  the  other  witnesses  that  will  appear  before  us  today. 

With  the  growing  realization  that  U.S.  competitiveness  is  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  the  skills  of  the  American  workforce, 
broad-based  support  has  arisen  for  the  development  of  national 
skill  standards,  and  I  strongly  support  the  development  of  such  a 
system  in  this  country.  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  Mr.  Gun- 
derson,  introduced  legislation  that  is  somewhat  similar  to  Title  IV 
of  H.R.  1804.  My  concern,  however,  was  that  it  be  a  voluntary  kind 
of  thing  and  not  something  where  there  would  be  too  much  of  a 
presence  of  the  Federal  Government  involved. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education,  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  voluntary  develop- 
ment of  industry-recognized  skill  standards  through  the  issuance  of 
grants  to  industry-led  partnerships  of  business,  labor,  and  experts 
in  education  and  training.  That  seems  to  be  moving  along  quite 
well.  I  believe  there  are  those,  who  presently  have  those  grants, 
who  are  concerned  that  perhaps  Title  IV  may  put  too  much  of  a 
role  on  the  Federal  Government  and  may  drive  the  different  part- 
ners away  from  their  present  development. 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  become  part  of  the  education 
reform  bill,  because  I  thought  the  education  reform  bill  was  big 
enough,  and  the  skill  standards  are  big  enough.  The  last  I  heard, 
we  either  have  120  some  or  140  some  programs  throughout  the 
Federal  Government,  dealing  with  training  and  retraining.  I  do  not 
suppose  you  have  found  all  of  those  as  yet;  I  have  not  found  them, 
and  I  have  been  here  18  years. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  a  coordinated  effort,  and 
my  hope  was  that  we  would  do  this  separately  so  that  we  would 
not  get  involved  with  education  reform.  Since  we  have,  I  hope  we 
can  work  together  to  take  away  some  of  the  concerns  I  have  in  re- 
lationship to  Title  IV. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  know  the  Secretary  has  a  very  busy  sched- 
ule, so  we  will  let  him  testify  first  and  take  questions  from  the 
members  of  the  committee  afterwards. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  B.  REICH,  SECRETARY,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Reich.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Kildee,  Representative  Good- 
ling, and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  testify  with  regard  to  the  need  for  high-wage  jobs 
and  also  credentials  to  lead  to  high-wage  jobs. 

I  am  enormously  encouraged  at  the  bipartisan  support  that  I 
have  heard  this  morning  but  also  have  heard  all  along  the  way, 
since  I  have  been  here  over  the  last — it  seems  like  more  than  100 
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days,  Mr.  Chairman — on  issues  of  school  to  work  and  issues  of  cre- 
dentialing,  issues  of  making  sure  that  people  have  avenues  of 
upward  mobility. 

With  the  Chairman's  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  my  testi- 
mony for  the  record. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Reich.  Also  with  the  Chairman's  and  the  committee's  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  few  minutes  to  go  over  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Some  of  you  were  subjected  to  me  talking 
about  OSHA  the  other  day,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  not  want  to  spend  very  much  time  on  this,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  all  are  at  least  somewhat  in  agreement  about 
what  we  are  trjdng  to  achieve  and  why.  Otherwise,  we  sometimes 
go  off  in  different  directions,  without  agreeing  to  even  the  basic 
nature  of  the  problem.  So  if  you  will  tolerate  just  a  couple  of  min- 
utes of  laying  the  groundwork,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Chairman  Kildee.  As  a  former  teacher,  I  like  to  see  a  teacher  in 
action  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Reich.  I  try  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  go  exactly  40  min- 
utes. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  had  told  them  that  if  you  did  not  show  up  in 
7  minutes,  they  could  all  leave. 

Mr.  Reich.  There  will  be  an  exam,  however. 

There  are  two  separate,  distinguishable,  but  related  problems  the 
administration  is  trying  to  achieve  and  you  have  been  working  on 
with  regard  to  skill  standards  and  credentialing.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  understand  that  they  are  two  separate  problems,  even 
though  they  are  related. 

The  first  chart  here  shows  the  percent  distribution  of  increase  in 
job  losers  during  a  recession.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  you  can  see  that  on  the  average  for  the  four  prior  reces- 
sions, 44  percent  of  the  people  who  were  unemployed  were  going  to 
be  recalled.  They  expected  recall,  and  they  in  fact  did  get  recalled. 

This  is  a  typical  cyclical  recession  in  which  you  have  a  great 
number  of  people  who  are  simply  victims  of  the  business  cycle. 
They  do  not  need  retraining,  they  do  not  need  to  worry  about  any- 
thing, they  will  just  get  their  job  back. 

The  whole  unemployment  insurance  system  was  premised  on  the 
notion  that  this  was  a  very  big  portion.  In  fact,  if  we  had  done  this 
years  ago,  there  would  have  been  an  even  larger  one  there.  This  is 
only  for  the  last  four  recessions. 

This  recession,  some  would  say,  has  ended;  others  would  say  it  is 
a  jobless  recovery  that  is  really  not  much  of  a  recovery  at  all.  You 
can  see  that  there  are  only  14  percent  of  the  people  who  have  been 
unemployed  who  are  getting  their  jobs  back.  My  point  here  is  that 
there  is  an  enormous  problem  of  structural  unemployment  in  the 
economy  right  now,  and  that  structural  unemployment  has  many 
sources  and  many  underpinnings. 

One  of  them  is  that  large  companies  are  slimming  down  quite 
considerably.  The  restructurings  that  began  in  the  1980s  are  con- 
tinuing with  a  vengeance.  Number  two,  we  have  military  downsiz- 
ing, which  is  completely  appropriate  in  a  post-Cold  War  world. 
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Number  three,  advances  in  technology  mean  that  entire  industries 
are  changing  very  rapidly.  The  computer  mainframe  industry  is  no 
longer  what  it  was.  In  fact,  some  would  say  that  it  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  it  was.  Number  four,  international  trade  and  the 
winds  of  international  trade. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  enormous  structural  changes.  This  means 
that  people  have  to  change  jobs,  more  than  ever  before.  Americans 
have  to  get  new  skills,  more  than  ever  before.  They  have  to  know 
how  to  get  the  skills,  where  to  get  the  skills,  where  to  go  to  get  the 
skills,  what  skills  they  need,  and  where  the  jobs  are.  This  is  an  in- 
formation problem  facing  many  Americans,  really  for  the  first  time 
on  this  scale. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  second  aspect  of  the  problem. 
It  is  not  the  same  as  the  first.  It  is  related  indirectly  to  the  first, 
but  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  second  and  separate  prob- 
lem with  regard  to  employment. 

This  is  the  real  hourly  earnings  of  production  or  nonsupervisory 
workers  on  private  non-farm  payrolls.  This  is  BLS  Current  Employ- 
er Statistics  survey,  1992,  and  this  is  adjusted  for  1992  dollars. 

You  can  see  that  in  1977,  real  hourly  earnings  of  production  or 
nonsupervisory  workers — everybody  other  than  managerial,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  workers — were  approaching  $12  per  hour,  on 
average.  They  have  consistently  deteriorated  since  1977.  This  is  ad- 
justed for  inflation. 

You  can  see  that  in  1991,  verging  on  1992 — and  this  is  the  latest 
data  for  which  we  have  fairly  confident  numbers — they  are,  right 
now,  just  a  little  bit  over  $10,  but  they  are  on  a  downward  trajecto- 
ry. Most  American  workers  have  seen  their  real  inflation-adjusted 
earnings  for  their  cohorts,  for  their  age  group,  continue  to  decline, 
on  average,  since  1977. 

Remember,  the  first  chart  was  about  the  difficulty  of  finding  new 
jobs  and  the  structural  adjustment  problems  we  face.  Even  Ameri- 
cans who  have  jobs  are  seeing  that  it  is  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  get  a  job  that  pays  well,  that  pays  as  well  as  the  jobs  we  had 
before. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  tells  us  that  between  1979  and  1991, 
we  had  what  might  be  conventionally  called  the  decline  of  the 
middle  class.  Americans  at  the  top  did  better,  and  Americans  at 
the  bottom  did  worse.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  why  that  has  occurred.  These  are  pre-tax  dollars. 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  think  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
chart  here.  It  is  a  little  bit  difficult  to  discern,  but  let  me  explain 
it.  I  think  that  this  chart  actually  has  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  the 
others.  This  is  the  income  of  college  graduates  relative  to  other 
education  groups  between  1972  and  1990. 

You  can  see  that  the  ratio,  the  income  of  college  graduates  rela- 
tive to  other  education  groups,  has  continued  to  increase.  If  you 
have  less  than  high  school,  you  are  falling  further  and  further 
behind  college  graduates,  in  terms  of  your  real  earnings.  Less  than 
high  school,  the  ratio  is  over  2  percent.  If  you  are  a  college  gradu- 
ate relative  to  high  school,  you  are  doing  better  and  better;  not 
quite  as  well,  relative  to  non-high-school  graduates,  but  you  are 
doing  much  better  than  the  high  school  graduate.  If  you  have  1  to 
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3  years  of  college,  relative  to  the  college  graduate,  still  you  are 
doing  substantially  better. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  much  of  the  decline  in  nonsupervi- 
sory  wages,  I  believe,  can  be  attributed  to  educational  deficiencies, 
simply  not  being  ready  for  the  new  world  of  work. 

This  is  different  from  the  first  chart,  remember,  which  has  to  do 
with  structural  unemployment.  These  are  the  people  who,  because 
of  all  the  changes  in  the  American  economy,  cannot  find  a  job  that 
matches  their  skill.  This  includes  the  aerospace  defense  engineer 
who  now  cannot  find  a  job.  This  is  not  an  educational  deficiency 
problem.  This  is  an  information  problem,  a  mismatch  between 
where  people  are,  the  skills  they  have,  and  where  the  jobs  are. 
This,  affecting  most  American  workers,  has  to  do  with  their  prepa- 
ration for  all  jobs,  whatever  jobs  are  out  there. 

They  are  two  separate  issues  that  are  plaguing  the  American 
workforce,  and  there  is  no  simple  or  easy  solutions  to  either  of 
them.  This  committee  has  been  dealing  with  both  of  them  for  far 
longer  than  I  have  been  dealing  with  them. 

Occupational  skill  standards  fits  directly  within  the  parameters 
of  a  solution  or  solutions  to  these  problems.  In  the  coming  months, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  administration  will  be  talking  with  many  of  you  and 
will  be  working  with  you  in  developing  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  skills. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  this  country,  an 
awful  lot  of  separate  and  disparate  training  programs,  not  only  at 
the  Federal  level  but  also  at  the  State  level.  We  have  training  pro- 
grams that  sometimes  are  relevant,  sometimes  are  irrelevant. 
Many  of  them  at  the  Federal  Government  level  are  categorical,  so 
it  is  very  hard  for  somebody  to  even  know  they  are  eligible  and 
very  hard  for  somebody  to  become  eligible  if  they  get  laid  off  for 
purposes  for  which  the  categorical  grant  was  not  created. 

We  are  going  to  be  working  with  you.  I  look  forward  to  talking 
with  you  about  that  concept  and  the  design  of  that  much  more 
comprehensive  program  which  will  feature  one-stop  shopping.  We 
will  try  to  make  it  much  easier  for  people  who  need  to  get  some 
training  to  go  to  one  place  and  get  the  training  they  need. 

We  have  an  additional  problem  in  this  country,  and  I  will  be 
talking  with  all  of  you  about  this.  It  is  how  to  ease  the  adjustment 
from  school  to  work  for  many  of  our  young  people  who  are  not 
going  on  to  college. 

You  saw  that  chart  with  regard  to  nonsupervisory  workers.  A  lot 
of  that  is  young  people  who,  years  ago,  could  simply  graduate  from 
high  school,  get  a  $16-an-hour  job  in  a  factory.  They  cannot  do  that 
any  longer  because  that  $16-an-hour  job  is  not  there  any  longer. 
We  will  be  working  with  you  on  developing  those  designs  and  those 
programs. 

Central  to  all  of  these  training  issues,  central  to  the  question  of 
what  jobs  and  where,  is  the  issue  of  skill  standards.  When  I  go 
around  the  country  and  talk  to  people  about  getting  more  skills 
and  better  skills,  upgrading  themselves,  the  first  question  that 
people  ask  me  is,  "Training  for  what?" 
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There  is  nothing  worse  than  asking  somebody  to  get  trained,  or 
having  somebody  get  trained,  or  being  trained  yourself,  for  a  job  or 
an  industry  which  does  not  exist. 

I  was  in  Seattle,  not  long  ago,  talking  to  timber  workers.  We  had 
a  lot  of  discussions  about  "Training  for  what?"  I  have  talked  to  de- 
fense workers,  and  I  have  talked  to  workers  who  were  affected  by 
international  trade. 

Even  when  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  of  what  they  can  be 
trained  for,  the  next  question  they  ask  very  often  is,  "Once  I  am 
trained,  how  can  I  show  any  future  employer  that  I  indeed  have 
the  competencies  and  the  training  relative  to  that  future  employ- 
er? What  is  the  credential  I  can  show  if  I  am  not  college  educated? 
What  can  I  use  to  prove  that  I  indeed  have  that  credential?" 

In  this  country,  we  have  a  system  that  sorts  the  college  educated 
and  puts  them  on  one  track  and  everybody  else  on  another  track. 
The  college  degree  is  utilized  by  employers  as  a  proxy  to  symbolize, 
"Here  is  somebody  who  went  through  4  years.  Here  is  somebody 
who  has,  obviously,  a  certain  degree  of  skills  and  education." 

I  can  tell  you,  as  a  former  university  teacher,  the  college  degree 
does  not  have  very  much  to  do  with  actual  skills  on  the  job.  It  is 
simply  an  indication  that  here  is  somebody  who,  Mr.  or  Ms.  Em- 
ployer, you  can  invest  in,  confident  that  the  person  has  at  least  the 
basics,  the  fundamentals. 

Given  the  growing  gap  we  have  in  this  country  between  people 
who  have  a  college  degree  and  other  people  who  do  not  have  a  col- 
lege degree,  we  need  to  think  imaginatively  about  how  to  provide 
other  avenues  of  upward  mobility  for  people  who  do  not  or  cannot 
get  a  college  degree.  We  cannot  afford  to  degenerate  into  a  two- 
tiered  economy,  a  two-tiered  society  of  the  sort  you  saw  when  I  pre- 
sented those  graphs  to  you.  We  have  to  explore  how  we  can  provide 
people  with  a  credential  that  will  get  them  a  good  job. 

Remember  the  two  questions  that  I  keep  hearing:  "Training  for 
what?"  and  "How  can  I  prove  that  I  actually  do  have  the  training, 
that  I  have  the  credentials?" 

There  is  one  question  that  a  lot  of  business  executives  ask  me: 
"How  can  I  find  the  person  I  need  if  I  am  not  going  to  rely  solely 
on  a  4-year  college  degree?  How  can  I  be  sure  that  somebody  has 
the  skills  that  I  need?  I  cannot  simply  rely  on  their  representa- 
tions. Or  if  they  have  training,  I  cannot  simply  rely  upon  the  name 
of  the  training  school  or  institute,  because  there  are  too  many  of 
them,  and  the  training  programs  are  fragmented." 

There  is  an  information  problem  here,  on  the  supply  side  and  on 
the  demand  side.  On  the  supply  side,  it  is  an  information  problem 
because  people  do  not  know  what  to  train  for,  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  prove  that  they  have  a  credential.  On  the  demand 
side,  a  lot  of  employers  do  not  know  how  to  identify  people,  non- 
college-graduates,  who  in  fact  have  the  relevant  training. 

We  have  to  get  supply  and  demand  together,  both  in  order  to 
overcome  the  structural  unemployment  that  is  growing  in  this 
country  but  also  to  provide  avenues  of  upward  mobility  for  kids 
who  are  not  going  to  college. 

Nationally  recognized  skill  standards  provide  a  place  where 
supply  and  demand  can  come  together.  They  provide  answers  to 
those  three  questions  potentially:  Training  for  what?  How  do  I 
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show  that  I  actually  have  the  basic  competencies?  And  for  employ- 
ers, How  do  I  find  the  people  I  need,  if  I  am  not  going  to  rely  only 
on  college  degrees. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  already  been  done  in  this  area.  The  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  many  of  you,  and 
States  and  localities  have  been  involved,  and  many  industries  and 
certainly  labor  unions  have  been  involved  in  developing  skill  stand- 
ards. There  is  a  lot  of  positive  work  that  has  gone  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to  provide  an  added 
impetus  and  a  framework  for  the  work  that  is  going  on  and  to  do 
so  in  a  way  that  provides  a  national  focus  so  that  these  skills  are 
portable  across  boundaries.  People  are  going  to  have  to  move  a  lot. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  skill  standards  and  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  comport  with  six  basic  criteria.  First  of  all, 
as  I  said,  that  they  are  nationally  portable  and  that  they  are  recog- 
nized nationally. 

Second,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  national  clearinghouse  with 
regard  to  supply  and  demand.  A  lot  of  these  things  are  going  on  all 
over  the  country,  but  nobody  knows  about  them.  In  Florida,  they 
do  not  know  about  the  skill  standards  being  developed  in  Michigan. 
There  ought  to  be  a  place  where  there  can  be  knowledge  and  fertil- 
ization across  boundaries. 

Third,  they  have  to  be  developed  by  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  This  is  the  place  where  all  of  those  communities 
meet.  These  skill  standards  are  not  going  to  be  useful  unless  busi- 
ness needs  them.  They  are  not  going  to  be  useful  unless  education- 
al institutions,  short  of  the  4-year  college — here  I  am  talking  about 
community  colleges,  technical  colleges,  and  all  kinds  of  educational 
institutions — utilize  them.  They  are  not  going  to  be  useful  unless 
workers  and  labor  unions  have  a  voice  in  the  sense  of,  "This  is  the 
frontline  worker.  This  is  what  we  need.  This  is  our  perspective." 
They  are  not  going  to  be  useful  unless  all  of  these  communities 
come  together.  As  we  see  around  the  country,  where  these  skills 
are  being  developed  and  those  communities  are  not  coming  togeth- 
er, they  are  less  useful  for  the  purposes  I  mentioned  originally. 

Fourth,  credentialing  ought  to  be  based  on  assessments  of  per- 
formance and  outcomes,  not  on  tests,  wherever  possible.  This  is 
something  I  talked  to  Congresswoman  Mink  about  last  night.  Tests 
often  do  not  measure  anything  better  or  more  profound  than  the 
ability  to  take  a  test.  Again,  I  can  put  on  my  college  teacher  hat  in 
attesting  to  the  value  of  tests  and  measuring  the  ability  to  take 
tests.  What  we  need  is  assessments  based  on  performance  and 
based  on  outcomes. 

Fifth,  free  of  bias.  I  and  my  staff  have  been  talking  in  recent 
days  with  civil  rights  communities,  here  in  Washington  and  others 
in  the  civil  rights  community.  Obviously,  there  is  a  history  to  this. 
You  do  not  want  to  create  any  kind  of  tests,  any  kinds  of  assess- 
ments, or  any  kind  of  standards  which  are  biased  in  any  way, 
which  in  any  way  violate  or  abrogate  or  in  any  way  put  in  danger 
the  principles  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

Sixth,  we  should  not  have,  and  do  not  need,  a  big  bureaucracy. 
This  is  why  the  idea  is  to  have  an  independent  board,  a  board  that 
is  not  part  of  a  government  department,  a  board  that  can  be  a  faci- 
litator of  all  these  groups  coming  together.  A  very  small  budget. 
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People  on  the  board  not  paid  full-time  salaries.  People  on  the  board 
representing  these  very  different  communities  that  need  to  come 
together  to  provide  some  national  coherence  to  the  skill  develop- 
ment and  standards  process. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  getting  into  detail  with  you  about  this  legislation,  but  let 
me  wind  up  my  prepared  remarks  by  saying  this.  I  view  the  skill 
standards  as  a  unifying  device.  Reference  was  made  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent training  programs.  We  have  a  lot  of  different  training  pro- 
grams— the  government  does  and  the  private  sector  does. 

We  have  a  lot  of  confusion  out  there  in  the  market  as  to,  "What 
should  I  be  trained  for?  How  do  I  show  that  I  have  been  trained?" 
and  also  by  employers  saying,  "Where  can  I  find  the  right  people?" 
If  skill  standards  are  created  appropriately  and  well,  then  there 
are  answers  to  all  three  of  those  questions  because  you  create  the 
possibility. 

There  are  new  potential  occupations  out  there.  I  have  seen  them. 
I  have  talked  to  people  in  them.  They  do  not  require  a  college 
degree.  Computer  aided  drafting  and  design.  There  is  a  demand  out 
there  for  people  who  can  do  computer  aided  drafting  and  design, 
but  there  is  not  a  skill  standard,  and  people  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  demand.  The  business  community  needs  it,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  actually  showing  that  you  have  that  training. 

Manufacturing  specialists,  who  are  able  to  use  statistical  process 
control,  who  can  do  basic  computer  programming,  who  can  do  work 
scheduling  and  cost  accounting.  These  are  the  frontline  workers  of 
the  future:  independently  self-managed  teams.  You  go  to  the  best 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  these  are  the  people  you  see. 
These  are  the  skills  they  need.  There  is  no  way  of  preparing  for 
these  jobs  right  now.  You  cannot  get  a  certificate. 

Environmental  remediation.  A  big  industry.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
bigger  industry.  You  do  not  need  a  college  degree  to  qualify  as  a 
specialist  in  environmental  remediation,  with  regard  to  having  the 
basic  technical  knowledge  of  contaminants  or  pollution  reduction 
technologies.  You  should  not  have  to  have  a  college  degree. 

The  former  West  Germany,  with  higher  real  wages  of  production 
workers  than  we  have,  has  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  its  popu- 
lation going  on  to  college.  There  are  avenues  of  upward  mobility, 
and  there  are  ways  of  credentialing  people  there  that  provide  those 
avenues  of  upward  mobility.  We  do  not  have  them  here.  We  need 
them.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Robert  B.  Reich  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBHIT  B.  REICH 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY,  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  4,  1993 

( 

Chairman  Kildee,  Representative  Goodling,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


This  Administration  has  made  a  commitment  to  bring  America's  workers  and 
high-wage  jobs  back  together  again.   I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
emphasize  for  you  the  fundamental  role  of  skill  standards  in  realizing  this  commitment 

Our  national  economy  is  becoming,  increasingly,  a  technoiogicsJ  and  global 
economy.  To  succeed  in  the  new  economy,  our  workers  must  be  better-educated,  highly- 
skilled,  and  adaptable  -  as  weU  as  trained  to  world-class  standards.  Developing  and 
sustaining  a  globally-competitive  workforce  will  reqiiire  a  significant,  long-term 
commitment  to  improving  education  and  training. 

But  increased  funding  for  education  and  training  alone  will  not  suffice.  We  must 
be  able  to  direa  our  training  efforts  toward  creating  higher-skill  and  higher-paying  jobs. 
We  need  to  make  sure  that  otir  training  programs  effectively  supply  the  skills  employers 
demand  —  and  that  our  pmgianw  open  doors  to  opportunity  and  responsibility  —  not 
close  or  restrict  them.  And  we  need  to  ensure  that  students,  employees,  and  job-seekers, 
whether  seeking  first  jobs,  better  jobs,  or  new  jobs  -  can  be  confident  that  they  are 
getting  top-quality  training  —  and  that  their  training  efforts  will  culminate  in  a  certificate 
of  competency,  recognized  and  respected  by  employers. 

The  experience  of  our  competitors  clearly  demonstrates  that  certificates  of 
competency  and  mastery  provide  industry  with  critical  benchmarks  and  offer  students, 
workers,  and  employers  vahiable,  reliable  iitformation  concerning  occupational  skill  levels. 
However,  the  United  States  —  tmiiVft  most  major  industrialized  nations  -  has  no  formal 
system  for  developing  and  disseminating  occupational  skill  standards. 

Our  nation  does  not  lack  models  of  effective  education  and  training  -  but  we  are 
missing  a  comprehensive  framework  for  the  development,  assessment,  and  certification  of 
workforce  skilb. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  (HJl.  1804)  lays  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Administration's  comprehensive  strategy  to  create  a  system  for  developing  the  higher 
skills  that  lead  to  higher-paying  jobs.  The  development  of  a  well-educated,  highly-skiUed 
workforce  requires  high  occupational  skill  standards,  as  well  as  high  academic  standards. 
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Skill  standards  provide  a  critical  link  between  the  education  system  and  the  labor  market 
Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  National  Skill  Standards  Board  responsible  for 
promoting  the  development  and  adoption  of  a  voluntary,  nation-wide  system  of  skill 
standards  assessment  and  certification. 

Both  H.R.  1804  and  other  legislation  currently  before  you  build  on  the  wide- 
spread, bipEu^isan  consensus  that  has  developed  -  across  different  industries  and  among 
varied  interest^groupn  —  that  this  nation  needs  a  skill  standards  system.  We  are  not 
starting  from  s'cratch:  significant  contributions  to  the  development  of  such  a  system  have 
already  been  made  ~  by  business,  labor,  educators,  and  the  states  —  and  with  able 
leadership  such  as  yours.  Chairman  Kildee.  This  work,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Labor  and 
Education  Departments,  have  provided  important  indications  about  the  benefits  of  a 
voluntary  skill  standards  system.  With  a  system  of  skill  standards  in  place: 

■  students  in  education  and  training  programs  can  earn  a  credential  that  is 
portable  and  recognizable; 

■  job  applicants  -  armed  with  a  meaningful  certification  of  their  skill  levels  - 
can  have  fair  access  to  employment  opportimities; 

■  employers  have  reliable,  performance-based  information  with  which  to 
evaluate  workers'  skill  levels;  and 

■  workers  —  thanks  to  a  coherent,  credible  system  of  assessing  and 
commimicating  skill  levels  -  can  certify  that  they  have  mastered  the  skills 
necessary  for  world-class  productivity  and  can  enhance  their  employment 
security  with  portable  credentials  and  skills. 

In  addition,  a  voluntary  skill  standards  system  will  benefit: 

■  industry,  by  giving  training  providers  and  prospective  employees 
information  concerning 'the  skills  needed  for  employment  in  specific 
occupations; 

■  training  providers  and  edncators,  by  establishing  benchmarks  for 
appropriate  training  services;  and 

■  govemmcnt,  by  promoting  accountability  among  publicly-funded  training 
programs  and  protecting  the  integrity  and  efficacy  of  public  expenditures. 

In  concert  with  the  Administration's  other  initiatives  to  develop  our  nation's  human 
resources,  such  as  the  school-to-work  and  one-stop-shopping  proposals,  a  voluntary  skill 
standards  system  can  provide  a  powerful  means  of  ensuring  our  education  and  training 
programs  work  together. 
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But  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  task  and  the  intrinsic  importance  of  ensuring  a 
comprehensive,  national  system  militate  against  the  ability  of  any  one  group  to  develop 
the  system  on  its  own.  That  is  why  the  private  sector  has  actively  sou^t  the  Federal 
Government's  assistance  in  bringing  the  necessary  partners  together. 

Title  IV  of  Goals  2000  takes  us  to  this  critical  next  step  -  by  providing  impetus 
and  structure  for  the  stakeholders  to  develop  a  skill  standards  system.  The  title  . 
establishes  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board,  with  balanced  representation  from 
business  and  industry,  organized  labor;  and  educators,  conununity-based  organizations, 
and  state  and  local  governments  —  in  addition  to  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Education, 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Chair  of  the  National  Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council,  also  created  in  the  Goals  2000  legislation. 

The  Federal  role  in  this  endeavor  does  not  include  top-down  mandates  or  more 
bureaucracy.  Rather,  the  Board's  task  is  to  help  the  major  stakeholders  to  develop  the 

system,  by: 

■  identifying  broad  clusters  of  major  occupations  that  im^tve  one  or  more 
industries  in  the  United  States;  and 

■  for  each  occupational  cluster,  promoting  the  development  and  adoption  of 
of  skill  standards,  and  the  means  of  assessing  and  certifying  the  attainment 
of  such  standards. 

The  legislation  ensures  that  the  process  of  developing  skill  standards  is  inclusive  and 
representative.   It  specifically  requires  the  balanced  participation  of  the  key  players  in 
each  industry  or  occupational  cluster  and  provides  for  extensive  opportunities  for  public 
participation  and  conunent  before  the  Board  endorses  any  proposed  sldll  standards. 

It  is  time  to  take  the  next  step.  Our  entire  economy  is  suffering  from  the  current 
mismatch  between  jobs  and  skm*;  our  workers  and  our  diildren  deserve  better.  The 
development  and  adoption  of  a  vbluiitary,  national  skill  standards  system  win  help  make 
sure  that  Americans  equipped  with  new  economy  skills  are  ready  ftir  new  economy  jobs. 

Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  your  staff  and  the  staff  of  this  subcommittee, 
along  with  the  work  of  the  various  civil  rights  groups  in  this  coun- 
try, responding  to  concerns  as  to  civil  rights  in  developing  these 
skill  standards.  I  think  we  have  reached  a  consensus  on  that,  and  it 
has  been  very  helpful. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  from  Flint,  Michigan,  the 
birthplace  of  General  Motors.  At  one  time,  we  used  to  have  about 
80,000  General  Motors  employees  there.  Now,  we  have  somewhere 
between  40,000  and  50,000,  depending  on  sales  out  there  in  the 
market.  Very  often  in  this  country,  we  find  unemployment  increas- 
ing or  stabilizing,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  recovery.  We  find,  at  the 
same  time,  productivity  in  this  country  going  up. 

What  message  should  that  send  to  our  education  and  training 
people,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  different  situation  out  there:  pro- 
ductivity increases  and  our  unemployment  stabilizes. 

As  a  corollary  to  that  question,  how  good,  in  general,  is  training 
in  this  country?  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  a  college  professor,  and 
you  can  decline  if  you  want,  if  you  were  to  give  a  grade  to  training 
in  this  country  in  general,  would  you  give  it  an  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F? 

Mr.  Reich.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  partial  answer  to  your  question, 
with  regard  to  the  labor  market  system  that  we  have,  the  system 
we  have  in  place  for  getting  people  from  job  to  job  or  getting  people 
ready  for  a  job  without  a  college  degree,  I  would  give  the  entire 
labor  market  system  we  have  a  D.  It  is  not  quite  failing,  but  it  is 
close  to  failing,  and  it  is  certainly  failing  many  Americans. 

The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  we  have  a  public  and  private  system 
in  this  country,  rivaled  by  none,  with  regard  to  moving  financial 
capital  from  place  to  place.  We  have  laws,  regulations,  brokers,  and 
commissions.  We  have  a  system  of  exchanges,  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  successful  systems  in  the  world,  for  moving 
money  to  the  highest  and  best  use. 

We  do  not  have,  as  compared  to  other  industrialized  nations,  a 
good  system,  a  modern  system,  for  helping  people  move  from  job  to 
job,  getting  the  training,  the  support,  the  counseling,  the  informa- 
tion they  need.  One  of  the  things  I  am  going  to  dedicate  myself  to, 
and  again  look  forward  to  working  with  this  committee  on,  is  creat- 
ing such  a  system.  It  is  not  going  to  happen  overnight,  but  it  is  des- 
perately needed  by  more  and  more  Americans. 

Chairman  Kildee.  We  have  out  there  among  our  training  mecha- 
nisms JTPA.  I  know  that  is  not  what  you  are  here  to  testify  on  di- 
rectly, but  has  that  system  worked  as  well  as  you  would  want  it  to 
work? 

Mr.  Reich.  No,  it  has  not.  On  the  basis  of  information  that  I 
have  gleaned,  and  I  am  reading  all  the  studies  I  can  and  going  out 
and  watching  and  looking  at  all  of  the  training  centers  I  can  possi- 
bly watch  and  look  at,  I  think  that  JTPA  is  doing  a  fair  job  for 
some  populations  which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  is  not  doing  a 
very  good  job,  and  in  fact  some  studies  show  that  it  is  doing  a  very 
bad  job,  having  a  perverse  effect  on  young  people,  particularly 
teenagers  and  particularly  teenage  boys,  with  regard  to  giving 
training. 

One  thing  we  know  about  training  is,  it  has  to  be  intense,  and 
sometimes  it  has  to  be  long.  Short-term  non-intense  training  does 
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not  work.  With  regard  to  poverty  populations,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful training  programs  we  have  is  Job  Corps.  What  is  there 
about  the  Job  Corps  that  characterizes  it  and  makes  it  different 
from  many  of  our  other  training  programs?  It  is  intense,  it  is  long 
term,  and  it  really  changes  people's  lives.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
program. 

The  needs  of  people  in  this  country  who  have  been  unfortunate, 
who  are  living  in  places  where  there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  both 
the  family  and  the  economy,  are  enormous.  We  are  also  addressing 
today  the  needs  of  working  class  Americans,  average  Americans. 
They,  too,  now  need  a  great  deal  of  help  finding  new  jobs,  getting 
better  jobs,  getting  employed. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  am  the  chief  sponsor  of  a  bill  that  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  Job  Corps  centers  by  50.  I  have  seen  real 
training  take  place  there  for  real  jobs.  I  think  we  really  have  to 
proceed  along  that  line  to  get  training,  particularly  for  our  people 
who  are  disadvantaged  and  really  can  be  lost.  We  have  to  address 
that,  and  I  know  the  President  is  very  concerned  with  improving 
that  program. 

One  final  question.  You  said,  "Training  for  what?  How  do  we 
prove  we  have  the  training?"  And  the  employer  may  ask,  "How  do 
I  know  the  person  is  trained?"  Those  three  essential  questions. 
After  those  questions  are  answered,  what  role  does  employer-pro- 
vided training  play  in  the  scheme  of  things? 

Mr.  Reich.  Employers  around  America  are  spending  approxi- 
mately $30  billion  a  year  training  their  employees.  This  is  a  good, 
hefty  sum.  Thirty  billion  dollars  is  about  what  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  spend  on  unemployment  insurance.  It  turns 
out,  on  closer  inspection,  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  this 
sum,  about  $20  billion,  is  spent  on  employees  who  already  have  col- 
lege degrees.  The  75  percent  of  Americans  without  4-year  college 
degrees,  who  are  in  the  most  need  and  are  most  in  danger  of  losing 
their  way  economically,  are  getting  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
that  $30  billion  package. 

Chairman  Kildee.  TTiank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Goodling?  Mr.  Gunderson? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  back.  One  of  these  days  we  will  let  you 
quit  testifying  and  get  some  work  done,  but  it  is  always  enjoyable 
to  hear  your  presentations. 

You  know  that  some  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  board.  I  am 
sitting  here  tr5dng  to  figure  out  if  we  are  so  much  in  agreement 
that  we  are  focusing  on  the  minute  details  or  if  the  minute  details 
are  so  much  the  foundation  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  that  unless 
we  resolve  this,  nothing  works.  I  have  not  figured  out  the  answer 
to  that  yet. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Hall,  from  the  business  community, 
is  going  to  say  later  in  his  testimony.  He  said,  "However,  the  fear 
in  the  business  community  is  that  the  national  board  would  divert 
the  development  of  skill  standards  away  from  employers,  employ- 
ees, and  training  providers.  For  skill  standards  to  work  and  to  have 
real  meaning,  the  individuals  who  will  be  using  them — the  employ- 
ees, the  employers,  and  the  training  providers — need  to  be  involved 
at  every  stage  of  the  process." 
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I  will  follow  that  up,  if  I  might.  We  are  not  clear,  very  frankly, 
as  we  look  at  the  legislation,  whether  you  mean  this  as  voluntary 
or  mandatory.  Let  me  just  share  the  language  that  troubles  us. 

In  section  403(b)  of  the  bill,  you  say  it  is  the  intent  to  "encour- 
age, promote,  and  assist  in  the  voluntary  development  and  adop- 
tion of  skill  standards."  If  you  contrast  that  with  section  403(a),  it 
says,  "The  Board  shall  identify  broad  clusters  of  occupations ..." 
and  it  goes  on  to  say,  "This  shall  be  done"  by,  I  think  it  is,  1995. 
You  actually  use  the  language  on  page  88  of  the  bill,  where  you 
say,  "The  National  Board  determines,  after  public  review  and  com- 
ment, that  these  standards  are  appropriate  for  the  industry  or  oc- 
cupation." 

That  seems  to  tell  every  industry  that  you  can  develop  any  kind 
of  voluntary  skill  standards  you  want,  but  this  board — not  you,  the 
industry — is  going  to  determine  whether  they  are  appropriate  for 
your  industry  and  for  your  occupation.  How  do  you  alleviate  this 
concern  that  we  are  going  to  create  an  all-powerful  board,  as  op- 
posed to  facilitating  the  development  of  voluntary  skill  standards 
within  each  respective  industry? 

Mr.  Reich.  Congressman,  perhaps  the  word  "board"  semantically 
conjures  up  the  wrong  images.  I  envision  a  clearinghouse — a  group 
of  business,  labor,  and  education  people — who  are  able  to  identify, 
under  section  403(a),  broad  clusters  of  major  occupations  where,  as 
I  have  tried  to  identify  just  a  moment  ago,  there  seems  to  be  some 
need. 

Again,  the  business  community  is  absolutely  critical  here  and  the 
education  community  is  critical.  This  is  a  forum.  It  is  a  conversa- 
tion where  we  say,  "It  looks  like  we  do  have  a  need  here."  If  they 
are  wrong,  if  there  is  not  a  need,  those  standards  will  never  be 
used.  This  is  why  they  are  voluntary.  If  they  are  right,  supply  and 
demand  come  together. 

In  section  403(b),  it  says:  "encourage,  promote,  assist  in  the  vol- 
untary development  and  adoption"  by  the  groups  of  those  stand- 
ards. 

Again,  if  the  board  is  wrong,  if  there  is  no  need,  then  those 
standards  will  not  be  used.  They  will  be  utilized  only  if  those  stand- 
ards genuinely  respond  to  the  underlying  questions:  What  should  I 
be  training  for?  How  can  I  prove  that  I  have  that  skill?  And  for  the 
employer  to  say.  Where  can  I  find  the  people  I  need?  This  is  all  a 
matter  of  supply  and  demand. 

Unfortunately,  in  legislative  language,  we  talk  about  boards  and 
we  talk  about  "representatives."  The  minute  we  talk  about  repre- 
sentatives, we  all  get  into  the  language  of  legislating.  Let  me  again 
hasten  to  say  and  underscore,  the  purpose  here  is  to  answer  the 
three  questions  and  to  bring  supply  and  demand  together. 

We  want  to  create  a  forum  in  which  business,  education,  and 
labor  have  a  better  chance  than  they  do  now  of  identifying  areas 
where  skill  standards  would  ease  market  adjustments,  bring  people 
and  skills  and  areas  of  need  together,  and  also  provide  some  bench- 
marks for  young  people  and  others  who  want  to  get  skills  and  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institutions  who  want  to  know  what 
they  should  train  people  for. 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  How  would  you  respond  if,  rather  than  a  board, 
we  created  an  advisory  commission  that  had  the  advisory  function 
but  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  an  all-powerful  board? 

Mr.  Reich.  Congressman,  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  called  it  a 
banana.  It  does  not  matter.  The  semantics  really  do  not  matter. 
The  function  is  the  most  important  thing. 

I  did  not  mean  to  be  flippant  with  you  just  now. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  No,  I  am  not  offended. 

Mr.  Reich.  To  the  extent  that  the  semantics  are  getting  in  the 
way  with  regard  to  conjuring  up  images  of  regulatory  authority,  I 
would  be  very  open  to  exploring  different  words  that  have  less  of 
that  kind  of  effect. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  The  concern  I  have,  and  I  think  we  agree,  is 
that  we  are  playing  catch-up  in  this  area.  You  are  recommending  a 
28-member  independent  national  board.  You  and  I  both  know  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  develop  the  regulations  to  make  sure  the 
board  is  independent  but  not  so  independent  that,  very  frankly, 
you  and  Secretary  Riley  cannot  get  done  what  needs  to  get  done. 

Then  you  are  going  to  have  to  establish  an  appointment  process. 
If  I  understand  correctly,  we  are  going  to  get  three  appointments 
from  Bob  Michel,  three  appointments  from  Tom  Foley,  and  three 
appointments  from  Bob  Dole,  and  three  appointments  from  George 
Bush,  and  then  the  administration  is  going  to  figure  out  who  they 
are,  and  they  are  going  to  have  12  of  their  own  to  counterbalance 
those  congressional  appointments.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  these 
four  official  appointments  being  the  Cabinet  secretaries  and  the 
chair  of  NESC. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  going  to  get  this  group  together  and 
they  are  going  to  say,  "By  God,  we  have  an  appointment,  and  we 
are  going  to  do  something  to  change  the  world."  And  you  are  going 
to  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  guys.  We  have  to  get  something  done."  I 
really  worry. 

That  is  why,  in  the  bill  that  I  and  Congressman  Goodling  have 
introduced,  we  have  said,  frankly,  we  are  Republicans,  giving  you, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  author- 
ity to  put  together  a  compact.  If  you  want  an  advisory  commission 
that  helps  you,  that  has  involvement  from  the  private  sector,  I  am 
all  for  that. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  spend  more  time  creating  and  controlling 
this  board  than  getting  done  the  very  mission  that  I  think  you  and 
I,  and  I  think  most  of  us,  seek  to  do  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

This  seems  to  me,  with  the  possible  exception  of  this  civil  rights 
issue  on  disparate  impact,  to  be  the  only  two  real  stumbling  blocks 
that  we  have  to  work  out.  Any  help  you  can  give  us  in  that  regard 
or  willingness  I  would  appreciate  immensely. 

Mr.  Reich.  Again,  I  am  gratified — my  staff  has  told  me,  and 
other  staffs  working  here  continue  to  work  very  closely  together — 
that  there  is  very  strong  bipartisan  support  with  regard  to  dealing 
with  the  problem  and  also  coming  up  with  a  solution  along  these 
principles. 

As  you  said,  we  do  not  want  a  big  bureaucracy  that  suddenly 
meets  and  says,  "We  are  going  to  change  the  world,  and  we  are 
going  to  mandate  something  that  is  not  here."  The  proposed  legis- 
lation gives  them  no  power  to  mandate  anjrthing. 
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Again  let  me  underscore.  If  this  board  fails  to  do  what  the 
market  needs  it  to  do,  if  it  fails  to  identify  areas  where  there  really 
is  a  need  for  jobs,  and  where,  if  people  were  skilled  appropriately, 
they  would  be  able  to  fulfill  that  need.  If  the  board  fails  to  do  that, 
which  is  its  central  function,  overcoming  that  market  imperfection, 
then  the  board  becomes,  very  rapidly,  useless.  If  it  fails  to  do  what 
it  is  supposed  to  do,  it  literally  has  no  function. 

What  I  hear  you  saying,  and  I  understand  exactly  what  you  are 
saying,  is  that  you  do  not  want  to  create  a  large  group  of  people 
who  all  feel  that  they  are  representatives  of  some  other  group  of 
people,  and  that  their  entire  purpose  in  being  there  is  simply  to 
represent  their  constituency.  I  understand  that.  That  is  why  the 
word  "representative"  is  an  unfortunate  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vitally  important  that  if  this  board,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  is  going  to  be  able  to  identify  areas  of 
potential  needs  and  potential  skills  and  bridge  that  gap,  there  are 
people  at  that  table  from  the  business  community,  from  the  educa- 
tion community,  from  the  labor  community,  because  those  are  the 
communities  that  have  the  most  information  about  how  to  bridge 
that  gap. 

I  do  not  have  any  better  idea  about  how  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  all  around  the  table  and  how  to  also  ensure  that  there  is  this 
kind  of  national  clearinghouse. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Do  you  see  this  as  primarily  related  to  the 
youth  apprenticeship  programs  or  to  our  existing  apprenticeship 
programs  as  they  exist  in  the  adult  trades? 

Mr.  Reich.  This  board  and  the  voluntary  skill  standards  that  em- 
anate and  are  encouraged  and  facilitated  by  this  board  would  help 
in  every  respect.  It  would  help  with  regard  to  youth  apprenticeship 
or  school-to-work  programs  because  it  would  provide  information, 
answering  those  three  questions  that  I  presented. 

It  would  help  in  people  getting  a  new  job,  people  who  are  dislo- 
cated workers  who  want  training:  Where  do  I  train?  What  do  I 
train  for?  Employers:  Where  do  I  look  to  get  the  people  I  need?  It 
would  help  an  aerospace  technician.  The  engineer  probably  has  a 
college  degree,  but  let's  take  the  aerospace  engineer  who  wants  to 
get  some  skills  which  might  build  on  aerospace  engineering.  The 
aerospace  engineer  has  no  idea  right  now  where  there  are  jobs  that 
build  upon  those  skills. 

This  certification  process  and  this  board,  if  it  works  and  func- 
tions as  it  should,  will  provide  some  answers  to  those  questions. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  The  Chairman  is  ready  to  gavel  me  down,  so  let 
me  make  a  closing  comment  here.  I  hope  that  our  goal  is  to  break 
the  mold  in  designing  new  apprenticeship  programs  for  the  21st 
century,  in  not  establishing  a  national  skill  standard  for  industrial 
apprenticeship  trades  of  the  1950s.  We  have  to  figure  out  how  we 
can  accomplish  that.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Secretary's  concerns  triggered  something  familiar  to  me,  and 
I  started  searching  back  through  my  computer  for  it.  Then  I  had  to 
consult  with  my  colleague  who  came  to  this  committee  with  me  in 
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1965,  Mrs.  Mink.  I  said,  "Who  was  that  guy  that  Johnson  had  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  came  down  and  said  what  he  is  saying?" 

It  was  Willard  Wirtz.  He  used  slightly  different  language  to  de- 
scribe a  set  of  concerns  that  you  just  described  when  you  talked 
about  putting  supply  and  demand  together. 

There  were  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  reacted  like 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  said,  "That  sounds  like  a  very 
complicated  group  of  people  to  put  together  to  do  something."  That 
was  late  1965. 

It  was  because  the  older  members  in  my  party  and  the  other 
party  could  not  conceptualize  that  we  would  ever  be  where  we  are 
in  1993,  where  there  was  not  a  single  industrial  job  out  there  avail- 
able to  an  illiterate  worker,  that  was  an  unknown  in  those  days. 
We  could  get  jobs  in  the  1960s  for  people  who  could  not  read  or 
write  and  who  could  not  speak  English,  but  we  cannot  today,  not 
even  at  minimum  wage,  unless  it  is  sweeping  the  floor  or  doing  the 
most  menial  of  service  jobs. 

Because  this  committee  was  unwilling  to  wrestle  with  a  concept 
that  was  a  little  bit  novel  for  the  time,  we  have  wasted  30  years  to 
start  talking  again  about  what  you  are  talking  about  here  today.  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  that  somebody  came  along 
before  I  finished  my  career  and  picked  up  where  Willard  Wirtz  left 
off,  and  I  hope  you  have  better  luck  with  the  Congress  of  1993  than 
he  had  with  the  Congress  of  1965  and  1966. 

We  were  busy  passing  programs  like  they  were  going  out  of  style. 
"What  do  we  need  business  people  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  train 
people  for?"  Educators  told  us  that.  We  have  learned,  some  of  us, 
over  the  ensuing  years  that  neither  business  nor  educators  have 
the  answer,  when  they  are  operating  independently  of  each  other. 

As  you  said,  we  have  some  places  in  the  country  where  we  are 
already  doing  this.  I  keep  talking  about  it,  and  I  have  talked  to  you 
about  it.  I  want  to  get  you  out  there.  We  are  going  to  invite  the 
members  of  the  full  committee  out  there,  when  Mr.  Groodling  and  I 
get  an  itinerary,  to  look  at  some  of  the  places  where  people  are 
doing  what  we  think  is  what  ought  to  be  done  to  get  us  through  the 
end  of  this  century. 

Actual  arrangements  have  been  made  by  educators  and  trainers 
with  industries,  with  a  specific  industry,  where  the  industry  says, 
"Let  us  help  you  develop  a  curriculum.  If  you  train  a  person  and 
say  that  they  have  capability  A,  before  you  teach  them  capability 
B,  and  then  you  teach  them  capability  C,  when  they  get  to  the 
point  where  they  are  proficient  in  capability  D,  we  will  hire  them 
and  teach  them  E,  F,  and  G." 

There  is  a  school  in  my  district  that  has  been  doing  that  for  jobs 
that  are  not  even  in  the  same  State  with  the  school  for  10  years.  So 
we  know  it  can  work,  if  you  have  businessmen  of  good  will  and 
educators  of  good  will,  but  more  importantly  if  they  will  sit  down 
and  talk  together.  Sometimes  you  have  to  force  them  into  it. 

This  committee,  again  going  way  back  into  the  1960s,  was  the 
first  committee  that  said  that  vocational  educators  in  this  country 
had  to  have  a  business  advisory  committee.  When  we  first  did  that, 
the  traditionalists  in  vocational  education  said,  "Oh,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  messing  around  with  businessmen." 
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In  some  places,  the  business  advisory  committee  became  the  op- 
erator of  the  downtown  dime  store,  whose  idea  of  training  was 
really  very  limited.  We  go  nowhere  with  it  for  years.  We  are  still 
arguing  with  people  about  whether  or  not,  in  vocational  training, 
there  is  something  for  educators  to  learn  from  businesses  about 
what  they  ought  to  be  teaching  in  vocational  education. 

Now  you  are  coming  along  with  this.  I  know  that  Mr.  Gunderson 
is  going  to  be  right  at  the  front  of  the  parade  for  something  that 
really  is  kind  of  avant  garde.  It  is  deja  vue  all  over  again.  Let  us 
not  have  somebody  sitting  here,  30  years  from  now,  saying,  "Who 
was  that  Secretary  of  Labor  who  told  us  we  ought  to  get  off  our 
duff  and  do  something  about  this?" 

We  muffed  it  the  last  time.  I  was  a  very  junior  member,  as  was 
Mrs.  Mink,  of  the  committee  then.  We  watched  our  elders,  with 
their  wisdom,  sort  of  brush  it  off  as  a  pie-in-the-sky  idea.  "Maybe 
the  Japanese  can  do  it,  maybe  the  Germans  can  do  it,  but  it  is  not 
for  us."  You  have  come  along  now,  and  you  are  talking  to  people 
who  are  not  as  hidebound  by  tradition  as  this  committee  was  in 
1965,  and  I  wish  you  well. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  provisions  of  Mr.  Kildee's  bill 
is  that  we  have  already  had  a  flurry  of  concern  by  the  civil  rights 
groups,  which  I  believe  have  been  satisfied  because  we  dealt  with 
the  same  people  we  dealt  with  in  writing  the  1991  Act.  I  believe 
that  everybody,  on  all  sides,  came  to  the  table  trusting  each  other. 
It  was  in  relatively  quick  time  for  that  kind  of  an  issue  to  be 
worked  out. 

There  are  others  who  are  saying,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this  part  of 
the  bill  is  really  such  a  great  idea,  and  it  is  so  sexy,  that  we  should 
not  tangle  it  up  with  Secretary  Riley's  education  bill.  We  ought  to 
go  with  this  all  by  itself,  because  this  is  going  to  make  us  all  heroes 
if  we  pass  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  really  means  to  us,  but  some  people 
want  to  kill  you  with  kindness,  and  some  people  want  to  kill  you 
with  misdirected  concern  about  your  zealousness  to  get  there  by 
running  over  civil  rights.  We  will  work  through  this,  and  we  will 
get  it  done,  but  it  actually  has  to  be. 

Let  me  leave  on  this  record  one  thing.  You  said  it.  One  thing  you 
do  not  emphasize  hard  enough,  but  you  started  it  with  me  in  the 
very  first  meetings  we  had.  You  said  that  Bill  Clinton  is  very  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  75  percent  of  the  kids  in  school  now  are  not 
going  to  finish  college.  That  is  the  flip  side  of  saying  that  only  25 
percent  of  our  kids  are  graduating  from  college. 

Everything  you  look  at  says:  if  you  do  not  finish  college  in  this 
country,  you  have  a  pretty  rough  chance  of  ever  making  it  onto  the 
lower  rung.  You  and  Secretary  Riley  as  well,  and  others  from  the 
administration,  have  kept  saying,  "We  want  to  concentrate  on  the 
people  who  get  missed  in  the  regular  system  with  an  opportunity 
for  college." 

That  does  not  take  anything  away  from  what  we  are  doing  with 
the  new  loan  program  and  public  service  and  other  things  to  en- 
courage even  more  people  to  go  to  college. 

Even  while  we  encourage  more  people  to  go  to  college,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  some  of  them  are  not,  for  a  whole  variety  of  rea- 
sons, going  to  go  and  also  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  people 
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who  start  are  finishing  college  today,  and  that  the  average  time  for 
a  4-year  degree  is  5  now,  not  4  years. 

These  are  realities.  We  did  not  wish  for  this,  but  that's  the  reali- 
ties we  live  with.  If  we  don't  pay  attention  to  people  like  you  who 
are  talking  about  that  75  percent,  and  what  we  could  do  for  the  top 
one-half — forget  them  all.  Let's  accept,  going  in,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  do  anything  and  get  them  all. 

If  we  could  get  the  top  one-half  of  that  75  percent,  we  can  revolu- 
tionize the  workforce  and  recapture  a  middle  class  working  popula- 
tion in  this  country,  which  is  disappearing,  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, before  our  eyes  like  sand  going  through  an  hourglass. 

You  referred  to  young  people  coming  out  of  high  school,  getting 
$16-an-hour  jobs.  In  my  part  of  the  country,  as  long  as  you  had  not 
gone  to  jail  by  the  time  you  were  18,  Ford,  General  Motors,  or 
Chrysler  would  hire  you. 

You  did  not  start  for  $16,  but  it  did  not  take  you  very  long  to  get 
there,  and  you  had  fully-paid  health  benefits,  and  you  had  vaca- 
tions, and  you  had  everything.  In  a  couple  of  years,  you  could  buy  a 
new  car  and  get  married.  In  a  couple  more  years,  you  were  buying 
a  new  house  in  my  congressional  district.  You  did  not  have  to  know 
how  to  add  two  and  two  and  get  less  than  five. 

The  jobs  that  were  then  available  do  not  exist  any  longer.  The 
kid  who  falls  through  the  cracks  now  is  a  guaranteed  failure.  For 
every  person  we  have  known  in  our  lifetime,  who  made  it  without 
education,  that  leaves  with  us  the  impression  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  people  saying,  "You  have  to  have  it,  or  you  can't 
make  it." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  young  people  in  my  district 
know  that  they  cannot  get  past  the  front  door  of  an  automobile  fac- 
tory if  they  are  not  computer  literate,  never  mind  able  to  read  and 
write.  They  cannot  get  an  interview  for  a  job,  for  the  lowest-paying 
job  in  the  plant,  if  they  are  not  computer  literate. 

That  is  revolutionary,  and  that  is  what  I  believe  you  are  talking 
to  us  about  here.  I  hope  that  we  are  able  to  retain  this  in  the  bill 
and  get  you  started  on  that  project.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mrs.  Unsoeld? 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  has  the  power  to  certify  skill  standards  and  the 
assessment  of  workforce  skills,  but  I  am  concerned  that  there  is  no 
one  on  the  board  who  has  that  expertise  in  assessment.  Does  that 
bother  you? 

Mr.  Reich.  Congress  woman,  the  way  the  board  is  now  structured 
would  permit  appointees  who  have  that  kind  of  expertise.  There  is 
nothing  to 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Ensure  it. 

Mr.  Reich,  [continuing]  ensure  it,  but  it  would  permit  it. 

Again,  it  would  seem  to  me,  from  the  standpoint  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  in  putting  the  specific  board  together,  if  the  board 
was  going  to  have  any  positive  effect  whatsoever  in  identifying 
those  skill  shortages  and  also  identifying  areas  to  which  the  non- 
college  graduate  could  aspire  but  also,  for  that  matter,  being  a 
broker  in  a  labor  market  system  that  increasingly  needs  that  kind 
of  brokerage  function,  the  ability  to  undertake  and  the  knowledge 
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of  skill  assessment  would  be  a  very  important  attribute  in  selecting 
those  people.  It  would  be  one  among  many  attributes. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  As  proposed  in  the  bill,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
role  of  educators  on  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education? 

Mr.  Reich.  I  see  the  role  of  educators  as  bringing  to  the  table  an 
understanding  of  how  people  learn,  of  what  the  educational  institu- 
tions— not  only  colleges  but  community  colleges,  technical  institu- 
tions, and  others — are  capable  of  doing,  a  deep  understanding  of 
how  people  learn  how  to  learn. 

Remember,  what  we  are  talking  about  in  developing  skill  stand- 
ards is  not  the  capacity  to  suddenly  go  on  the  job  and  know  every- 
thing forever  that  needs  to  be  understood  with  regard  to  that  job. 
There  will  be  no  such  jobs  in  the  future  economy.  You  cannot  ever 
stop  learning  in  the  future  economy. 

What  you  do  need  is  to  develop  a  tool  kit  which  enables  you  to 
continuously  learn  on  the  job,  and  those  tool  kits  come  in  many 
shapes  and  sizes.  Educators  are  critical,  in  terms  of  understanding 
what  the  nature  of  what  those  tools  may  be. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  ask  for,  or  expect  to 
get,  additional  appropriations  for  training  and  retraining? 

Mr.  Reich.  Overall,  with  regard  to  training  and  retraining,  the 
President  has  asked  for  an  increase  in  fiscal  year  1994  of  over  $1 
billion  and,  in  fiscal  year  1995,  of  slightly  more. 

In  the  great  scheme  of  things,  I  do  not  think  that  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  task,  but  we  want  to  start  slowly  and  make  sure  that 
the  program  really  does  meet  the  needs  of  people  who,  in  fact,  are 
out  there  right  now  on  their  own  without  any  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation or  access  to  training. 

The  demand  is  huge,  but  we  need  to  establish  not  only  the  skill 
standards,  but  also  the  one-stop  shopping,  places  that  are  easily  ac- 
cessible in  communities.  Instead  of  getting  your  unemployment  in- 
surance over  here,  and  checking  with  the  employment  service  over 
here,  and  getting  a  training  program  there,  and  maybe  just  coming 
across  a  training  program  by  accident  over  here,  they  all  need  to 
be  integrated  and  consumer  friendly. 

Finally,  the  third  piece  is  a  school-to-work  system  in  which  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  educators  are  actually  designing  a  curriculum  for 
people,  perhaps  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade,  perhaps  one  additional 
grade,  employing  some  education  at  the  worksite,  enabling  people 
to  achieve  whatever  occupational  standards  they  may  want. 

In  other  words,  what  I  wanted  to  sketch  to  you  is,  these  are  all 
pieces  of  a  system  which  the  United  States  does  not  have  at  all. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Very  quickly,  I  have  a  question  about  the  general 
applicability  of  the  standards.  If  you  have  somebody  who  is  meet- 
ing the  standards  and  has  been  trained  accordingly,  but  it  turns 
out  is  in  another  skill  line  where  there  is  a  job  availability,  is  there 
a  general  application  of  skills  that  can  be  made  that  will  serve 
them  in  good  stead,  or  are  they  going  to  have  to  go  back  through 
another  retraining  program? 

Mr.  Reich.  They  do  not  have  to  do  anything.  Again,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  defense  worker,  the  aerospace  engineer  who  is  very 
highly  qualified  and  highly  trained.  That  person  would  like  to 
know  and  understand  where  those  skills  might  be  applicable  and 
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also  would  like  to  understand  what  credentials  might  be  useful  for 
getting  a  new  job  that  builds  upon  the  skills  that  aerospace  engi- 
neer has  already. 

It  is  perfectly  possible,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  skill  standard, 
as  I  suggested  by  way  of  illustration,  in  environmental  remedi- 
ation, in  which  an  aerospace  engineer  can  bring  the  aerospace  en- 
gineer's skills  to  bear,  get  a  certificate  or  a  credential  in  environ- 
mental remediation,  and  then  be  an  engineer  who  can  undertake 
environmental  remediation.  That  person  could  do  it  anyway,  but 
the  credential  provides  the  employer  with  a  signal  that  this  par- 
ticular individual  has  mastered  an  area  of  competence. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  your  explanations  this  morning.  I 
am  not  quite  clear.  When  we  are  done  with  developing  these  stand- 
ards, they  are  to  be  used  in  what  setting  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Reich.  The  standards  are  used  in  two  ways.  They  are  used 
both  at  the  supply  side  and  on  the  demand  side  by  a  prospective 
employee  who  wants  to  show  and  signal  to  an  employer  that  he  or 
she  has  mastered  a  certain  area  of  competence.  They  may  have 
other  ways  of  doing  it  as  well.  This  is  a  supplement  to,  perhaps, 
other  ways  of  showing  it. 

This  is  simply:  "Mr.  Employer  or  Ms.  Employer,  I  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  competence.  I  have  a  particular  occupational  standard  in  X 
or  Y."  That  improves  the  labor  market  in  just  the  ways  that  I  sug- 
gested. 

It  also  works  on  the  other  side.  The  employer  can  be  on  the  look- 
out for  people  who  have  a  certificate  of  competence  or  mastery  in 
X. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  The  budget  committee  uses  a  term 
called  "crosswalking."  Do  we  take  these  standards  and  crosswalk 
them  to  vocational  education  programs  or  to  employer/employee 
training  programs?  Where  do  we  go  with  these  standards?  Does  a 
community  college  redesign  its  program  in  hazardous  waste  to 
issue  a  series  of  certificates?  That  is  what  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Reich.  Congressman,  let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  Let 
us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  skill  standards 
board  had  facilitated,  urged  the  development,  discovered  actually, 
that  industry  needed  and  that  there  was  a  skill  gap  with  regard  to 
the  upgrading  of  computer  machinery. 

We  know,  in  the  1980s,  a  huge  amount  of  information  technol- 
ogies were  bought  up  by  the  private  sector  in  the  United  States.  I 
personally  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  an  awful  lot  of 
data  I  have  uncovered,  that  American  industry  needs  people  to 
continuously  maintain  and  upgrade  those  computers.  Right  now,  a 
lot  of  American  industry  has  to  rely  on  people  with  college  degrees 
or  more.  Many  of  those  jobs,  functionally,  do  not  require  college  de- 
grees. 

Suppose  there  were  a  credential  as  computer  maintenance  spe- 
cialist. Suppose  that  I  never  attended  college,  but  I  wanted  to  get  a 
good  job — - — 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I  understand,  but  who  issues  that  cre- 
dential? Does  the  Iowa  State  college  system  have  to  go  to  the  board 
to  put  forth  a  curriculum  that  will  lead  to  the  issuance  of  that  cre- 
dential? 

Mr.  Reich.  No.  No. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Does  the  IBM  Corporation  go  to  the 
board  or  a  technical  school? 

Mr.  Reich.  Not  at  all.  Let  us,  once  again,  follow  the  illustration. 
Suppose  that  there  were  indeed  a  credential  called  a  "Computer 
Maintenance  Specialist."  At  that  point,  community  colleges  and 
technical  colleges  could  decide  for  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  their 
assessment  of  the  market,  whether  they  wanted  to  offer  courses  in 
computer  maintenance  and  upgrading  that  would  enable  individ- 
uals to  qualify  for  the  credential  developed  through  the  system  of 
which  we  speak. 

The  data  they  have  now  they  did  not  have  before.  That  is  that 
the  private  sector  has  made  a  tentative  decision  that  there  are  jobs 
out  there  because  the  private  sector  is  part  of  this  process.  If  the 
private  sector  were  not  part  of  this  process,  then  the  process  would 
not  have  any  validity  nor  any  utility. 

The  fact  that  the  private  sector,  entering  this  process,  has  indi- 
cated that  it  needs  computer  specialists  who  are  able  to  maintain 
and  upgrade  is  a  very  powerful  signal  to  the  educators. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I  agree  with  all  that.  Maybe  I  am  not 
clear  in  my  statement.  I  understand  that. 

My  concern  is,  when  the  educators  decide  they  are  going  to  do 
this,  who  certifies  that  this  is  a  program  that  leads  you  to  that  cer- 
tificate? 

Mr.  Reich.  The  program  itself  does  not  have  to  be  certified. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Claifornia.  But  if  I  cannot  go  to  the  employer,  and 
the  employer  has  agreed 

Mr.  Reich.  You  then  have  an  assessment.  You,  the  individual 
who  wants  to  be,  say,  a  computer  maintenance  specialist,  would 
apply  for  an  assessment.  You  would  have  an  assessment,  and  the 
board  would  arrange  for  you  to  be  assessed.  Ideally,  that  is  not  a 
test,  as  we  talked  about  before.  It  is  more  performance  oriented. 

The  board  would  authorize  assessments.  The  board  would  ensure 
that  assessments  follow  a  particular  set  of  routes.  The  community 
college  would  not  be  involved,  necessarily,  in  the  assessments.  It 
could  be  involved  in  the  assessments,  but  the  board  would  certify 
the  assessment  process  through  its  endorsement  function. 

The  only  reason  the  community  college  would  be  offering  these 
particular  courses  is,  the  community  college  senses  that  there  is  a 
demand  out  there,  and  graduates  of  that  community  college  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  get  that  certification  than  people  who  did 
not  go  to  that  community  college. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  We  are  not  going  to  settle  this  in  5 
minutes,  but  I  think  there  are  some  serious  questions  about  this 
approach.  One,  the  way  you  just  explained  it  there,  it  sounds  to  me 
that,  as  opposed  to  giving  people  a  broad  range  of  skills  that  allow 
them  to  move  from  a  job  five  times  in  their  life  or  eight  times  in 
the  coming  generations,  we  are  back  into  niches  for  people  as  com- 
puter specialists  or  environmental  specialists. 
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Mr.  Reich.  Again,  maybe  computer  specialist  was  an  unfortunate 
illustration.  A  computer  specialist,  somebody  who  understands 
computers  and  can  maintain  and  upgrade  computers,  is  really  a 
cross-section.  It  is  a  very  large  field  of  competence. 

The  purpose  underlying  here — and  again,  let  me  make  this  very 
clear,  if  I  have  not — is  not  to  supplant  the  market.  It  is  to  improve 
the  way  the  market  is  functioning,  to  get  supply  and  demand  to- 
gether. That  degree  of  structural  unemployment.  Congressman, 
that  I  talked  about  before  is  very  much  a  function  of  people  not 
having  the  right  skills,  at  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time, 
and  not  even  knowing  what  skills  they  should  get. 

A  system  of  broad  skill  competencies,  voluntarily  based,  driven 
by  the  private  sector  but  with  educators  involved,  and  also  labor 
and  others,  provides  a  very  powerful  signaling  device  on  both  sides 
of  the  equation,  both  on  the  supply  side  and  the  demand  side,  as  to 
what  I  need  to  get,  what  I  could  get,  how  I  could  signal  that  I  have 
that  particular  training,  and  where  the  jobs  are  out  there.  It  also 
helps  employers  have  the  same  signal  on  the  other  side,  in  terms  of 
where  I  can  get  the  people  I  need. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  talking  to  the  president  of  a  major  computer 
company  in  the  United  States — and  I  do  not  want  to  overdo  com- 
puters; this  is  not  just  futuristic.  I  asked  him,  "Where  are  the  good 
jobs?" 

In  fact,  it  was  much  of  the  question  that  Chairman  Ford  asked  a 
moment  ago.  If  we  are  losing  our  middle  class  because  the  factory 
jobs  are  leaving,  give  me  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  a 
non-college  graduate  could  do  in  your  industry  that  would  pay  well, 
where  there  are  shortages  right  now,  and  where  there  are  jobs  out 
there. 

Without  blinking  an  eye,  this  computer  executive  said,  "We  need 
people  who  are  computer  literate  and  are  able  to  actually  maintain 
and  upgrade  these  machines.  We  also  need  a  set  of  people  who  are 
able  to  provide  customer  service,  which  is  very  close  to  maintaining 
and  upgrading.  It  is  continuously  offering  advice  and  counseling  to 
customers  who  buy  these  computer  systems  and  need  that  kind  of 
advice  about  how  to  utilize  best  those  computer  systems."  He  said 
to  me,  "You  don't  need  a  college  degree  to  do  this.  Those  people 
can  be  trained." 

The  market  is  failing  precisely  in  the  way  that  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  There  is  no  credential.  There  is  no  way  that  people  who 
need  employment  can  see  that  there  is  indeed  a  field  out  there,  and 
there  is  no  way  that  people  who  need  employees,  who  have  that 
training  without  a  college  degree,  can  actually  find  the  employees 
they  need. 

So  we  are  not  supplanting  the  market.  The  idea  here  is  to  simply 
fill  in  the  gaps,  which  are  growing  before  our  eyes,  in  the  skills 
people  have  or  fail  to  have  and  what  the  market  actually  requires. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  know  Mr.  Miller  will  want  to  pursue  this 
question  further  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Roemer? 

Mr.  Roemer.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary.  It  is  nice  to  see  you 
up  here  once  again.  I  think  you  have  been  here  twice  in  less  than  a 
week.  If  we  are  going  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  with  retraining 
our  workforce  and  reinventing  and  reinvigorating  our  education 
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system,  obviously  you  are  going  to  be  a  big  part  of  that.  So  I  hope 
we  see  a  lot  more  of  you  up  here. 

Just  last  week,  you  and  I  talked  very  briefly  at  a  Democratic 
caucus  about  the  historic  opportunity  that  we  have  coming  before 
us.  We  do  not  need  to  get  too  fragmented  in  our  approach  to 
coming  up  with  a  solution  to  the  school-to-work  bill  that  we  will  be 
working  on. 

Hopefully,  we  will  not  get  too  fragmented  on  national  service, 
school-to-work,  elementary/secondary  reauthorization,  and  school 
reform,  so  we  can  get  a  major  piece  of  legislation  that  addresses 
many  of  the  problems  that  this  committee  has  talked  about  today. 

One  of  my  concerns,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  when  will  this  board  that 
we  are  talking  about  make  some  of  the  recommendations  on  cre- 
dentials? What  is  our  timing?  Then  what  is  our  timing  on  a  school- 
to-work  bill? 

Mr.  Reich.  The  reason,  Congressman,  that  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  here  now  and  the  reason  that  we  chose  to  connect  it  to  the 
education  bill  is  twofold.  It  is  partly  because  education  and  work  do 
need  to  be  tied  together,  and  it  is  completely  appropriate  conceptu- 
ally. 

It  is  also  because  this  is  such  a  basic  piece  of  the  rest  of  the  pack- 
age that  once  you  have  in  place  the  capacity  to  generate  skill 
standards  and  develop  skill  standards,  everything  else  becomes 
much  easier  because  then  you  can  mobilize  community  colleges, 
technical  institutes,  proprietary  institutes.  An  awful  lot  of  your 
training  then  begins  to  be  focused  in  areas  where  you  do  need 
training. 

Again,  we  view  this  as  a  basic  building  block.  Sequentially,  ideal- 
ly, this  has  to  start  before  all  the  rest  of  the  pieces  of  legislation. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  with  regard  to  the  rest.  Congressman,  is 
be  back  before  the  full  committee  within  the  next  4  to  6  months — 
and  again,  before  I  do  that,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  your 
staff  and  with  you  and  having  a  lot  of  discussions  about  these — but 
with  an  omnibus,  a  much  more  comprehensive  workforce  reinvest- 
ment system,  comprising  all  of  the  elements  that  we  talked  about 
before. 

That  is,  assistance  for  workers  who  are  laid  off,  in  terms  of  get- 
ting new  jobs.  That  is  not  categorical  assistance,  not  dependent  on 
the  reason  they  were  laid  off.  Combining  that  assistance  with  job 
counseling  and  also,  critically,  information  about  where  jobs  exist. 

Integrating  unemployment  insurance  with  this  job  skill  system.  I 
do  not  want  to  bore  you,  but  I  could  go  on  into  another  little  40- 
minute  lecture  about  how  the  unemployment  insurance  system  is 
really  becoming  somewhat  obsolete,  in  an  economy  which  is 
moving  from  a  cyclical  unemployment  problem  to  a  structural  un- 
employment problem. 

Then  also  a  school-to- work  system,  as  we  talked  about  just  a 
moment  ago,  with  one-stop  shopping  to  integrate  all  of  these  serv- 
ices. 

Those  are  all  pieces.  Ideally,  we  would  like  to  come  back  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  had  all  of  these  pieces  in  it  so  that  Con- 
gress would  have  the  entire  view.  But  this  particular  piece  of  the 
puzzle,  on  creating  occupational  skill  standards,  I  believe  is  impor- 
tant. It  may  not,  to  the  average  person  as  we  talk  about  it,  sound 
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so  exciting,  but  it  is  very  important  with  regard  to  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  everything  that  follows. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  something  that,  over 
the  weekend,  happened  in  my  district.  I  visited  an  elementary 
school  that  is  applying  for  a  grant  to  keep  their  school  open  5  days 
a  week  until  8  o'clock  at  night  and  1  day  over  the  weekend.  If  they 
can  get  enough  money  in  this  grant,  they  can  work  through  the 
neighborhood  in  integrated  services,  health  care,  adult  education, 
and  so  forth. 

One  of  their  main  areas  of  focus  is  not,  as  you  mentioned,  on 
downsizing  IBM  or  Boeing  or  new  job  creation.  It  is  to  hone  in  on 
one  specific  skill  of  an  adult  to  help  them  get  a  job,  whether  that 
be  a  computer  skill,  whether  that  be  a  math  skill,  whether  that  be 
a  language  skill.  Six  hundred  people  have  been  signing  up  for  adult 
education  at  this  one  elementary  school. 

Will  you  support  programs  which  would  give  grants  to  schools  to 
use  them  in  more  innovative  ways,  especially  in  neighborhoods  and 
in  inner  cities?  Do  you  think  that  this  one-stop  shopping  at  a 
school,  because  it  is  already  a  viable  place  and  safe  place  in  most 
neighborhoods,  is  something  that  we  can  look  at  for  retraining  as 
well? 

Mr.  Reich.  Congressman,  the  way  we  are  envisioning  it,  the  one- 
stop  shopping  place  that  is  a  career  center  would  be  available  to 
anybody  who  has  either  lost  a  job  or  actually  would  like  to  upgrade 
their  skills.  It  would  have  all  the  information 

Mr.  RoEMER.  What  if  we  do  not  have  a  career  center,  and  the 
school  is  already  there? 

Mr.  Reich.  The  point  I  was  going  to  make  is  that  this  center 
would  be  a  place  where  people  could  get  information  about  the 
availability  of  those  adult  education  courses.  Absolutely.  The  short 
answer  to  your  question  is:  of  course. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  a  very  good  adult  education  system. 
We  have,  in  this  country  already,  proprietary  schools  all  over. 
Many  Americans  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  at  proprietary 
schools,  which  offer  training — some  of  it  good,  much  of  it  not  so 
good.  We  have  a  Federal  system.  We  have  a  State  system.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  opportunities. 

Again,  people  are  very  confused:  What  should  I  train  for?  What 
do  I  need?  What  are  even  the  fundamentals  I  need?  How  can  I 
show  that  I  indeed  have  the  training?  What  jobs  are  actually  out 
there? 

We  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  already  out  there.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  we  do  not  have  enough  resources.  We  do  not 
have  enough  resources  in  certain  areas,  but  we  also  have  to  create 
an  information  system  so  people  can  find  out  about  the  adult  edu- 
cation and  they  know  what  kind  of  adult  education  they  need,  in 
terms  of  that  particular  job  down  the  road. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  My  point — and  this  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman — is  that 
these  schools  can  serve  as  the  clearinghouse,  as  I  think  you  envi- 
sion, for  getting  information  out  to  people  and  serving  as  a  place 
where  we  educate  people  in  all  four  of  the  ways  that  you  have  elu- 
cidated: downsizing,  helping  people  that  have  lost  jobs  in  middle 
level  positions,  new  job  creation  through  our  competitiveness  bill 
that  we  are  working  on  in  Congress  now,  and  combining  health 
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care  and  adult  education  and  some  of  the  new  things  that  you  are 
talking  about.  Thank  you,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mrs.  Mink? 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 

I  heartily  agree  with  all  of  your  comments  on  the  importance  of 
undertaking  this  activity.  The  tragedy  is,  really,  that  75  percent  of 
our  young  people  do  not  know,  upon  graduation,  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  what  kind  of  a  job  they  are  capable  of  winning,  what 
they  can  look  forward  to  in  the  future,  except  perhaps  initially 
some  dead-end  job.  Emphatically,  the  development  with  industry 
and  with  the  labor  people  and  educators,  some  definition  of  what 
job  skills  are  required  for  the  huge  array  of  potential  job  opportuni- 
ties in  our  market  is  critical. 

My  problem,  I  think,  stems  also  from  what  Congressman  Miller 
was  saying.  I  find  it  difficult,  with  all  the  support  that  I  feel  for 
this  legislation  and  its  importance,  to  make  the  connection  with 
the  bill  to  which  it  is  now  attached,  and  that  is  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  reform  concept  and  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing quality  education  for  our  young  people. 

As  I  see  the  significance  of  your  proposal,  it  is  for  those  who  are 
in  the  job  market  so  that  they  can  identify  where  it  is  their  job  po- 
tential is  and  what  kind  of  training  and  education  they  need  to 
have  in  order  to  get  those  job  opportunities  which  are  not  dead-end 
but  which  have  a  potential  for  them  to  reach  the  top. 

Putting  this  into  this  education /schools  bill  I  find  difficult,  be- 
cause there  we  are  talking  about  what  you  ought  to  know  in  the 
third  grade  and  sixth  grade,  and  how  we  are  going  to  measure  the 
school's  ability  to  deliver  this  educational  content.  When,  in  your 
title,  you  are  talking  about  assessments  and  certification  and  all  of 
that,  it  troubles  me  a  great  deal.  I  read  into  it  and  I  connect  those 
words  with  the  other  words  that  are  in  the  primary  legislation. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask,  is  the  real  effect  of  your  proposal  to  stimu- 
late the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  provide  better  educa- 
tion so  that  these  young  people  not  going  on  to  college  may  prepare 
themselves  better  for  such  career  opportunities  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  a  college  education? 

Having  said  that,  if  that  is  really  the  effect,  then  are  we  not 
saying  to  our  elementary  and  secondary  educators  that  they  ought 
to  find  time  for  these  skills  development,  and  that  the  forum  you 
are  constructing,  which  is  going  to  set  up  these  skills,  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  kinds  of  educational  programs  that  will  be  offered  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

If  they  do  not  then,  actually  you  are  kicking  the  kids  out  of  high 
school  and  saying,  "Now  you  can  look  for  the  job  category  to  which 
you  are  inclined.  Now  you  must  go  on  to  higher  education.  Now 
you  must  go  to  a  community  college  or  a  vocational  college  in  order 
to  get  the  credentialing  so  that  you  can  qualify  for  a  good  job." 

This  is  the  confusion  in  our  minds.  How  do  you  fit  this  in  to  an 
elementary  and  secondary  school  reform  bill? 

Mr.  Reich.  Congresswoman,  let  me  just  make  two  points.  Hope- 
fully, I  can  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion. 

First  of  all,  the  reason  this  is  here  is,  we  envision,  as  you  and 
many  others  do,  that  in  the  new  economy,  education  is  a  continu- 
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ous  process.  It  must  not  and  it  cannot  end  at  the  age  of  16  or  18  or 
22.  It  is  continuous.  It  is  lifelong.  That  is  simply  the  way  the  econo- 
my is  now  organized.  People  have  to  continuously  re-skill,  if  not  on 
the  job  then  they  have  to  have  opportunities  to  re-skill  and  relearn 
outside  the  job. 

Many  people  are  going  to  be  laid  off,  or  they  are  going  to  lose 
their  jobs,  or  they  are  going  to  change  jobs.  The  average  person 
will  change  jobs,  six,  eight,  or  10  times. 

Mrs.  Mink.  I  have  no  problem  with  the  retraining  and  the 
impact  of  that. 

Mr.  Reich.  In  terms  of  conceptually.  That  is  why  it  is  so  closely 
tied  in  with  the  schools. 

Point  number  two.  Hopefully,  these  kinds  of  skill  standards  will 
provide  an  incentive  and  a  stimulus — not  only  to  schools  but  also 
to  training  institutes,  to  community  colleges,  to  all  institutions  in- 
volved in  developing  learning — as  to  where  are  the  jobs,  what  kinds 
of  skills  are  necessary,  in  terms  of  fields  of  competence,  that  one 
must  have. 

Forty  years  ago  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  possible  to  envision  a 
career  in  either  a  factory  or  even  a  clerical  career  or  typing.  It  did 
not  pay  very  much,  but  it  was  a  career.  You  could  have,  even  in 
the  high  schools  and  training  institutes,  all  over  the  Nation, 
courses  in  typing.  In  the  new  economy,  typing  has  given  way  to 
word  processing,  and  data  processing  has  given  way  to  the  manage- 
ment of  computer  databanks. 

In  the  old  days,  we  simply  knew  that  there  was  an  occupation 
called  typist  or  clerk/typist,  and  you  either  had  the  skill  or  did  not 
have  the  skill.  It  was  fairly  easy  to  convey  whether  you  had  the 
skill  or  didn't  have  the  skill.  Now  we  are  in  a  new  economy  in 
which  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  convey  whether  you  have  a  skill. 

By  having  skill  standards,  you  are  indeed,  as  you  said,  providing 
a  stimulus  and  a  direction  to  all  kinds  of  institutes  as  to  what 
kinds  of  learning  and  competencies  are  useful,  not  specific  compe- 
tencies that  are  going  to  become  obsolete  but  broad-based  compe- 
tencies that  are  going  to  be  useful  in  the  economy  of  the  future. 

Mrs.  Mink.  After  this  bill  becomes  law,  what  distinguishing  fea- 
tures will  a  high  school  graduate  have,  in  terms  of  his  or  her  skills, 
that  a  high  school  graduate  does  not  now  generally  have? 

Mr.  Reich.  I  would  hope — and  here,  again,  this  is  a  matter  of 
speculating  on  the  kind  of  effect  that  this  signal  will  have  if  we  did 
have  15  or  20  broad  areas  of  skill  standards,  areas  of  competency, 
that  did  indeed  reflect  where  the  economy  was  evolving  and  also 
the  kinds  of  new  jobs  that  were  out  there  for  people  who  did  not  or 
could  not  get  a  college  degree,  I  would  expect  that  high  schools 
would  begin  to  adapt  their  curricula  in  the  following  ways. 

For  one  thing,  I  would  expect  that  high  schools  would  provide 
greater  emphasis,  particularly  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  on 
particular  skills  that  undergird  all  of  these  new  occupations.  That 
is,  number  one,  critical  thinking,  the  ability  to  think  and  ask  ques- 
tions, how  to  solve  problems  and  identify  problems,  work  collective- 
ly in  a  group  or  work  independently.  All  of  these  new  skills  are 
necessary  as  a  baseline. 

Second,  I  would  expect  and  hope  that  high  schools  would  begin  to 
combine,    in    the    eleventh    and    twelfth    grade,    opportunities    for 
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young  people  to  actually  experience  the  world  of  work  and  provide 
a  bridge,  just  the  beginnings  of  a  bridge,  not  only  for  those  kids 
who  are  not  going  on  to  college  but  for  all  young  people,  a  bridge 
which  might  even  carry  over  to  a  thirteenth  year,  a  bridge  that 
would  blend  some  work  experience  and  some  school  experience. 

Secretary  Riley  and  I  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  this.  We 
still  are  not  prepared  to  propose  a  particular  apprenticeship  or 
school-to- work  curricular  plan.  We  are  working  very  closely  with 
many  groups  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  very  complicated  subject.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  have  something  here  soon. 

The  point  that  you  are  raising  and  the  point  that  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  is  the  signaling  effect  that  having  skill  standards  might 
have,  ideally,  upon  all  kinds  of  institutions,  signaling  where  those 
jobs  are  and  what  those  skills  might  be. 

Chairman  Kildee.  The  Chair  is  going  to  have  to  enforce  the  5- 
minute  rule,  because  there  is  a  number  of  people  here. 

Mr.  Goodling,  do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  will  wait. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Like  all  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  good  to  see  you  here 
again  in  a  visit  before  the  committee.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  working  with  an  educa- 
tion issue,  because  as  you  said,  we  hope  it  will  carry  forward  to 
where  we  are  training  our  young  people  for  jobs  that  will  be  there. 

I  like  the  ideas  of  the  bridge  from  school  to  work  and  the  higher- 
order  thinking.  I  know  a  lot  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  going  to  that  in  curricula  around  the  country,  to  actual- 
ly teach  problem-solving  instead  of  just  manual  skills. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  and  the  reason  I  am  glad  you  are 
here  is,  sometimes  in  government,  whether  it  be  State  or  Federal 
Government,  the  right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
does.  That  is  what  is  good  about  having  education  and  labor  actual- 
ly sitting  together  and  talking  about  those  issues. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  is,  in  speaking  of  that  right  hand  over 
the  left  hand — and  you  will  get  a  letter  in  the  next  few  days — is 
that  we  found  in  Texas,  and  particularly  in  Houston,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  listed  some  critical  occupations  that  are  al- 
lowing, for  example,  imported  workers  to  come  in.  Yet,  our  Texas 
Employment  Commission  actually  has  applications  on  file  for  these 
particular  ones.  These  are  not  semi-skilled  or  skilled  jobs;  these  are 
college  degrees. 

A  good  example  is,  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  a  shortage  in 
biologists,  for  example.  Yet,  in  Houston,  we  have  23  applicants  for 
biologists  and  331  statewide.  We  still  have  lots  of  chemical  engi- 
neers, because  we  are  still  having  problems  with  placing  some  of 
the  folks.  We  graduate  a  lot  of  chemical  engineers,  but  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Labor  says  there  are  not  enough  qualified,  yet  chemical  en- 
gineering, design  engineering,  in  Houston  alone,  we  have  222  that 
have  filed  with  the  TEC,  our  Texas  Employment  Commission,  and 
almost  400  statewide. 

I  think  maybe  we  might  look  at  these.  These  are  high  tech  jobs.  I 
hear,  even  in  Houston,  the  number  of  people  who  are  losing  these 
jobs  to  imports,  whether  we  are  transferring  those  jobs  overseas  or 
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bringing  foreign  nationals  here  to  work.  It  is  so  apropos  that  you 
are  here  today,  when  this  has  been  an  issue  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed, at  least  in  Houston  in  the  media,  for  about  the  last  3  or  4 
days.  You  will  get  more  information  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  here  to  talk  about  that,  because  we  need 
to  continue  that  effort.  I  also  think  that  within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  we  might  need  to  look  at  what  jobs  we  do  not  have  people 
there  now  but  there  actually  are.  I  am  sure  that  could  happen  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  much  less  Texas. 

Mr.  Reich.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  I  will  look  into  those  specif- 
ic examples  you  gave  me.  As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Labor 
indeed  does  certify,  with  regard  to  immigration,  areas  of  labor 
shortages.  It  has  been  doing  so  for  many  years.  It  is  authorized, 
indeed  required,  by  law  to  do  that.  I  will  check  in  those  particular 
areas. 

Mr.  Green.  We  will  follow  up  to  you  with  the  information  we 
have. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Sawyer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  being  able  to  get  you  back  to  work  in  fairly  short  order. 

The  topics  that  you  have  talked  about  today  are  particularly  tell- 
ing when  you  talk  about  signaling,  creating  the  market  for  skills. 
At  almost  every  point,  we  talk  about  building  linkages.  In  the  first 
section  of  this  title,  particularly  section  5  and  section  9,  401(a)(5) 
and  401(a)(9),  there  is  a  discussion  of  one  element  of  this  undertak- 
ing that  is  of  particular  concern. 

Even  if  we  do  an  ideal  job  of  education  reform  in  the  first  76 
pages  of  this  measure  and  prepare  ourselves  well  from  page  77  on, 
we  will  have  somewhere  between  75  and  80  percent  of  our  work- 
force out  there  with  skills  that  go  uninventoried  and  uncertificated 
and  for  which  there  will  be  a  very  difficult  market  match  as  we  see 
the  economy  shifting. 

To  give  you  one  example,  the  kinds  of  skills  it  takes  to  weld  nu- 
clear propulsion  systems  for  attack  submarines,  we  may  need  one 
or  two  more  of  those  but  we  are  not  going  to  need  large  numbers  of 
them.  Yet,  those  skills  are  extraordinary  in  their  quality.  Trying  to 
build  first  a  certification  and  a  match  between  not  just  welding  but 
welding  of  a  very  special  character  and  the  applications  they  may 
have  throughout  a  complex  economy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  challenges  that  you  face. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about  how  the  techniques  that  are  de- 
scribed in  Title  IV  can  be  applied  to  that  80  percent  of  the  work- 
force for  whom  that  credentialing  and  match  process  is  perhaps 
more  critical  than  anybody  else  in  the  labor  force  today? 

Mr.  Reich.  Congressman,  I  take  it  you  are  referring  to  people 
who  already  have  certain  skills  that  are  in  demand? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Skills  for  which  there  is  no  inventory  and  for  which 
there  is  no  inventory  of  demand.  There  is  probably  a  better  inven- 
tory of  demand  than  there  is  of  existence. 

Mr.  Reich.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  skills  board  could  not,  with 
regard  to  the  encouragement  and  facilitation  of  all  kinds  of  certifi- 
cation programs,  encourage  the  certification  of  certain  skills  of  the 
sort  you  referred  to,  which  are  not  in  great  demand  but  necessary 
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that  people  at  least  have  a  piece  of  paper  and  be  able  to  show  in 
their  job  application  that  they  have  a  certain  competence. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Perhaps  I  was  too  specialized  in  my  description. 
One  of  the  talking  points  in  vocational  education  is  that  we  are  de- 
veloping too  many  welders  of  the  kind  that  we  needed  in  the  1950s. 
That  is  probably  true,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  welding  of 
one  kind  is  not  the  same  kind  as  high-demand  welding  is  today. 

If  I  take  another  arena,  the  use  of  composites  in  airframes  is  a 
very  high  skilled,  highly  specialized  kind  of  job.  Its  applicability  in 
modern  fighter  aircraft  may  not  have  a  great  deal  of  use  in  the 
next  8  years,  but  in  automobile  frames,  in  lightweight  mass  transit 
systems,  there  is  enormous  applicability. 

There  is  a  range  of  evolving  skills  that  are  in  the  workplace 
today  that  it  seems  to  me  we  are  having  difficulty  identifying  and 
applying,  using  the  techniques  that  you  have  described  here.  I 
think  the  techniques  are  enormously  applicable,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  way  to  address  that  within  the  structure  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  have. 

Mr.  Reich.  As  you  pointed  out,  section  401(a)(5)  does  provide  or 
at  least  indicates,  and  there  are  subsequent  sections,  that  in  which 
the  purpose  would  be  to  help  workers  obtain  certifications  of  their 
skills  in  just  the  manner  you  talked  about,  both  to  protect  against 
dislocation  but  also  to  pursue  career  advancement.  The  implication 
clearly  is  the  continuous  upgrading  of  skills  of  all  sorts. 

I  would  not  envision  that  the  board,  as  part  of  its  mandate  to  de- 
velop a  relatively  small  number — 15  or  20  basic,  broad  skills  com- 
petencies— would  get  into  quite  the  detail  you  talked  about  with 
regard  to  composite  materials,  but  those  kinds  of  certifications 
could  be  built  upon  the  basics. 

For  example,  someone  who  wanted  to  upgrade  a  set  of  skills  with 
regard  to  composite  materials  or  with  regard  to  advanced  welding 
certainly  could  get,  I  expect  and  hope,  a  certification  of  a  broad 
sort  which  permitted  that  person  to  prove  that  the  person  had 
some  underpinnings  of  understanding  of  an  industrial  process  and 
then  could  go  on  to  get  an  even  more  advanced  and  specialized  cer- 
tification, not  through  the  board  so  much  but  which  might  be  stim- 
ulated by  the  board. 

Let  me  take  one  step  back  here.  The  advanced  welders  or  the 
people  involved  in  composite  materials  today  need  to  have  skills 
that  are  more  than  the  specialized  skills  that  they  might  have  of 
an  advanced  technical  nature.  Most  often,  they  need  to  know  and 
understand  the  system  in  which  they  are  working.  That  system  un- 
derstanding requires  a  set  of  fundamentals,  which  many  American 
workers,  for  one  reason  or  other,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
simply  do  not  have. 

I  had  the  privilege  yesterday  afternoon  of  spending  an  hour  with 
Edwards  Demming,  one  of  the  great  men  of  management  theory 
and  a  constant  critic  of  American  companies,  a  man  who,  almost 
singlehandedly,  put  Japan  on  the  route  that  Japan  is  now  on.  Dr. 
Demming  is  a  very  old  man. 

I  asked  him,  "What  is  it  that  we  need  to  teach  American  workers 
and  American  employers?  What  is  the  learning  that  they  are 
having  the  hardest  time  getting?"  He  kept  saying,  "They  have  to 
understand  that  they  are  working  in  a  system." 
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"We  have  to  get  away  from  specialized  knowledge.  Yes,  we  need 
specialized  knowledge,"  and  I  cannot  imitate  his  voice;  it  is  a 
growling,  wonderful  voice.  He  said,  "We  have  to  understand  that 
everybody  is  embedded  in  a  system  and  has  some  responsibility  for 
making  the  entire  system  work." 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Strickland? 

Mr.  Strickland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you. 

As  I  sat  here  this  morning,  my  mind  has  literally  been  flooded 
with  questions.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  conflicting  feelings  because  I  see 
the  very  significant  benefits  of  what  is  being  attempted,  and  yet  a 
lot  of  questions  and  potential  problems  concern  me. 

I  am  thinking  about  an  effort  to  avoid  a  large  bureaucracy,  and 
yet  I  see,  at  least  at  this  point,  no  way  to  avoid  that.  When  I  think 
of  the  assessment  tools  that  must  be  developed,  the  repository  of 
records,  how  to  access  those  records  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
need  them,  the  way  the  workforce  changes,  and  the  skills  needed  to 
do  certain  functions  change,  literally  from  month  to  month  or  year 
to  year. 

Part  of  my  concern  you  just  spoke  to,  when  you  were  talking 
about  your  conversation  with  Dr.  Demming.  The  skills  we  attempt 
to  evaluate  or  test  or  assess  or  credential,  in  my  mind,  need  to  be 
somewhat  general  in  nature  because  of  the  way  the  workforce 
needs  to  change  so  rapidly.  I  guess  what  I  would  like  for  you  to 
speak  to,  if  you  could  is,  how  do  we  avoid  this  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture that,  at  least  where  I  am  right  now  and  listening  to  all  this,  I 
fear  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  this? 

Mr.  Reich.  Congressman,  the  way  we  avoid  it  is  to  create  a  struc- 
ture that  actually  enhances  market  forces,  pushes  the  market  in 
the  direction  that  the  market  would  eventually  go  anyway. 

I  keep  referring  back  to  supply  and  demand,  market  imperfec- 
tions, people  who  need  and  want  to  get  skills  but  do  not  know  what 
skills  to  get,  employers  who  need  skilled  people  but  do  not  know 
how  to  find  them.  This  kind  of  a  system,  functioning  as  we  think  it 
would  function,  would  link  supply  and  demand  without  a  bureauc- 
racy. You  do  not  need  a  bureaucracy  to  establish  standards. 

We  have  had,  in  this  country,  a  history  going  back  to  the  1920s, 
of  standards  in  industry  which  are  simply  there.  They  provide  focal 
points,  signals  around  which  the  private  sector  and  other  institu- 
tions rally.  In  fact,  the  beauty  of  a  system  like  this  is  precisely  that 
you  do  not  need  a  bureaucracy. 

What  you  have  is  a  group  of  people,  individuals,  bringing  to  the 
table  their  respective  insights  and  wisdom  from  business,  labor, 
education,  and  so  forth.  They  understand  their  mandate  is  to  try  to 
identify  areas  of  potential  skills,  where  people  could  get  some 
broad  areas  of  competence,  where  employers  need  a  signal  as  to 
where  they  can  get  that  area  of  competence. 

That  board  would,  in  effect,  allow  and  possibly  provide  some  seed 
money  for  groups  that  are  already  developing  these  kinds  of  stand- 
ards, these  kinds  of  certifications  and  to  other  groups  as  well.  This 
is  going  on  all  over  the  country  already. 

What  this  board  does  is,  it  ensures  that  everybody  is  at  the  table 
when  these  standards  are  being  developed,  and  it  ensures  that  the 
results  are  portable.  You  can  move  from  State  to  State,  and  if  you 
have  that  credential,  you  can  show  employers  in  the  future  that 
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you  do  have  the  credential.  It  would  ensure  that  the  assessments 
are  not  biased.  It  does  not  have  to  do  the  assessments  themselves; 
it  would  simply  endorse  assessment  processes  as  part  of  the  overall 
skill  standard  system. 

The  beauty  here  is  that  this  particular  board  has  to  do  very  little 
itself;  it  is  simply  giving  an  imprimatur,  if  you  will,  to  a  lot  that  is 
already  underway  and  being  done  and  encouraging  the  market  to 
work  in  the  way  the  market  is  already  working.  This  is  not  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  bureaucracy. 

There  are  only  two  alternatives  to  this.  One  is  to  do  nothing  and 
let  the  market  function  the  way  it  is  but,  again,  with  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  structural  unemployment  and  lower  and  lower 
levels  of  income  for  a  lot  of  people  who  simply  do  not  have  the 
skills  they  need  because  they  cannot  get  them,  do  not  know  where 
they  can  get  them,  or  cannot  afford  a  college  education. 

Alternative  two  is  to  establish  a  very  complicated  labor  market 
system  of  the  sort  that  you  have  in  some  countries,  where  you  have 
government  doing  a  lot  of  these  things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  neither  of  those  alternatives  is  one  that  we 
ought  to  choose.  This  is  a  minimalist  approach.  It  sets  a  framework 
for  the  private  sector,  educators,  and  others  to  rally  around. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Payne? 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  see  you  and  listen  to  your  theories.  It  is  great  to  take 
your  academic  background  and  merge  it  here  with  the  reality. 
Hopefully,  it  will  all  click. 

I  just  have  a  concern  about  the  opportunity  to  learn  standards.  I 
strongly  support  standards  and  goals.  I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  be  able  to  have  standards  where  certificates  can  be  porta- 
ble, as  you  mentioned,  taken  across  State  lines.  I  have  seen  educa- 
tion fail  students,  in  particular  in  urban  centers — cities  like 
Newark,  where  I  live  and  grew  up. 

When  we  then  talk  about  statewide  standards,  we  always  find 
that  the  majority  of  the  youngsters  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
standards  or  the  tests  are  from  those  urban  areas.  Those  who  do 
well,  of  course,  are  from  the  Princeton  and  the  far  hills  and  those 
places  in  our  State. 

I  just  wonder  how  we  are  ever  going  to  change  these  two  soci- 
eties that  was  talked  about  in  the  Kerner  Commission  report.  How 
are  we  ever  going  to  ensure  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
The  kids  fail,  but  the  schools  fail  the  kids.  The  kids,  of  course,  are 
the  victims. 

I  know  that  you  have  set  up  a  board  of  20  people,  but  once  again, 
you  do  have  five  set  aside  for  public,  parents,  and  civil  rights 
people,  but  the  other  15  are  heavyweights:  educators,  bureaucrats, 
standards  measurement  experts,  business  people.  You  need  that, 
but  I  see  the  advocate  group  being  submerged  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  others. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  just  wonder  how  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  bring  these  two  societies  together  and  have  some  incentive  for  a 
society  to  attempt  to  provide  for  those  in  the  inner  cities  in  order 
to  perform  on  standardized  tests. 
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Mr.  Reich.  Congressman,  as  you  are  aware,  better  than  I,  we  are 
developing  a  two-tiered  economy  right  now.  Our  major  cities  are 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  work,  broadly  speaking. 

They  are  the  people  who  work  in  the  glass  and  steel  towers 
downtown,  including  managerial,  professional,  and  technical  work- 
ers, most  of  them  with  college  degrees.  Then  you  have  a  very  large 
number  of  service  workers,  who  are  either  working  in  custodial  oc- 
cupations or  clerical  occupations  in  those  glass  and  steel  towers  or 
working  at  street  level,  in  retail,  restaurants,  hospital,  and  hotel 
occupations  requiring  very  little  skill. 

The  gap  between  the  two  populations,  the  college-educated  mana- 
gerial, professional,  and  technical  and  the  non-college  educated  is 
growing  sociologically  and  growing  in  terms  of  salary,  wages,  and 
compensation. 

How  are  we  going  to  overcome  it?  The  first  step,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  regard  to  all  of  the  topics  we  are  talking  about  today,  is  to 
ensure  that  the  schools  available  to  inner  city  populations,  schools 
available  to  the  children  of  people  who  are  disadvantaged,  are  good 
schools. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  there  is  not  all  that  much  I  can  do 
directly,  but  I  have  been  working  very  closely  with  Secretary  Riley, 
who  is  absolutely  committed  to  this.  The  President  is  absolutely 
committed  to  this.  We  will  work  with  you  and  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  do  to  ensure  that  all  children  have  access  to  the  best 
kind  of  education  they  possibly  can. 

Beyond  primary  and  secondary  school,  we  have  to  ensure  that 
there  are  avenues  of  upward  mobility  for  young  people  who  cannot 
afford  or  otherwise  will  not  go  on  to  college.  What  worries  me  is 
that  a  4-year  college  degree  is  becoming  the  parchment  separating 
the  two  classes  of  our  workforce. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  kind  of  legislation  is  to  create  new 
avenues  of  upward  mobility  so  that  the  non-college  bound  or  the 
non-college  graduate  can  aspire  to  gaining  good  skills  for  good  jobs 
at  good  wages. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Engel? 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. I  agree  with  what  you  have  said,  in  terms  of  skill  standards.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  have  minimum  standards  in  the  labor 
force.  I  commend  you  on  your  work  and  leadership. 

I  can  think  of  no  two  things  that  go  better  hand  in  hand  than 
education  and  labor.  Unfortunately,  for  far  too  long,  we  have  over- 
looked this  important  connection. 

I  represent  a  combination  of  an  inner  city  district  and  a  middle 
class  district  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  which  is  located  in  New 
York  City,  and  some  of  the  suburbs  to  the  north  of  the  city.  I  was 
very  disappointed  that  the  Senate  did  not  pass  the  President's  stim- 
ulus package,  because  certainly  the  New  York  City  economy  des- 
perately needs  stimulus,  with  10  percent  unemployment  and  a  lack 
of  jobs  for  the  people,  especially  for  our  youth. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  President  Clinton  shortly 
after  he  was  elected.  I  am  a  big  believer  in  the  fact  that  as  we 
downsize  our  military,  we  have  a  number  of  people  who  could  serve 
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as  role  models,  to  come  into  the  inner  cities  and  work  with  our 
youth  and  families. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  could  comment.  Have  there  been  discus- 
sions on  such  a  program?  I  think  that  using  displaced  defense  and 
military  personnel  in  this  manner  would  be  a  wonderful  program. 
As  we  are  establishing  national  goals,  I  think  that  we  should  look 
at  putting  this  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Reich.  Yes,  Congressman,  there  have  been  discussions.  There 
is  an  enormous  pool  of  talent  out  there.  As  you  know,  the  military 
has  served  as  one  of  our  major  training  centers,  avenues  of  upward 
mobility  for  many  of  the  young  people  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  that  kind  of  avenue  of  upward  mobility. 

Many  of  the  military  skills — unfortunately,  not  all,  and  perhaps 
not  even  a  preponderance — are  applicable  in  the  civilian  sector. 
There  may  be  ways  of  utilizing  those  skills  in  our  schools  and  also 
with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  publicly  related  needs,  if  those  people 
cannot  otherwise  find  jobs.  I  think  that  part  of  our  military  rein- 
vestment strategy  is  looking  at  precisely  that  set  of  issues. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  deeply  appreciate  your  tes- 
timony here  today.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
and  other  matters  pending  before  this  committee.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Reich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Our  next  panel  consists  of  Mr.  Rob  Hall,  Vice 
President,  Government  Affairs  Council,  National  Retail  Federation, 
Washington,  DC;  Dr.  Sam  Meisels,  Associate  Dean  for  Research 
and  Professor,  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Education,  my 
alma  mater;  Dr.  Janice  Earle,  Office  of  Systemic  Reform,  National 
Science  Foundation,  Washington,  DC;  and  Dr.  Linda  G.  Morra,  Di- 
rector, Education  and  Employment  Issues,  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  DC. 

If  you  will  come  forward,  you  may  summarize  your  testimony,  if 
you  wish,  and  your  full  testimony  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  one  of  the  impor- 
tant reasons  for  Mr.  Hall  being  here  is,  he  is  with  the  National 
Retail  Federation,  and  the  industry  has  received  a  skill  standard 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  That  is  why  we  think  it  is 
important  that  he  talk  about  that. 

Chairman  Kildee.  We  appreciate  that,  and  we  know  several  of 
our  witnesses  have  very  tight  schedules.  Feel  free  to  vacate  when 
you  have  finished  your  part,  if  you  have  to.  We  can  submit  ques- 
tions to  you  in  writing.  We  really  appreciate  your  patience  this 
morning.  The  Secretary  was  put  on  at  the  last  moment,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  here  in  Washington,  that  does  happen.  We  appre- 
ciate your  patience. 

Mr.  Hall? 
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STATEMENTS  OF  ROBERT  HALL,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GOVERNMENT 
AFFAIRS  COUNCIL,  NATIONAL  RETAIL  FEDERATION,  WASHING- 
TON, DC;  SAMUEL  J.  MEISELS,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH AND  PROFESSOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL 
OF  BUSINESS,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN;  JANICE  EARLE,  OFFICE 
OF  SYSTEMIC  REFORM,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION, 
WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND  LINDA  G.  MORRA,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCA- 
TION AND  EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Goodhng, 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  On  behalf  of  the  National 
Retail  Federation,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
speak  to  your  committee  about  an  area  of  increasing  national  im- 
portance in  our  schools,  in  our  workplaces,  and  in  the  lives  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  entering  the  workforce  every  day. 

I  am  talking  about  skill  standards.  For  far  too  long,  educators 
and  business  people  have  scratched  their  heads  and  said,  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  education?  How  are  we  going  to  better 
train  our  young  people?  How  are  we  going  to  find  better  qualified 
applicants?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of  voluntary  industry-based 
skill  standards  will  be  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction — the  right 
direction  for  the  business  community  to  communicate  to  our  Na- 
tion's education  and  training  systems  what  kind  of  skills  we  expect 
our  applicants  to  have. 

There  are  any  number  of  ways  you  can  go  about  developing  skill 
standards.  You  can  make  it  an  academic  exercise,  you  can  impose 
standards  from  the  top  down,  or  you  can  go  where  skill  standards 
will  be  used  every  day — the  workplace. 

Since  December,  the  National  Retail  Federation  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  Department  of  Labor  funded  project  to  develop,  imple- 
ment, assess,  and  certify  job  skill  standards.  We  believe  that  our 
approach  is  one  that  begins  at  the  workplace,  with  retail  employees 
as  well  as  employers.  Our  Grant  Management  Committee  is  made 
up  of  retail  employers,  employees,  union  representatives,  educators, 
and  job  training  experts.  I  am  pleased  today  to  have  with  me  Kath- 
ryn  Mannes,  the  project's  coordinator. 

Our  project  puts  educators  and  industry  leaders  at  the  table  to- 
gether, with  both  sides  clearly  listening.  In  fact,  after  this  testimo- 
ny, we  will  be  leaving  for  our  second  Grant  Management  Commit- 
tee meeting,  which  is  hosted  by  DECA,  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America,  as  part  of  their  annual  conference.  Prior  to 
meeting  on  skill  standards,  the  committee  has  been  invited  to  ob- 
serve the  DECA  competition  for  10,000  marketing  education  stu- 
dents and  to  meet  with  the  DECA  National  Advisory  Board  to  iden- 
tify skills  most  wanted  in  a  retail  employee. 

A  creative  and  comprehensive  job/ task  analysis  process  has  been 
designed  to  encourage  as  much  industry  participation  as  possible. 
The  project  crosses  industry  sectors  and  size  barriers.  Last  week, 
retail  workers  from  stores  ranging  from  two  to  2,000  employees 
participated  in  two  full-day  DACUM  sessions  to  chart  what  they  do 
in  their  jobs.  Workers  discovered  major  similarities,  for  example,  in 
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how  employees  of  a  large  department  store  are  encouraged  to 
mimic  the  autonomy  of  the  small  shopkeeper. 

We  expect  to  have  preliminary  job  skill  standards  established  for 
the  "Career  Sales  Associate,"  the  largest  category  of  retail  employ- 
ees, by  the  end  of  this  project  year.  Momentum  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  project  are  growing,  and  we  are  excited  about  the  potential. 
But  we  are  concerned  about  raising  the  expectations  of  the  indus- 
try and  making  sure  standards  will  be  used.  To  guarantee  that 
these  standards  will  be  implemented,  industry  must  continue  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  assessment  and  certification  phases  of  the 
process. 

Our  approach  has  been  to  collect  data  in  a  way  that  will  be  as- 
sessable and  to  prepare  the  industry  for  a  continued  commitment, 
not  just  to  piloting  the  standards  but  to  the  education  and  training 
that  will  back  them  up.  In  essence,  our  goal  is  to  have  as  much  in- 
dustry "buy  in"  as  possible. 

Now  to  the  legislation  that  is  at  hand  today.  We  support  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  long  as  industries — and  here  I  mean  employers, 
employees,  and  their  training  providers — can  continue  to  take  the 
lead  in  developing  their  own  voluntary  standards. 

There  is  much  to  praise  in  H.R.  1804.  The  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  squarely  on  target.  The  legislation  identifies  all  the  appro- 
priate stakeholders  that  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of 
skill  standards.  The  idea  of  a  national  board  is  a  good  one  in 
theory,  so  long  as  the  board  serves  in  a  somewhat  reactive  mode 
and  gives  stamps  of  approval  to  those  partnerships  that  have  suc- 
cessfully developed  skill  standards.  We  envision  a  national  board 
that  would  validate  skill  standards  developed  by  industry  partner- 
ships of  business,  education,  and  labor. 

While  the  retail  industry  is  generally  supportive  of  the  goals  and 
ideas  of  the  proposed  legislation,  we  continue  to  have  some  con- 
cerns about  the  potential  problems  H.R.  1804  could  create  for  retail 
employers,  employees,  and  others.  Today,  we  are  a  committee  of  re- 
tailers, union  representatives,  job  training  experts,  and  educators, 
working  together  to  develop  and  test  voluntary  industry-based  skill 
standards. 

Under  the  scheme  outlined  in  H.R.  1804,  a  national  board  will 
endorse  standards  that  industry  and  others  determine  through  yet 
undefined  broad  clusters  of  major  occupations.  Would  the  retail  in- 
dustry be  considered  a  cluster?  Or  would  we  have  to  redo  our  work 
with  others  in  the  service  industry? 

On  the  all-important  subject  of  industry  "buy  in,"  we  fear  that 
the  retailers  we  have  brought  to  the  table,  and  we  now  have  over 
25,  would  be  less  interested  in  a  national  skill  standards  project 
headquartered  here  in  Washington,  staffed  with  detailed  employees 
from  the  departments  of  labor  and  education.  The  present  role  of 
the  departments  of  education  and  labor,  serving  as  industry  cata- 
lysts and  providing  seed  grant  money,  has  been  largely  successful. 

If  that  role  could  continue  under  the  new  board,  then  most  of  in- 
dustry's concerns  would  be  lessened.  However,  the  fear  in  the  busi- 
ness community — and  this  goes  beyond  the  retail  community — is 
that  the  national  board  would  divert  the  development  of  skill 
standards  away  from  employers,  employees,  and  training  providers. 
For  skill  standards  to  work  and  to  have  real  meaning,  the  individ- 
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uals  who  will  be  using  them — employers,  employees,  and  training 
providers — need  to  be  involved  at  every  stage  of  the  process. 

Also  from  our  reading  of  the  legislation,  there  is  still  some  lin- 
gering concern  about  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  standards.  We  be- 
lieve that  can  be  cleared  up  with  appropriate  language  and  realize 
that  the  intention  of  the  drafters  is  to  make  the  skill  standards  vol- 
untary. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  departments  of 
labor  and  education  for  their  hard  work  on  this  legislation.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  mention  Secretary  Reich  and  his  staff.  They  have 
reached  out  to  the  employer  community  and  have  already  respond- 
ed to  a  number  of  the  concerns  we  have  raised.  We  stand  ready  to 
work  with  him,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  members  of  this 
subcommittee  in  furthering  the  efforts  of  developing  skill  standards 
to  assist  the  American  workers  of  tomorrow  reach  their  career  po- 
tentials. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  Hall  follows:] 

Statement  of  Robert  Hall,  Vice  President,  Governmental  Affairs  Counsel, 

National  Retail  Federation 

Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Goodling,  and  members  of  the  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Retail  Federation,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  your  committee  about  an  area  of  increasing  national  importance  in  our 
schools,  in  our  workplaces,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
entering  the  workforce  every  day.  I  am  talking  about  skill  standards.  For  far  too 
long,  educators  and  business  people  have  scratched  their  heads  and  said,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  education,  how  are  we  going  to  better  train  our  young  people, 
how  are  we  going  to  find  better  qualified  applicants?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of  voluntary,  industry-based  skill  standards  will 
be  a  good  first  step  in  the  right  direction — the  right  direction  for  the  business  com- 
munity to  communicate  to  our  Nation's  education  and  training  system  what  kind  of 
skills  we  expect  our  applicants  to  have.  There  are  any  number  of  ways  that  you  can 
go  about  developing  skill  standards.  You  can  make  it  an  academic  exercise,  you  can 
impose  standards  from  the  top  down,  or  you  can  go  to  where  skill  standards  will  be 
used  every  day — the  workplace. 

Since  December,  the  National  Retail  Federation  has  been  working  on  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  funded  project  to  develop,  implement,  assess,  and  certify  job  skill 
standards.  We  believe  that  our  approach  is  one  that  begins  at  the  workplace  .  .  . 
with  retail  employees  as  well  as  employers.  Our  Grant  Management  Committee  is 
made  up  of  retail  employers,  employees,  union  representatives,  educators,  and  job 
training  experts.  I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  today  Kathryn  Mannes,  the  Project's 
Coordinator. 

Our  project  puts  educators  and  industry  leaders  at  the  table  together,  and  both 
sides  clearly  listening.  In  fact,  after  this  testimony,  we  will  be  leaving  for  our  second 
Grant  Management  Committee  meeting  which  is  hosted  by  DECA,  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America,  as  part  of  their  annual  conference.  Prior  to  meeting  on 
skill  standards,  the  committee  has  been  invited  to  observe  the  DECA  competition 
for  10,000  marketing  education  students,  and  to  meet  with  the  DECA  National  Advi- 
sory Board  to  identify  skills  most  wanted  in  a  retail  employee. 

A  creative  and  comprehensive  job/task  analysis  process  has  been  designed  to  en- 
courage as  much  industry  participation  as  possible.  The  project  crosses  industry  sec- 
tors and  size  barriers.  Last  week,  retail  workers  from  stores  ranging  from  two  to 
2,000  employees  participated  in  2  full-day  DACUM  [Developing  A  CurriculUM]  ses- 
sions to  chart  what  they  do  in  their  jobs.  Workers  discovered  major  similarities,  for 
example,  in  how  employees  of  a  large  department  store  are  encouraged  to  mimic  the 
autonomy  of  the  small  shopkeeper. 

We  expect  to  have  preliminary  job  skill  standards  established  for  the  "Career 
Sales  Associate,"  the  largest  category  of  retail  employees,  by  the  end  of  this  project 
year.  Momentum  and  enthusiasm  for  the  project  are  growing  and  we  are  excited 
about  the  potential.  But  we  are  concerned  about  raising  the  expectations  of  the  in- 
dustry and  making  sure  standards  will  be  used.  To  guarantee  that  these  standards 
will  be  implemented,  industry  must  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  the  assessment  and 
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certification  phases  of  the  process.  Our  approach  has  been  to  collect  data  in  a  way 
that  will  be  assessable,  and  to  prepare  the  industry  for  a  continued  commitment  not 
just  to  piloting  the  standards,  but  to  the  education  and  training  that  will  back  them 
up.  In  essence,  our  goal  is  to  have  as  much  industry  "buy  in"  as  possible. 

Turning  to  the  legislation  which  is  the  subject  of  today's  hearing,  we  support  the 
proposed  legislation  as  long  as  industries  [employers,  employees,  and  their  training 
providers]  can  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  their  own  voluntary  stand- 
ards. There  is  much  to  praise  in  the  current  draft  of  H.R.  1804.  The  purposes  of  the 
legislation  are  squarely  on  target.  The  legislation  identifies  all  of  the  appropriate 
stakeholders  that  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  skill  standards.  The  idea 
of  a  national  board  is  a  good  one  in  theory,  so  long  as  the  board  serves  in  a  some- 
what reactive  mode  and  gives  stamps  of  approval  to  those  partnerships  that  have 
successfully  developed  skill  standards.  We  envision  a  national  board  that  would  vali- 
date skill  standards  developed  by  industry  partnerships  consisting  of  business,  labor 
and  education  leaders. 

While  the  retail  industry  is  generally  supportive  of  the  goals  and  ideas  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  continue  to  have  some  concerns  about  the  potential  problems 
H.R.  1804  could  create  for  retail  employers,  employees,  and  others.  Today,  we  are  a 
committee  of  retailers,  union  representatives,  job  training  experts,  and  educators, 
working  together  in  effort  to  develop  and  test  voluntary  industry-based  skill  stand- 
ards. Under  the  scheme  outlined  in  H.R.  1804,  a  national  board  will  endorse  stand- 
ards that  industry  and  others  determine  through  yet  undefined  broad  clusters  of 
major  occupations.  Would  the  retail  industry  be  considered  a  cluster?  Or  would  we 
need  to  redo  our  work  with  others  in  the  service  industry? 

On  the  subject  of  the  all-important  industry  "buy  in,"  we  fear  that  the  retailers 
we  have  brought  to  the  table  [and  they  now  number  over  25]  would  be  less  interest- 
ed in  a  national  skill  standards  project  headquartered  here  in  Washington,  DC 
staffed  with  detailed  employees  from  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor.  The 
present  role  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  serving  as  industry  cata- 
lysts has  been  largely  successful.  If  that  role  could  continue  under  the  new  Board, 
then  most  of  industry's  concerns  would  be  lessened.  However,  the  fear  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  this  goes  beyond  the  retail  community,  is  that  the  national 
board  would  divert  the  development  of  skill  standards  away  from  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  training  providei-s.  For  skill  standards  to  work  and  to  have  real  mean- 
ing, the  individuals  who  will  be  using  them — employees,  employers,  and  training 
providers — need  to  be  involved  at  every  stage  of  the  process. 

From  our  reading  of  the  legislation,  there  is  still  some  lingering  concern  about  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  standards.  We  believe  that  can  be  cleared  up  with  appropri- 
ate language  and  realize  that  the  intention  of  the  drafters  is  to  make  the  skill 
standards  voluntary. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion for  their  hard  work  on  this  legislation.  I  particularly  want  to  mention  Secre- 
tary Reich  and  his  staff.  They  have  reached  out  to  the  employer  community  and 
have  already  responded  to  a  number  of  the  concerns  we  have  raised.  We  stand 
ready  to  work  with  him,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  members  of  this  commit- 
tee in  furthering  the  efforts  of  developing  skill  standards  to  assist  the  American 
workers  of  tomorrow  reach  their  career  potentials. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you,  ]VIr.  Hall. 

Dr.  Meisels? 

Dr.  Meisels.  Chairman  Kildee,  IVlr.  Goodling,  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  with  you 
today. 

Without  being  overly  dramatic,  I  want  to  begin  by  noting  that  we 
are  poised  at  an  important  moment  in  history.  Because  of  the  at- 
tention devoted  to  readiness  by  the  first  national  education  goal, 
because  of  the  renewed  national  commitment  to  helping  young 
children  begin  school  well,  because  of  the  need  to  find  new  ways  of 
assessing  young  children  due  to  the  failure  of  past  methods,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  alter  the  way  that  early  childhood  assessment  takes 
place  and  to  improve  children's  chances  for  school  success. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  talk  about  what  we  mean 
by  readiness  and  to  relate  this  to  issues  of  assessment  as  they  fit 
into  H.R.  1804. 
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Children  are  frequently  described  as  ready  or  not  ready,  as  if 
readiness  were  something  within  the  child,  something  you  can 
have,  an  entity  of  some  sort.  But  readiness  is  not  an  ability,  al- 
though it  certainly  reflects  higher  order  mental  activity.  It  is  not  a 
gene,  a  chromosome,  or  any  other  such  thing. 

In  contrast  to  this  approach,  the  view  of  readiness  that  I  hold  is 
that  it  is  bidirectional:  it  focuses  both  on  children's  current  skills, 
knowledge,  and  abilities  and  on  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
reared  and  taught.  Since  different  children  are  prepared  for  differ- 
ent experiences,  and  children  respond  differently  to  apparently 
similar  environmental  inputs,  readiness  must  be  seen  as  a  relative 
term. 

It  can  be  applied  to  individual  children,  but  it  is  not  something 
in  the  child,  and  it  is  not  something  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  interaction  between  children's  prior  experiences,  their 
genetic  endowment,  their  maturational  status,  and  a  whole  range 
of  environmental  and  cultural  experiences  that  they  encounter. 

Not  only  is  this  a  restatement  of  what  we  mean  by  readiness,  it 
has  some  major  implications  for  what  we  can  do  with  early  child- 
hood assessment. 

Readiness  is  usually  measured  by  means  of  group  administered, 
objectively  scored,  norm  referenced  paper  and  pencil  tests.  Millions 
of  these  tests  are  administered  to  young  children  every  year.  The 
content  of  these  tests  is  unfamiliar  or  uncomfortable  to  many  chil- 
dren. They  are  highly  abstract.  They  are  generally  very  verbal,  and 
they  have  many  biases  against  children  who  have  not  experienced 
these  sorts  of  things  before. 

Children  taking  these  tests  are  assessed  on  isolated  skills,  in  set- 
tings devoid  of  context,  rather  than  being  evaluated  on  familiar 
tasks,  in  natural  settings  in  which  they  are  asked  to  use  what  they 
know  and  have  had  experience  with  previously. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  this.  The  alternative  is  performance 
assessment.  Even  though  here  I  am  talking  about  education  at  the 
outset  of  school,  I  was  interested  to  hear  Secretary  Reich  talk 
about  performance  assessment  at  the  other  end  of  the  educational 
spectrum  as  well. 

Performance  assessments  are  methods  that  permit  students  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  or  skills  through  solving  problems, 
doing  mathematical  computations,  writing  journal  entries  or 
essays,  conducting  experiments,  presenting  oral  reports,  or  assem- 
bling a  portfolio  of  representative  work. 

This  form  of  assessment  emphasizes  recording  children's  class- 
room performance,  documenting  teachers'  activities,  and  under- 
standing and  interpreting  children's  work.  No  other  approach  to 
measuring  readiness  can  focus  so  clearly  on  what  the  child  brings 
to  the  learning  situation  and  what  the  learning  situation  brings  to 
the  child. 

The  technical  advisory  panel  for  the  first  national  education  goal 
cited  four  sources  of  information  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  assess- 
ment of  progress  toward  this  goal.  These  sources  of  information  are 
consistent  with  the  type  of  performance  assessment  I  just  de- 
scribed, and  they  include  the  following. 

One,  parent  reports  regarding  health,  child  development,  and 
child  rearing  practices.  Two,  teacher  reports:  that  is,  systematic  in- 
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formation  on  child  performance  in  the  classroom.  Three,  a  profile 
of  children's  skills  that  is  an  individually  administered  develop- 
mental inventory.  Four,  a  performance  profile  of  performance  port- 
folio that  represents  a  highly  contextualized  view  of  child  activity. 

These  four  sources  are  intended  to  tap  five  dimensions  of  learn- 
ing and  development,  and  I  will  just  briefly  mention  them  so  you 
will  see  the  breadth  of  this:  Physical  wellbeing  and  motor  develop- 
ment, social  and  emotional  development,  approaches  toward  learn- 
ing, language  usage,  cognition,  and  general  knowledge. 

Never  before  have  we  sought  to  assess  children  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  this.  Never  before  has  the  U.S.  Government  contemplated 
an  assessment  of  early  childhood  development  as  multifaceted  as 
this.  Hence,  our  technical  panel  also  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oversight  group,  a  National  Commission  on  Early  Child- 
hood Assessment. 

The  purpose  of  this  commission  would  be  threefold.  One,  to  assist 
in  tracking  progress  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  nation- 
al education  goal;  two,  to  oversee  the  development  of  an  early 
childhood  assessment  system,  consistent  with  the  principles  I  have 
been  articulating  here;  and  three,  to  ensure  that  the  assessment  is 
used  to  improve  practice  so  that  more  children  are  successful  in 
school. 

I  urge  you  to  give  consideration  both  to  the  establishment  of  this 
commission  and  to  endorsing  the  broad  outlines  of  the  assessment 
program  I  have  suggested  to  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Samuel  J.  Meisels  follows:] 
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ASSESSING  READINESS 

Most  readiness  and  eaxiy  school  achievement  instruments  are  group* 
administered,  objectively-scored,  paper  and  pencil  tests  that  are  of  limited 
educational  value.  Their  content  is  generally  abstract,  verbaHy-mediated, 
and  potentially  biased  against  '•M^^rAn  nnfflmiHflr  or  uncomfortable  with 
middle  d&ss  manners  and  mores.  Children  taking  these  tests  are  assessed  on 
isolated  skills  in  settings  that  are  devoid  of  context,  rather  than  being 
eval\iated  cu  tasks  in  natural  settings  in  which  they  are  asked  to  xise  what 
they  know  and  have  had  experience  with  previously.  The  entire  teit-taldng 
experience  is  dominated  by  "filling  in  bubbles,  moving  the  marker,  making 
sure  that  everyone  is  in  the  right  place.  These  activities  may  be  related  to 
test  taking,  but  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  readixig"  or  the  skills  that  are 
supposedly  being  tested  (Stallman  &  Pearson,  1990,  p.  38). 
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Reading,  mathematics,  and  language  are  not  learned  or  aaaessed  well  in 

a  decontextualized  fashion.  They  are  mastered  in  context.  Yet,  those  who 

construct  these  tests  persist  in  testing  isolated  skills  out  of  context  in  part 

because  of  the  belief  that  such  tests  are  more  "oli^ective"  than  assessments 

that  are  situated  in  the  lives  of  children's  daily  activities.  How  "ot^'ective" 

these  tests  are  is  highly  questionable.  Moreover,  if  one  wishes  to  draw  valid 

conclusions  about  a  student's  profile  of  strengths  and  difficiilties,  one  would 

have  difficulty  using  the  data  from  these  tests.  They  may  inform  us  that  a 

child  does  not  have  strong  letter  knowledge,  but  they  cannot  tell  us  which 

specific  letter  the  child  knows  or  does  not  know.  They  may  tell  us  about  a 

child's  overall  ability  to  recognize  shapes,  ottjects,  or  sound-symbol 

combinations,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  tell  us  how  children  combine  these 

elements  into  the  intellectually  more  demanding  tasks  of  reading.  The 

justification  for  using  standardized,  group'administered  achievement  tests 

for  children  below  Grade  3  is  very  dxibious  and  questionable. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  make  a  transition  to  an  alternative  paradigm: 

Performance  Assessment.  Performance  assessments  are  methods  that  permit 

students  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  or  skills  through  solving  problems, 

doing  mathematical  computations,  writing  journal  entries  or  essays, 

conducting  experiments,  presenting  oral  reports,  or  assembling  a  portfolio  of 

representative  work.  Nearly  every  state  in  the  nation  has  begun  to 

experiment  with  some  form  of  performance  assessment  for  obtaining 

achievement  data  in  hig^  school  (U.S.  Congress,  Office  of  Technology 

Assessment,  1992,  p.  5),  and  some  states  (e^.,  Michigan  and  Vermont)  have 

mandated  that  some  performance  data  be  collected  on  all  students  at  various 

points  in  their  school  careers. 
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Performance  assessment,  also  known  as  "authentic  assessment,"  is  a 

method  for  documenting  children's  sidlls,  knowledge,  and  behaviors  using 

actual  cIa88room*based  experiences,  activities,  and  products.  Although 

tiniformity  concerning  the  principles  of  perfurinance  assessment  does  not 

exist,  there  are  several  features  that  are  cnnmon  to  various  approaches  to 

performance  assessment.  First,  perfbrmance  assessment  documents 

children's  daily  activities;  it  does  not  simply  provide  a  "snapshot,"  or  a 

discontinuous  view  of  children's  accompli  ffh"^^"tii-  Second,  it  provides  an 

integrated  means  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  children's  work.  This  woric  is 

collected  in  a  manner  that  bridges  and  integrates  the  broad  range  of 

curriculxim  areas  and  engages  children  in  the  meta-cognitive  task  of 

evaluating  their  own  learning.  Third,  perfbrmance  assessment  is  flexible 

enough  to  reflect  an  individualized  approach  to  academic  achievement. 

Although  perfonnance  assessments  should  be  based  on  weU-thought  out 

values  and  systematic  standards  of  knowledge  and  curriculum  development, 

the  actual  implementation  of  these  values  and  standards  can  be  adjusted  in 

relation  to  a  specific  classroom,  teacher,  and  child.  Finally,  performance 

assessment  is  intended  to  evaluate  those  elements  of  learning  and 

development  that  group-administered  achievement  tests  do  not  capture  very 

well:  analysis,  synthesis,  evaluatior ,  and  interpretation  of  fiacts  and  ideas  — 

the  so-called  "higher  order  thiwiring  skills"  -  as  well  as  student  initiative  and 

creativity. 

Group-administered  tests  have  been  a  part  of  the  educational  scene  for 

nearly  a  century.  Perfi)rmance  assessment  can  make  no  such  boast.  Indeed, 

relatively  little  evidence  is  available  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 

performance  assessment.  However,  performance  assessment  is  particulaxiy 
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appropriate  for  use  with  preichool  and  early  elementary  school  children. 
These  children  are  in  the  midst  of  extraordinary  shifts  dsvelopmentally , 
shifts  that  are  difiScult  or  nearly  impossible  to  capture  adequately  on  one- 
dimensional  assessments  that  offer  few  choices  and  that  dictate  both  the 
method  and  the  ^^wiing  of  response.  Such  essential  elements  of  performance 
assessment  as  developmental  continuity,  expanding  the  repertoire  of 
response,  and  assessing  children  directly  within  the  context  in  which  they  are 
learning  renders  them  particularly  siiitable  for  use  with  young  children. 

In  particular,  performance  assessment  provides  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  understand  more  about  children's  readiness.  At  its  heart,  readiness  is 
interactional,  including  a  d\ial  focus  on  the  child's  status  and  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  child's  educational  setting.  These  two  fod  are  essential 
to  performance  assessment.  TndeH,  this  form  of  assessment  is  based  on 
using  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  students  in  actual  classroom  situations 
while  simxUtaneousIy  informing,  expanding,  and  structuring  those 
perceptions;  it  involves  students  and  parents  in  the  learning  and  assessment 
process,  instead  of  relying  on  measures  that  are  external  to  the  classroom  and 
family  context;  and  it  provides  for  genuine  accountability  that  systematically 
documents  what  children  are  learning  and  how  teachers  are  teaching. 
Central  to  all  of  these  elements  is  the  emphasis  on  recording  children's 
classroom  performance,  documenting  teachers'  activities,  and  understanding 
and  interpreting  children's  woric  No  other  approach  to  measuring  readiness 
can  focus  so  clearly  on  what  the  child  brings  to  the  lAom^'ng  situation  and 
what  the  learning  situation  brings  to  the  child.  Where  these  two  are  joined, 
readiness  can  be  studied,  assessed,  and  nurtured,  and  the  assessment  process 
itself  can  contribute  positively  to  children's  development. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Earle? 

Dr.  Earle.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today  regarding  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Statewide  Sys- 
temic Initiatives  Program. 

For  about  the  last  2  years,  the  Foundation  has  been  engaged  in  a 
major  reform  effort  with  States  to  improve  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  education.  The  idea  here  is  that  the  Foundation 
works  in  partnership  with  the  States.  We  do  not  tell  them  what  to 
do  or  how  to  do  it.  We  are  there  to  be  a  catalyst,  with  some  dollars 
to  start  them  up,  and  then  to  work  closely  with  them  over  the  5 
years  that  they  have  awards  from  the  Foundation. 

As  of  this  moment  in  time,  we  are  working  with  20  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Next  week,  we  expect  to  make 
five  more  awards  to  five  additional  States  so  that  we  will  end  up 
working  with  about  26  in  this  program.  States  have  about  5  years 
and  roughly  $2  million  per  year  to  work  with  the  Foundation  in 
making  the  kinds  of  comprehensive  reform  changes  we  envision. 

The  Foundation  uses  a  competitive,  merit-based  review  system  to 
decide  which  States  get  awards  under  this  program.  That  has  been 
a  very  interesting  process  for  all  of  us. 

What  we  found  is  that  all  50  States  have  participated  in  some 
way  with  us  in  this  program,  either  through  submitting  a  prelimi- 
nary proposal  to  us,  submitting  a  full  proposal  to  us,  or  in  being 
selected  for  the  last  stage  of  the  review  process,  which  is  a  site 
visit,  where  teams  of  outside  experts  go  onsite  and  take  a  really 
close  look  at  what  the  States  say  they  are  going  to  do  and  try  to 
figure  out  if  that  in  fact  is  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  whether 
they  have  the  capacity  to  do  it. 

We  have  some  criteria  that  we  are  very  interested  in,  when  we 
go  out  there  and  take  a  look  at  States  and  review  their  initiatives. 
It  has  to  do  with  things  like  the  degree  to  which  they  have  some 
real  commitment  to  reform  mathematics  and  science  education,  to 
what  degree  are  they  willing  to  focus  their  resources,  to  what 
degree  are  they  willing  to  come  up  with  some  new  resources,  to 
what  degree  are  they  willing  to  coordinate  what  they  already  have. 

We  are  very  interested  in  their  vision  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education  reform.  The  National  Science  Foundation  cares  a 
great  deal  about  content  issues.  We  are  very  interested  in  States 
that  want  to  implement  national  standards,  and  create  State  stand- 
ards that  reflect  the  national  standards. 

We  are  interested  in  States  that  develop  assessment  systems  that 
are  aligned  with  those  standards  and  that  are  moving  toward  per- 
formance-based and  less  toward  the  multiple  choice,  fill-in-the- 
blanks  kinds  of  tests.  We  are  interested  in  States  that  can  figure 
out  how  to  address  the  equity  issues,  so  that  all  kids  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  best  kinds  of  content  and  curriculum  and  teach- 
ing available. 

We  are  very  interested  in  States'  willingness  to  take  a  look  at 
policy  reform  and  to  help  school  districts  and  schools  figure  out 
how  to  be  more  flexible  so  that  the  kind  of  teaching  and  learning 
we  want  to  see  is  more  likely  to  take  place.  We  are  interested  in 
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the  degree  to  which  States  have  a  strategic  implementation  plan 
that  makes  sense,  given  their  culture  and  their  context. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  of  things  in  the  last  2  years  about  this  sys- 
temic reform  business,  I  think.  Let  me  just  tick  off  a  few  of  the 
things  that  I  think  we  have  so  far. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  phase-in.  This  takes  a  lot  longer  than  we 
thought.  We  started  out  giving  States  full  awards.  I  think  we  would 
do  a  planning  or  a  phase-in  period,  if  we  had  to  do  it  over  again.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  time  to  get  the  right  staff  on  board,  to  get  the  subcon- 
tracts operating,  just  to  get  the  whole  consensus  process  together, 
longer  than  we  thought. 

I  think  the  flexibility  in  the  way  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  worked  has  been  a  real  advantage  here.  The  governor's 
office  decides  who  responds  to  our  RFP,  and  we  have  had  lots  of 
different  places  in  the  education  system  take  the  lead.  We  have 
had  State  departments  of  education  take  the  lead,  we  have  had 
universities  take  the  lead,  we  have  had  boards  of  regents,  and  we 
have  independent  councils  or  agencies,  such  as  the  Montana  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  There  is  no  set  rule  about  where 
the  energy  or  activity  or  ideas  come  from.  We  let  the  States  figure 
that  out  and  then  tell  us  how  they  are  going  to  put  it  together. 

I  think  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  partnerships.  Of  course,  they 
all  say  they  have  partnerships  when  they  submit  the  proposals. 
But  it  is  like  marriage:  it  is  easy  to  start  up  and  hard  to  maintain. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  we  are  really  going  to  be  looking  at 
over  the  next  couple  of  years  is  how  you  maintain  these  partner- 
ships, keep  tliem  from  drifting  back  off  into  the  turf,  and  the  rival- 
ry we  all  know  is  there  in  every  political  system  and  at  every  level. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  do  that,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  keep 
an  eye  on  it.  We  know  we  need  to  watch  it. 

The  notion  of  focusing  resources  has  been  an  interesting  one.  I 
think  the  foundation  agrees  that  $10  million,  which  is  the  total 
amount  available  through  this  program,  in  the  large  population 
States  does  not  buy  you  a  great  deal.  Yet,  it  is  very  interesting  that 
these  States  have  been  anxious  to  compete  for  it. 

I  think  the  reason  is  that  the  money  is  flexible.  They  can  spend 
it  on  teacher  development,  they  can  spend  it  on  curriculum  devel- 
opment, they  can  spend  it  on  developing  new  assessment  systems, 
and  they  can  spend  it  on  public  information  and  public  awareness. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  this  has  been  so  successful  is  that  it  is  very 
uncategorical  in  its  approach  to  things. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  out  through  this  program  is  that  the 
capacity  and  the  infrastructure  for  the  kind  of  reform  in  math  and 
science  education  that  we  have  been  thinking  about  at  the  Founda- 
tion, the  capacity  is  not  really  there  in  the  way  that  we  would  like 
to  see  it.  I  think  partly  that  is  because  of  budget  cuts,  and  staffs 
have  really  been  stripped  down. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  are  doing  through  this  program,  and 
this  is  the  result  so  far,  is  really  creating  new  kinds  of  leadership.  I 
think  the  program  is  creating  new  kinds  of  leadership,  leadership 
that,  hopefully,  will  last  long  after  the  funding  is  no  longer  there. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point  here,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the 
absolutely  critical  importance  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
the  States  in  efforts  of  this  kind.  It  has  to  do  with  the  capacity 
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issue  that  I  talked  about  a  little  bit  before.  Nobody  knows  how  to 
do  this  exactly,  including  those  of  us  at  the  Foundation  and  at 
other  places  at  the  national  level  and  at  the  State  level  and  at  the 
district  level. 

I  think  the  whole  process  is  a  learning  experience.  It  is  one  in 
which  we  work  together  to  try  to  figure  out  whether  the  systemic 
strategy  idea,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  powerful  notion,  can  really 
result,  in  the  long  run,  in  better  achievement  of  kids.  Since  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how  to  do  it,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  stay  a 
little  bit  loose,  until  we  know  more  than  we  know  now  about  what 
works  and  what  doesn't  work  and  what  combinations  of  things 
work. 

There  is  a  lot  of  technical  assistance  that  has  to  go  on  with  this 
kind  of  an  effort.  The  National  Science  Foundation  has  a  contract 
out  for  5  years,  which  is  a  good  part  of  the  life  of  this  program, 
which  will  be  trying  to  get  the  best  experts  in  the  country  and 
making  them  available  to  people  in  the  States  so  that  they  can 
learn  from  each  other  about  how  to  go  about  the  system  reform  ini- 
tiatives that  we  have  going. 

As  a  systemic  effort  designed  to  make  fundamental  reforms,  this 
program  is,  understandably,  a  little  bit  high  risk.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  our  preliminary  evidence,  based  on  the  first  2  years,  shows 
that  we  are  getting  the  kind  of  participation  in  the  States  that  we 
had  hoped.  It  is  resulting  in  the  leveraging  of  resources.  The  NSF 
dollars  in  fact  are  attracting  other  State  and  local  dollars  out 
there.  As  a  group,  I  think  that  these  projects  will  provide  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  systemic  reform  for  the  whole 
country. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  letting  me  describe  our  systemic  effort, 
which  is  targeted  at  improving  mathematics  and  science  education. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Janice  Earle  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  regarding  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  Statewide  Systemic  Initiatives  Program. 

The  Statewide  Systemic  Initiatives  (SSI)  Program  is  a  major 
effort  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  to  encourage 
improvements  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  education 
through  comprehensive  systemic  changes  in  the  education  systems 
of  the  states. 

Working  with  states  on  issues  related  to  K  -  12  education 
represents  a  new  strategy  for  NSF.   Traditionally  the  Foundation 
has  worked  with  university-based  researchers  through  grant 
awards.   The  SSI  program,  however,  is  one  where  the  Foundation 
works  in  partnership  with  states  to  implement  reforms  so  that  the 
elements  of  the  system  operate  in  a  more  coherent  and  productive 
fashion.   Through  a  competitive,  merit-based  review  process, 
states  are  eligible  to  receive  up  to  10  million  dollars  over  five 
years.   It  is  expected  that  through  the  policy-making  process, 
state  leaders  will  create  and  modify  laws  and  regulations  that 
promote  programs  leading  to  scientific  literacy  for  all. 

Statewide  Systemic  Initiatives  must  be  built  on  solid  models  of 
change,  provide  new  directions  for  mathematics  and  science 
education,  demonstrate  broad  involvement  and  commitment  from  all 
important  partners,  and  make  maximum  use  of  state  and  local 
resources  in  the  context  of  a  sustained  statewide  initiative. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Twenty  states  and  one  commonwealth  (Puerto  Rico)  were  awarded 
cooperative  agreements  under  this  program  during  the  first  two 
funding  cycles.   States  that  have  awards  are:   Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  California,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia  (Attached  to  this  testimony  are  summaries  of  our  current 
SSI  awards) .  In  FY  1993  thirty  states  submitted  preliminary 
proposals  and  28  states  submitted  full  proposals  for  the  third 
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round  of  funding.   Eleven  were  selected  for  site  visits,  and  five 
are  being  recommended  for  funding  for  FY  1993.   We  do  not  expect 
to  make  new  awards  under  this  program  during  FY  1994. 

Progress  in  each  state  is  regularly  monitored  and  an  annual 
review  of  progress  is  conducted.   During  the  third  year  of 
operation,  each  state  will  participate  in  a  comprehensive  review 
of  progress  to  date. 

THE  REVIEW  PROCESS 

The  review  process  begins  with  required  preliminary  proposals 
that  are  received  three  months  prior  to  the  deadline  for  full 
proposals  and  are  reviewed  by  NSF  staff  members.   Principal 
investigators  are  then  sent  extensive  advisory  comments. 

The  SSI  Program  uses  a  two-stage  review  process  for  full 
proposals:   panel  reviews  and  site  visits. 

Full  proposals  are  first  reviewed  independently  by  scientists, 
mathematicians,  science  educators,  mathematics  educators,  policy 
analysts,  and  assessment  experts.   After  panel  discussion,  each 
panel  rates  the  proposals  as:   (1)  highly  competitive  and  worthy 
of  a  site  visit;  (2)  competitive  and  worthy  of  a  site  visit  if 
funds  permit;  and  (3)  definitely  not  worthy  of  a  site  visit. 

Site  visits  are  critical  for  identifying  states  with  programs 
that  are  likely  to  succeed.   SSI  programs  are  complicated  and 
complex,  involving  multiple  institutions  and  paurtners.   There  is 
a  need  for  strong  ties  to  policymakers,  business  leaders,  and  the 
community,  as  well  as  to  educators.   It  is  not  possible,  within 
the  limitations  of  a  proposal,  to  fully  describe  all  aspects  of  a 
project.   Site  visits  provide  opporttinities  for  verification  and 
clarification  regarding  the  quality  of  relationships  among  the 
partners,  and  the  degree  to  which  commitments  and  points  of  view 
are  shared. 

Three  weeks  before  the  site  visit,  the  PI  receives  a  set  of 
questions  requesting  clarification  on  the  issues  raised  in  the 
initial  panel  review.   Responses  to  these  questions  are  made 
available  to  the  site  visit  team  upon  arrival.   Following  the 
site  visit,  the  PI  has  an  additional  two  weeks  to  respond  in 
writing  to  questions  generated  by  the  site  visit. 

Site  visit  teams  consist  of  four  external  reviewers,  an  SSI 
program  officer  and,  occasionally,  another  NSF  staff  member. 
Each  on-site  visit  lasts  two  days  and  consists  of  intensive 
meetings  with  the  Pis  and  key  policymakers  such  as  governors, 
legislative  education  chairs,  state  board  of  education  members, 
and  chief  state  school  officers.   Small  group  sessions  are  held 
with  teachers,  administrators,  scientists  and  mathematicians, 
parents,  representatives  from  business  and  industry. 
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representatives  from  higher  education,  and  state  education  agency 
staff  members.   These  sessions  are  highly  interactive,  and  give 
site  visit  team  members  a  chance  to  probe  issues  not  explicitly 
addressed  by  the  review  panels. 

Team  members  develop  a  report  that  includes  a  recommendation  for 
funding  based  on  their  assessment  of  the  individual  reviews, 
panel  reviews  and  findings  from  the  site  visit. 

REVIEW  CRITERIA 

Team  members  use  the  following  criteria  as  guidelines  for 
evaluating  the  quality  of  state  SSI  projects: 

1.  State  commitment.   Do  states  exhibit  a  commitment  to 
fundamental  reform  of  mathematics  and  science  education? 
Are  the  changes  they  propose  pervasive?   Do  they  identify 
local  resources  which  will  be  used  to  support  NSF  funds  and 
focus  discretionary  resources  on  their  mathematics  and 
science  education  reform  (e.g.,  Eisenhower,  Chapter  1, 
Chapter  2,  Vocational  Education,  and  funds  from  other 
sources) ? 

2.  The  state's  vision  for  mathematics  and  science  education. 

Does  the  vision  include  appropriate  new  directions  and 
approaches  with  regard  to  curriculum  goals,  changes  in 
school  structure  and  decision-making,  equity,  teacher 
preservice  and  inservice,  assessment  and  accountability,  and 
articulation  within  the  system?   Is  the  vision  understood 
and  shared  by  project  partners? 

3 .  Consensus  on  the  current  status  of  science  and  mathematics 
education  and  on  identification  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  need  to  be  addressed.   Are  the  problems  identified  as 
the  key  concerns  to  be  addressed  in  the  proposal  shared  by 
project  partners? 

4.  Partnerships  that  enable  the  effort  to  succeed.   Are 

educators  at  all  levels,  scientists,  mathematicians,  the 
business  community,  parents,  and  science  and  technology 
centers  all  involved?   Are  key  policymakers  (governors, 
legislators,  state  and  local  boards  and  departments  of 
education,  and  boards  for  higher  education)  working 
collaboratively  with  the  project?   Are  strategies  proposed 
that  will  result  in  significant  and  sustained  changes  in 
schools? 

5.  Implementation  plan  to  provide  management  and  oversight  of 
the  project.   Does  the  state  have  the  capacity  to 
effectively  organize,  implement,  and  monitor  this  project? 
Are  proposed  key  staff  able  to  assure  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  project? 
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6.    Evaluation  plan.   Will  data  be  used  for  mid-course 

corrections,  as  well  as  outcomes?   Is  evaluation  integrated 
into  the  management  plan? 

Following  receipt  of  site  visit  reports  and  follow-up  responses, 
SSI  staff  analyzes  all  materials  and  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Education  and  Human  Resources  (EHR) ,  who 
then  forwards  them  to  the  National  Science  Board  for  action. 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  AND  OVERSIGHT 

As  part  of  this  program,  NSF  provides  advice  to  all  states 
through  meetings  with  program  officers  and  feedback  during  the 
review  process.   In  addition,  representatives  from  funded  states 
have  opportunities  to  attend  PI  meetings  and  special  conferences. 

Principal  Investigators  or  Project  Directors  (PIs/PDs)  attend  two 
meetings  a  year  convened  by  the  NSF  to  address  issues  concerning 
both  the  national  SSI  Program  and  their  individual  states.   These 
meetings  have  created  a  national  network,  provided  opportunities 
for  Pis  and  PDs  to  focus  on  common  issues,  and  helped  them 
identify  available  resources. 

NSF  began  a  technical  assistance  program  in  April  1992  to  assist 
SSI  states  on-site  with  issues  such  as  strategic  planning, 
curriculum  development,  equity,  staff  development,  assessment, 
project  evaluation,  and  public  awareness  campaigns.   This  effort 
resulted  in  an  electronic  network  to  facilitate  communication 
among  all  states;  biannual  PI  meetings;  and  forums  for  discussion 
of  important  issues  such  as  managing  systemic  reform. 

NSF  believes  that  technical  assistance  is  a  critical  component  of 
this  program.   For  example,  budget  cuts  in  recent  years  have  left 
states  and  districts  without  an  "infrastructure"  that  builds 
capacity  for  and  can  support  reform.   Intensive  leadership 
experiences  for  state,  district,  and  school  staff  about  content 
issues,  pedagogy,  and  reform  strategies  are  needed. 

In  addition,  ongoing  monitoring  of  SSI  initiatives  is  provided  by 
the  EHR  Division  of  Research,  Evaluation,  and  Dissemination. 
Regular  written  reports  are  submitted  to  NSF  and  distributed  to 
the  evaluation  and  technical  assistance  contractors,  and  the  PI. 

States  conduct  their  own  evaluations  and  the  changes  in 
implementation  plans  resulting  from  that  study  are  negotiated 
during  annual  program  reviews.   This  permits  a  thorough 
assessment  of  a  state's  progress  and  facilitates  appropriate 
shifts  in  project  direction. 
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PROGRAM  EVALUATTOW 

NSF  also  has  in  place  a  process  for  a  multi-year  evaluation  of 
the  SSI  Program.   The  evaluation  will  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  strategies  for  change,  the  extent  to  which  significant  policy 
changes  occur,  the  achievement  of  students,  and  the  improvement 
of  teachers  and  schools.   Five  interrelated  data  collection 
activities  will  be  used  in  the  analysis:   case  studies  of  9 
states;  documentation  via  telephone  and  periodic  visits  to  all 
states;  statistical  indicator  data  from  various  third-party 
sources;  pilot  teacher  suirveys;  and  data  obtained  from  state 
evaluators  and  NSF  monitors. 

LESSONS  T.FAPM|=;p 

o    Use  of  a  eompetitiv*  review  process  has  been  essential. 
The  process  is  developmental  and  permits  states  to  take 
advantage  of  new  learning  at  each  stage.  In  addition, 
holding  multiple  competitions  over  three  years,  has 
resulted  in  improvements  in  the  c[uality  of  proposals. 

o    NSF  is  not  directive  regarding  who  should  respond  to 
the  RFP,  and  the  governor's  office  in  each  state  was 
able  to  determine  who  should  reply.   This  results  in 
broad-based  coalitions  led  by  interested  and 
knowledgeable  partners.   State  Departments  of 
Education,  Boards  of  Higher  Education,  universities, 
and  independent  entities  (e.g.,  the  Montana  Council  for 
Teachers  of  Mathematics)  have  all  provided  leadership. 

o    It  takes  states  longer  to  begin  iaplaaentation  of 

systemic  reform  (e.g.,  hiring  staff,  finding  office 
space,  contracting)  than  was  originally  anticipated  by 
either  the  Foundation  or  the  states.   A  phase-in  of 
funds  in  the  beginning  of  an  initiative  would  be  more 
effective. 

o    The  flexibility  of  the  program  encourages  states  to 

focus  initially  on  areas  of  greatest  need,  and  respond 
to  demographics,  culture,  and  context.   However,  states 
are  also  developing  strategies  about  how  they  will 
achieve  statewide  impact. 

o    The  SSI  program  has  stimulated  partnership  davalopaent 
in  the  states.   One  theme  that  we  hear  repeatedly  is 
that  the  process  of  developing  an  SSI  proposal  is,  in 
an  of  itself,  a  valuable  activity  for  states.  The 
implementation  process  results  in  serious  partnerships 
between  K-12  and  higher  education,  schools  and 
mathematicians  and  scientists,  education  and  business 
and  industry,  among  the  SSI  and  other  NSF  initiatives 
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in  the  state,  and  between  the  SSI  and  other 
comprehensive  state  reform  initiatives. 

SSI  initiatives  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
obtaining  other  funding.   Key  examples  are  the 
Department  of  Education's  curriculum  framework  grants 
and  other  NSF  funded  initiatives  such  as  the  teacher 
collaboratives  and  teacher  enhancement  grants.   The  SSI 
has  also  been  a  catalyst  that  has  focussed  resoxirces  in 
states.   SSI  initiatives  have  focussed  resources  such 
as  higher  education  and  state  Eisenhower  funds,  Chapter 
2,  and  foundation  grants.   Some  states  are  beginning  to 
coordinate  with  Chapter  1  funds. 

SSI  has  heightened  awareness  of  mathematics  and  science 
education  reform.   In  all  SSI  states  there  are  serious 
discussions  underway  about  the  importance  of 
mathematics  and  science  education,  and  the  need  for 
state  curriculum  frameworks  that  reflect  the  national 
standards.   States  are  developing  recommendations  about 
the  kinds  of  curriculum  materials  that  need  to  be  in 
classrooms.   In  the  New  England  states,  the  discussion 
has  spilled  over  state  boundaries  and  they  are  now 
participating  in  regional  meetings  around  areas  of 
common  concern. 

The  SSI  is  focussing  on  teacher  development.   All  SSI 
states  are  engaged  in  substantive  teacher  enhancement 
activities  that  incorporate  programs  that  are  tied  to 
national  and  state  standards,  are  of  significant 
duration,  and  include  follow-up  support.   States  are 
providing  leadership  in  developing  new  approaches  in 
curriculum,  instruction,  and  classroom  assessment. 

Many  SSI  states  are  identifying  changes  in  teacher 
preparation  and  certification  policies  that  reflect 
direction  set  by  new  state  goals  and  frameworks. 

SSI  states  are  addressing  how  to  rebuild  the  education 
infrastructure  in  education,  science,  and  mathematics 
through  programs  aimed  at  creating  new  state  leadership 
in  mathematics  and  science  education,  identifying 
regional  specialists  who  will  work  with  schools,  and 
training  lead  teachers. 

Many  states  have  a  significant  eunount  of  reform 
activity  underway.   They  have  to  identify  strategies 
for  how  to  integrate  the  SSI  into  other  ongoing,  large 
scale  efforts. 
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coNcmsiow 

The  SSI  Program  offers  states  a  unique  opportunity  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  on  projects 
that  are  designed  to  fundamentally  reform  science  and  mathematics 
teaching  and  learning.   Although  there  are  significant 
differences  among  the  states — in  culture,  wealth,  and 
demographics — over  the  past  three  years,  the  SSI  program  staff 
has  worked  with  all  SO  states  in  some  capacity,  either  by 
responding  to  preliminary  proposals  or  reviewing  formal 
proposals.   A  key  feature  of  the  program  is  a  technical 
assistance  model  that  anticipates  problems  and  provides  SSI 
states  with  access  to  expertise.   SSI  is  truly  a  national  program 
representing  states  with  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics  and 
approaches  to  reform. 

As  a  comprehensive  and  systemic  effort  designed  to  enable 
fundamental  reform  of  science  and  mathematics  education,  the  SSI 
Program  is  understandably  high-risk.   Nevertheless,  preliminary 
evidence  supports  the  view  that  this  comprehensive  effort  is 
engaging  the  appropriate  participation  of  the  key  decision-meUcers 
and  performers  at  the  state  level.   It  is  also  resulting  in 
substantial  leveraging  of  resources  in  excess  of  the  10  million 
dollars  each  state  may  receive  from  NSF.   Moreover,  the  SSI 
projects  as  a  group  are  providing  a  knowledge-base  on  systemic 
reform  to  the  Nation. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  describe  our  systemic  reform 
effort,  targeted  at  improving  mathematics  and  science  education. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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1992&aiitee 


CAUFORNIA 

Governor  Pet*  Wilson 

Principal  Investigator  Bill  Honig 

Suie  Superintendent  of  Schools 
California  Oepamnent  of  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacmnenio.  CA  95814 
(916)  657-2914 

Five-Year  Award:  SIO.OOO.OOO 

The  California  Advocacy  for  Mathematics  and  Science  (CAMS)  inioaiive  will  bring  together 
top-level  leadership  from  the  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Insmiction  and  the  Governor's 
OfTice  of  Child  Development  and  Education  in  support  of  improving  mathematics  and 
science  educanon  with  an  emphasis  on  fiill  participation  for  undenrpresented  groups.  The 
CwVMS  initiative  addresses  several  banien  to  the  improvement  of  Kr6  science  and  middle 
grades  maihemadcs  programs  in  the  Sute. 

The  program  has  three  objectives: 

1.  Galvanizing  public  support  for  improving  mathematics  and  science  educaiian. 

2.  Developing  and  promoting  elementary  science  inscruclion. 

3.  Replacing  the  usual  curriculum  and  instnicdonal  features  of  middle  grades 
mathemaDcs  instnicnon  with  materials  and  aciivides  consistent  with  NCTM  standards. 

The  CAMS  iniiianve  will  make  use  of  special  meetings  with  policvmakers,  business  and 
community  leaders,  and  educators  to  heighten  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
science  and  maihematics  education.  Professional  development  and  support  will  provide  the 
basis  for  improved  science  instruction  in  the  elementarv  grades  and  mathematics 
instruction  in  the  middle  grades. 
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1991  Grantee 


DELAWARE 

Governor  Michael  Castle 
Principal  Investigator  Helen  Post 
Delaware  Oepartment  of  Public  Insmicoon 


P.O.  Box  1402 
Dover.  DE  1990S 
(302)  739*700 

Five-Vear  Award:  S4^1.991 

The  overall  mission  of  the  project  a  to  contribute  to  the  national  agenda  to  improve 
mathemaocs.  science,  and  computer  educaaon  bv  building  on  a  commitment  to  systemic 
change  made  through  partidpaiion  in  ihe  naoonal  'Ked-c^mmg'  project  and  State  reform 
efforts.  This  wiU  be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  statewide  effort  reaching  ail  of  the 
citizenry,  particularly  reaching  out  to  traditionally  undenerved  populations. 

The  specific  goals  of  the  project  are  t(H— 

1.  Promote  rigorous  science  and  mathemadcs  content  and  pedagogy.  Specific  activides 
wilt  (a)  review  and  revise  Slate  cuniculum  goals  in  mathematics  and  science:  (b) 
establish  a  Center  for  science  and  mathematics  education  at  Delaware  Slate  UniveTsicy 
that  will  sponsor  teacher  training  workshops  and  design  eiTora  to  improve  minority 
parbdpation  in  mathematics  and  science  educauon;  (c)  establish  selection  criteria 

'  and  ideniiiy  schools  that  will  participate  in  Project  21  (six  Re:Leaming  schools  and 
three  non-Re:Leaining  schools  in  the  first  vear);  and  (d)  initiate  a  science  and 
mathematics  needs  assessment  at  each  participating  school  that  identifies  goals, 
learning  outcomes,  and  staff  development  activides. 

2.  Promote  continued  culture  change  in  schcx>ls  and  the  community.  Specific  activities 
will  (a)  idendfv  major  community  segments  that  are  part  of  pardcipating  schools' 
communides  and  develop  strategies  to  peisuade  the  various  segmeno  to  become 
involved  in  the  reform  effort;  (b)  initiate  a  science  and  mathemadcs  seminar  senes  for 
teachers  and  the  public  (c)  prepare  a  saence  and  mathemadcs  newsletter  for  parents; 
and  (d)  conduct  extiacuiricular  science  and  mathemadcs  activides  in  Project  21 
schools. 

3.  Develop  student  performance  assessment  iiuinimenis.  Specific  activiDes  will  (a) 
inventory  proven  measures  for  student  performance  in  mathemadcs  and  science;  (b) 
collect  baseline  data  on  student  knowledge  and  community  values  about  science  and 
mathemaocs  educauon;  (c)  initiate  a  qualitative  studv  of  school  progress  in  science 
and  mathemadcs  education  reform;  and  (d)  develop  classroom  performance 
measures  aligned  with  curriculum  development  acovities. 
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1991Ckaiitee 


CONNECTICUT 

Govwnor  Lovwall  Waidwr 
Principal  bivMtisator  JudyCwaon 

Education  Coiuulont 

Sate  Depvtnient  of  Eduotion 

P.O.  Box  2219 

Hartford.  CT  06145 

(203)  566-2931 

nv«-Yur  Award:  S7,866.72S 


The  ovenll  misuon  of  the  project  is  to  meet  the  National  Educanonal  Goal  of  mathematics 
and  science  achievement  for  all  Connecticut  Krl2  students,  with  a  particular  focus  on 
underserved  and  underrepresenied  youth,  through  a  longHcrm  statewide  effort  reaching  all 
of  the  dtizennt. 

Tha  ipacific  goals  of  tha  projact  ara  to— 

1.  Fstablith  bf  legislative  action  The  Comiecticut  Academy  for  Educatian  in 
Mathematics.  Science,  and  Technology,  which  will  seme  as  the  vehicle  for  lan^ttnn 
systemic  change  through  advocating  reform,  setting  of  educational  sondards.  and 
providing  technical  astisiance  to  school  districts. 

2.  Reform  K-12  mathemabcs  and  science  learning  through  district-level  curiicular  refor 
and  enhancement,  and  asicsmeni  of  student  access  and  perfoimance. 

3.  Create  higher  educadon  partnerships  for  K-12  education  through  dialogues  between 
Insdtutes  of  Higher  Educadon  ( IHE)  and  other  group*,  collaboranon  of  IHE's  «nth 
local  schools  and  other  organizations,  and  restructuring  of  teacher  preparation 
curricula. 

4.  Create  a  dimaie  for  change  through  minority  access,  parent  invohvment,  and  school/ 
business  collaboradons. 

5.  Implement  a  campaign  for  public  understanding  through  cooperative  activities 
between  The  Connecticut  Acadeim.  the  Connecticut  Business  Roundtable,  (he 
Connecticut  Public  Television,  and  various  other  corporate  and  media  partners. 
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1991  Grantee 


FLORIDA 

Governor  Lawton  Chiles 
Principal  Investigator  Jack  Leppert 
Florida  Oepanmeni  of  Education 
325  West  Gaines  Street.  Suite  344 
Tallahassee.  FL  3239*^400 
(904)  922-4207 

Five-Year  Award:  S7.913.882 

The  goais  of  the  project  are  grouped  under  three  initiabves: 

Initiative  1.  Restructuring  K-8  Science  Education  using  "Florida's  fragile 
environment*  as  a  theme. 

3  Develop  Florida 's  FragiU  Emmrmment  Source  Books,  which  provide  suggestions  for 

instructional  materials,  alternative  assessment  strategies,  available  resources,  networks. 

databases,  and  state-of-the  an  technology. 
^  Expand  parmeiships  and  use  Florida's  science-rich  insdtudons  and  natural  and 

human  resoiu'ces  as  part  of  curriculimi  guide  implementation. 
G  Have  every  eiementarv  and  middle  school  conduct  a  significant  project  to  study  and 

improve  Florida's  environment 

Initiative  2.  Restructure  the  education  of  science  teachers. 

Q  Develop  new  approaches  to  teaching  science  at  the  posisecondary  level. 
G  Restructure  eiementarv  and  middle  school  teacher  preparation  programs. 
3  Revise  teacher  cerdficadon  and  recerdfication  requirements  to  include  Florida's  new 
environmental  theme  courses. 

Initiative  3.  Develop  teacher  and  communitY  support  for  systemic  change. 
3  Provide  teachers  with  resources,  training,  and  support  through  a  comprehensive 

leadenhip  model. 
3  Establish  a  statewide  interacbve  communications  network  to  guide  and  support 

restructuring  K-8  science  educadon. 
3  Build  broad-based  communitv  understanding  and  support  for  restructuring  efforts  to 

assure  continuaoon  of  this  svstemic  mitiadve  projecL 
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1992  Grantee 


GEORGIA 

Governor  Zell  Miller 

Principal  Investigator  Michael  Padilla 

L'niversitv  of  Georgia 

Bovd  Graduate  Studies  Research  Center 

Lniversitv  of  Georgia 

Athens.  GA  30602 

(706)  542-1763 

Fi"e-Vear  Award:  SI  0,000,000 

The  Georgia  Initiative  in  Mathemaucs  and  Science  ( Project  GIMS)  focuses  on  teacher 
cducauon.  adopts  improved  cumcular  materials  and  instrucnonal  techniques,  and  uses 
appropriate  assessment  techniques.  Five  universitv-based  regional  centers,  geographicallv 
located  throughout  the  State,  will  link  schools  with  univenity  faculty,  current  instructional 
material,  new  pedagogies,  and  other  resources  to  support  Georgia's  vision  of  science  and 
mathematics  educaaon.   In  addibon.  policv  revisions,  public  awareness,  and  parent  support 
will  be  developed  to  support  the  following  goals: 

1.  To  increase  the  successful  parndpadon  of  underrepresented  groups  in  mathemaiics 
and  science. 

2.  To  develop  teachers  with  strong  content  and  pedagogical  foundations  in  mathematics 
and  science. 

3.  To  recruit  and  retain  the  highest  quality  teaching  force. 

4.  To  develop  and  implement  curriculum  based  on  a  set  of  comprehensive  principles 
that  IS  applicauon-based.  inierdisaplinarv  in  nature,  and  requires  active  leanung 
pamcipauon. 

5.  To  design  innovative  assessment  techniques  that  reflect  curriculum  goals  and 
instructional  strategies  appropnaie  to  mathematics  and  science. 

6.  To  inidate  fundamental  changes  in  the  State  educadonal  structure  that  will  empower 
students,  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and  the  community  to  achieve  greater 
scienufic  literacv. 
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1992  Grantee 


KENTUCKY 

Govvmor  Wallaca  Wilkinson 

Project  Director  Miciiaal  Howard 

Kentuckv  Science  and  Technology  Council 

P.O.  Box  1049 

Lexington.  KY  40588-1049 

(609)233-3502 

Fivo-Vear  Award:  S9.672.300 

The  joint  venture  between  the  Deparnnenc  of  Education  and  the  Kentuckv  Science  and 
Technology  Council.  Inc. — Pannenhip  for  Reform  Initiaiives  in  Science  and  Mathemano 
(PRISM) — builds  upon  (he  Kentuckv  Education  Reform  Aa  (KERA)  to  addren  specific  needs 
and  barriers  that  hinder  the  restructunng  of  science  and  mathematics  education  in  the  Slate. 

Tha  proiact  has  thraa  goals: 

1.  To  enable  Kentuckv  sudents  to  acquire  the  conceptual  knowledge,  process  skilU.  ^hmiriwg 
skills,  and  habits  of  mind  that  charactertze  sdeniific  literacy. 

2.  To  encourage  more  Kentuckv  students,  espedallv  thoK  firom  underrepresenied  groups,  to 
follow  programs  leading  to  science,  mathematics,  and  technologjFTelaied  careen, 
including  teaching. 

3.  To  make  the  general  public  and  opinion  leaden  in  Kentucky  avrare  of  the  value  of 
knowledge  and  skills  in  mathematics,  science,  and  technology  as  imporam  outcomes  of 
education. 


To  achieve  these  goals.  PRISM  will  coordinate  mathematics  and  science  iniiiatiwes  in  developing 
teacher-speaaiisis  to  luppon  change  in  daaroom  practices,  altering  teacher  prcKmce  programs, 
developing  and  impiementmg  a  plan  to  fester  panidpaiion  by  underrepresenied  groups,  and 
establishing  policv  to  enhance  awarenea  and  value  of  mathematia  and  icieiKe  education. 
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1991  Grantee 


LOUISIANA 

Governor  Edwin  Edwards 

Principal  Investigator  Kerry  Davidson 

Depucv  Commissioner 

Academic  A/Eairs  and  Research 

Louisiana  Board  of  Regents 

150  Riverside  MaU,  Suiie  129 

Baton  Rouge.  L.\  70801-1389 

(504)  342-4253 

Rve-Vear  Award:  SI  0,000.000 

Louisiana  s  SSI  program  is  administered  bv  the  Louisiana  Svstemic  Iniiiaiive  Program 
Council  (LaSIP).  an  interagencv  counal  created  bv  the  Governor. 

LaSIP  is  implementing  six  initiatives: 

1 .  Preservice — A  statewide  review  of  preservice  mathemancs  and  science  programs  is 
being  conducted  and  making  recommendations  for  change  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Inservice — ^Twenty  prqecis  have  been  selected  for  implementanon.  These  projects 
are  being  conducted  by  colleges  and  universmes  (systemic  sites)  in  coopeiadon  with 
local  educadon  agencies. 

3.  Teacher  CeniiicaDon — Recommended  modificabon  of  cernficadon  for  elementary 
and  middle  grades  are  being  developed  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Elementary 
and  Secondanr  Education  for  acdon. 

4.  Curriculum  and  .Materials — Mathematics  and  science  curriculum  frameworks  (K-I2) 
are  being  developed. 

5.  Educauonal  Technology— Current  uses  will  be  expanded,  and  new  uses  will  be 
evaluated  and  employed. 

6.  Professional  Parmers — Practitioners  are  making  students  aware  of  the  role  of 
mathemadcs  and  science  in  careers.  Thev  are  involved  in  inservice.  preservice.  and 
svstemic  site  acuvides. 
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1992  Grantee 


MAINE 

Govamon  John  Mdtenwn 

Principai  Invwtioatar  Jacqualin*  Mitchell 

Maine  Departmeni  of  Education 
Augusta.  ME  04SSS 
(207)  287-5925 

Hva-Yur  Award:  SIO.000,000 


'Maine:  A  Communitv  of  Diicoverr''  will  fundanienally  change  the  opportunities, 
performances,  and  aspirations  in  mathematics  and  science  for  ail  of  Maine's  students, 
preschool  through  college.  Educational,  political,  business,  and  conununinr  leaden  joined 
in  the  initiative  to  coordinate  changes  in — 

1.  Cutriculum. 

2.  Teacher  prepaiation  programs. 

3.  Teacher  enhancement  programs. 

4.  Alignment  of  curriinilar  goals  with 


The  vehicles  for  change  will  include  Beacon  Schools — schools  selected  to  be  laboratories  for 
testing  new  curriculum  materials  and  teaching  methods  and  that  wiU  later  serve  as  modeb 
and  dissemination  centeis  for  all  schools  in  Maine.  Fourteen  mathematics  and  science 
£u3liuiors  will  be  responsible  for  dissemination  of  the  instructional  materials,  methods,  and 
technology  developed  at  the  Beacon  Schools.  At  the  posisecondary  level.  Maine  will 
establish  a  Beacon  College,  a  consoniiun  of  institudoru  of  higher  education  that  will  reform 
their  teacher  preparation  programs  consistent  with  the  Beacon  Schools'  needs.  In  addition, 
the  Sate  will  mount  communitv  awareness  programs,  progressive  institiites  and  i«orfcshops 
for  teachers,  and  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  technology.  Mathematicians  and  sdentists 
will  participate  throughout  the  prefect's  components. 
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1992  Grantee 


MASSACHUSETTS 

GovMtior  wniiamWcid 

Principal  Invastigator  Susan  Tava  Zalman 

Masaachuseus  Department  of  Educaaon 


1385  Hancock  Street 
QuJncv.  MA  02169 
(617)  770-7505 

Ftva-Vaar  Award:  SI  0,000,000 

Partnerships  Advancing  Learning  of  Mathemabcs  and  Science  (Project  PALMS)  seeks  to 
improve  science  and  mathematics  educational  oppominitv  and  outcomes  through  policy, 
cumcular.  leadership,  and  partnership  initiatives.  Program  componena  include  the 
following: 

1.  Producing  the  Arst-ever  State  cumculum  rramework  for  .Masiachuseus. 

2.  Hiring  science  and  mathematics  specialists  bv  the  Department  of  Education. 

3.  Implementing  a  new  science  and  tnatheniatics  Master  Teacher  cenificaiion  standard. 

4.  Using  the  State  curriculum  Aramework  to  develop  curriculum  alteiations  that  will  be 
activitv-based.  with  great  potential  for  incorporating  educational  tdecoaunimicanons 
networks  and  other  technologies  into  the  classroom. 

5.  Developing  linkages  between  schools  and  colleges  to  align  presenrice  and  inservice 
curriculum  with  the  Slate's  fiamework. 

To  suppon  school-based  change,  leadership  academies  for  teachers  and  administraton  will 
focus  on  siructiml  and  organizational  alterations  that  will  fouer  continued  educational 
reform  at  the  school  site.  Parmerships  with  the  media,  informal  education  centers,  business 
and  industry,  and  community  groups  will  coordinate  a  public  awareness  campaign  on  the 
importance  of  mathematics  and  science  literacy. 
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1992  Grantee 


MICHIGAN 

Governor  John  Engler 

Principal  Invostigator  Sharif  Shakarani 

Michigan  Depamrent  of  Educanon 

P.O.  Box  30008 

Lansing.  .VII  48909 

(517)  573-7248 

Hve-Vear  Award:  S9.990.970 

The  .Michigan  Statewide  Svstemic  Initiative  in  Mathematics  and  Science  (MSSI)  will 
implement  a  comprehensive  transt'ormation  of  science  and  mathemaba  education  by 
coordinating  policy  initutives  already  in  place  with  cumcular.  leadership,  and  parmership 
initiatives  to  support  school-based  change  m  science  and  mathemaocs  education. 

Michigan  plans  fiv«  connecteu  interventions: 

1.  Develop  a  Slau  vtiicn  statement  for  mathemabcs  and  science  educadon,  circulate  it 
widely,  revise  it.  and  obtain  endorsements  from  the  MSSI  Steering  Committee,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  a  range  of  stakeholder  groupt. 

2.  Design  and  carrv  out  a  svstenubc  rnncv  o/ eoittng' jegii^atton  ani  5(a<(  polios 
programs,  and  reguiaUorts  that  strengthen  or  impede  the  vision.  The  review  will  be 
widely  shared  with  kev  policymakers,  and  recommendabons  will  be  reviewed  annually 
to  determine  the  extent  of  implemenabon. 

3.  Create  Models  Cff  Effective  Leammg    in  25-50  targeted  school  districts.  This  inibaiive 
will  focus  on  economically  disadvantaged  urban  and  extreme  rural  districts,  along 
with  other  districts  interested  in  refonn  in  mathemabcs  and  science  educabon.  The 
Models  will  generate  new  knowledge  about  creating  successfiil  community  coaliboiu 
to  reform  mathemaocs  and  science  educabon. 

4.  Reform  teacher  eduauum  programs  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  Slate's  vision  for 
mathemabcs  and  saence  educabon. 

5.  Develop  and  coordinate  Stau4euel  staff  dtveiopmertt     to  support  mathemabcs  and 
saence  educabon  reform  consistent  with  the  vision  statement. 

6.  Create  an  evahuaum  plan  that  will  determine  the  success  of  the  project's  proposed 
outcomes  as  well  as  the  success  of  other  Sate-level  acuvibes  to  reform  mathematics 
and  science  educaaon. 
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1991  Grantee 


MONTANA 

Govamor  MarcfUdcot 
Principal  Invastigator  Johnny  Lett 

Deponment  of  MathemadcaJ  Science 
L'niversicv  of  Montana 
Missoula.  MT  3981S 
(406)  243-2696 

Rv»-V*ar  Award:  SS342.175 

Tha  goals  of  tha  proiact  ara  to— 

1.  Redai^  the  grades  9-12  mathemaucs  cumculum  using  an  integrated 
interdisciplinarv  approach  for  all  students. 

2.  Develop  and  publish  cumculum  and  assessment  materials  for  grades  9-16. 

3.  Incorporate  the  use  of  technology  in  all  Etceis  and  at  all  levels  of  mathemano 
education. 

4.  Increase  the  panidpaiion  of  females  and  Native  Americans  in  mathematics  and 
science  and  increase  the  number  of  females  and  Native  American  teachers  in  these 
areas. 

5.  Establish  new  cenificabon  and  recertification  standards  for  teachers. 

6.  Using  an  integrated  interdisciplinarv  approach,  prepare  new  teachers  to  incorporate 
the  new  curriculimi  and  materiab  into  their  teaching. 

7.  Prepare  inservice  teachers  in  grades  9-16  to  implement  integrated  maihematia 
programs. 

8.  Advise,  inform,  and  influence  the  legislature,  the  general  public  and  other  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  Sute  to  suppon  implementation  of  the  new  programs. 
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1992  Grantee 


NEBRASKA 

Governor  Ben  Nelson 

Program  Director  Karen  Ward.  Professor 

Nebraska  Math  and  Science  Coaiiaon 
P.O.  Box  880326 
Lincoln.  NE  68588-0326 
(402)  472-8965 

Five-Year  Award:  S4.6S1.914 


The  goals  of  the  project  are  1 

1 .  Initiate  a  distance  learning  project  that  will  employ  educational  television,  videodisc 
technology,  and  electronics  networks  in  support  of  mathematics  education  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  providing  support  for  rural  Nebraska  schools. 

2.  Initiate  a  teacher  training  projecL  beginning  with  elementarv  teachers  and 
progressing  to  secondary  teachers,  that  supports  implementadon  of  the  NCTM 
standards,  and  will  specificallv  increase  the  number  of  mathematics  requiremenis  for 
elemenorv  certification. 

3.  Ensure  that  all  initiatives  under  this  project  are  concerned  with  making  mathematics 
and  science  education  culturally  relevant  for  all  students. 

4.  Develop  a  public  awareness  campaign  that  generates  public  support  for  reform  in 
mathemabcs  and  science  education. 

5.  Develop  a  science  initiative  that  complements  the  efforts  in  mathematics  edutslion. 

6.  Develop  the  .Nebraska  .Mathematics  Coalition  to  assure  support  after  NSF  funding  ends. 
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1992  Grantee 


NEW  MEXICO 

Governor  Bruce  King 

Principal  Investigator  Oavid  Colton 

L'niversitv  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque.  NM  87131 
(505)  277-1999 

Five- Year  Award:  SS,944,000 

New  Mexico  will  Tester  svsiemic  change  thai  wiil  improve  mathrnahcs  and  science 
education  in  New  Mexico  s  K-8  public  schools.  The  svstemic  change  will  be  based  on  the 
RerLeammg  model  of  school-based  reform  and  will  incorporaie  new  content  pedagogy, 
jnd  assessment  in  mathemancs  and  suence. 

The  projea  wit— 

1 .  Establish  a  State-level  council  of  stalcefaolden  to  provide  guidance  and  oversight  for 
systemic  change  activides. 

2.  Establish  regional  technical  assistance  centers  whose  talb  vriU  work  diieaif  with  K-8 
schools  in  implemendng  systemic  change. 

3.  Initiate  staff  development  programs  in  approidmaieiv  90  demeniary  and  middle 
schools  in  each  year  of  the  program,  with  each  school  partiripating  in  a  2-year 
program  of  summer  and  academic  vear  staff  development  activities  guided  by  the 
Re:Leaming  model  of  school-based  change. 

4.  Assist  in  the  development  and  dissemmaiion  of  State  standards,  assessment  systems. 
leacher  licensure  requu-ements.  and  staff  development  policies  that  are  aligned  with 
the  standards  being  prepared  bv  the  .NCTM.  NSTA.  and  AAAS. 

5.  Support  postsecondarv  cumculiim  reforms  and  communitr  organizations'  initiatives 
(hat  are  consistent  with  (4)  above. 

7.  Create  the  conditions  needed  to  reduce  the  performance  gaps  tvpicallv  associated  with 
gender  and  ethnicity  in  math  and  science. 

8.  Evaluate  annual  progress  in  meeang  these  goals. 
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1991  Grantee 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

Governor  Jamos  Hunt 

Principal  InvMiigator  Oanis  OuBay,  Director 

North  Carolina  Science  and  Mathematics  Alliance 

410  Oberlin  Road.  Suite  306 

Raleigh.  .NC  27605 

(919)  733-9161 

Hvo-Vaar  Award:  S7,8S6.588 

Tha  goals  of  ttia  projact  ara  to  establish  10  regional  partnerships  to  eatalyza  local 
resources  to: 

1.  Provide  the  training,  resources,  support  and  incentives  for  teachen  and  schools  to 
iranst'orm  science  and  mathematics  iiutrucaon  into  a  panicipatory,  hands-on 
exploration  of  the  everyday  workings  of  technology  and  the  natural  world. 

2.  Develop  school  and  community'4>ased  initiatives  that  increase  opportunities  for 
women  and  minoribes  in  science,  mathemadcs.  and  teciinology. 

3.  Involve  students,  parents,  pracndng  sdeniists  and  engineers,  and  community  and 
educational  leaders  in  improving  science  and  raathemancs  education  through  local 
and  sniewide  effons. 

The  10  regional  partnerships  include  scientists,  engineers,  health  and  other  technical 
professions  with  educatora.  parents,  and  students.  Their  activides  include  Scientist-Teacher 
exdianges  that  involve  scientists  and  teachers  working  together  to  plan  and  implement 
classroom  support  activities  and  summer  industry  and  universitv  internships.  In  addition, 
suppon  teams  of  universitv  educators,  future  teacher?,  parents,  and  industry  professionals 
compile  and  distribute  resource  materials  for  classroom  and  school  use.  Tech-Prep 
programs  support  curricula  that  olTer  high  school  students  the  opportunity  to  connect  their 
high  school  mathematics  and  science  counes  to  degree  programs  in  technical  colleges. 
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1991  Grantee 


OHIO 

GovMTior  G«org«  Voinovich 

Princtpat  Investigator   Jan*  Buttar  Kahl* 

Condit  Professor  of  Science  Educaoon 
Mianu  L'nivenitv 
Oxford.  OH  45056 
(513)  529-1686 

Five- Vaar  Award:  S9.646.000 

The  Ohio  Mathemaacs  and  Science  Discoverv  Project  is  a  satewide  effort  to  improve 
educational  outcomes  m  mathemaucs  and  science  bv  buildine  consensus  for  educanonal 
goais.  improving  presemce  educaoon.  and  creaonc^  professional  development  opportuniues 
lor  middle  school  and  junior  hi^  school  mathemancs  and  science  teachers. 


The  goals  of  the  project  are  1 

1 .  Establish  10  regional  centers  staffed  by  teams  that  include  mathematician  and 
scientist/educators  and  teacher-leaden  and  that  emphasize  problem  solving  and 
inquinMjased  iiutruction. 

2.  Use  research  strategies  that  assess  changes  in  student  learning. 

3.  Perform  addidonal  research  to  focus  on  the  adaption  or  creation  of  new  inquirv4>ased 
iiutrucdonal  materials. 

4.  Provide  ongoing  support  to  practicing  teachers  and  de«lop  a  leadership  core  that  can 
introduce  new  approaches  to  the  learning  of  mathemaacs  and  science.  The  new 
approaches  will  include  increased  use  of  technology  and  the  implementadon  of 
evaluation  and  assessment  strategies  that  complement  mquirHnsed  iiutrucnon. 
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1992  Grantee 


PUERTO  RICO 

Govamor  Pedro  Rosallo 

Principal  Invastigator  Manual  Gomaz 

L'niveraiiv  of  Puerto  Rico 
P.O.  Box  364984 
Universitv  Saiion 
San  Juan.  PR  009364984 
(809)  76443G9 

Hva-Yaar  Award:  S10.000.000 


The  Pueno  Rico  Statewide  Svstemic  Inidative  in  Science  and  Mathematics  Educadon  is  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Educadon.  die  Resource  Center  for 
Science  and  Engineering,  and  die  Puerto  Rico  General  Council  of  Education  to  revise  its 
science  and  matbemaucs  curriculum  in  grades  K-12.  This  coUaboradon  provides  a  mediod 
to  link  expertise  m  science  and  raathemadcs  educadon.  insdcudons  of  higher  educadon. 
and  policy  initiatives  to  systemically  alter  Puerto  Rico's  educauonal  system. 

Tha  projact  will — 

1.  Revise  the  science  and  mathemancs  curriculum,  with  a  focus  on  students'  cognitive 
skills  and  depth  of  scientific  understanding. 

2.  Revise  the  teacher  preparation  curriculum  to  upgrade  subjea  matter  understanding 
and  instnicdonal  methods. 

3.  Promote  parent  and  community  invoWement  in  school  improvement  efforts. 

4.  Develop,  pilot,  and  adopt  new  assessment  methods  consistent  with  revised  curricidiun 
materials  and  instrucdonal  pracdces. 

5.  Esublish  and  measure  islandwide  standards  of  excellence  in  science  and  mathemancs 
education. 

T%wniv-one  model  schools  (one  elementarv.  middle,  and  secondary  school  in  each  of  the 
Commonwealdi's  seven  geographic  regions)  wiU  be  die  vehicles  for  testing  and 
disseminaung  die  reforms.  Thev  wll  serve  as  regional  centers  for  10  additional  schoob.  By 
die  year  2000.  all  1 .600  schooU  in  Puerto  Rico  will  have  rcstrucnired  dieir  science  and 
mathematics  educauon  programs. 
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1991  Grantee 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Govaffior  BnicsSundhin 

Principal  Investigator  Kannath  OiPiatra 

Rhode  UUnd  Oepamneni  of  □emenurv  and 

Secondary  Educaoon 

SS  Haves  Street.  Room  201 

Providence.  RI  02908 

1401)  277-2821 

Fiva-Vaar  Award:  SSJ5 1.040 

Rhode  Island's  project  is  focused  on  changes  in  science  and  maihemaiia  education  reform 
lor  K-8.  incorporaong  the  reforms  into  the  statewide  master  plan  for  science  and  mathematics 
cducauon  K-16.  The  goals  of  the  Rhode  Island  Satewide  Svstemic  Initiaiive  Prognun  are  to— 

1 .  Establish  a  leadership  team  at  the  Department  of  Elementarr  and  Secondary  Education. 

2.  Work  with  the  special  legislative  commiaion  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  mathematics 
and  sdence  educatioa  K-16. 

3.  Establish  resource  specialists  in  five  sites  throogtioot  the  Slate  and  develop  teacher 
training  centers  to  enhance  sdeoce  and  mathemanct  educanon. 

4.  Develop  statewide  KS  sdence  and  mathemaiia  frameworfci. 

5.  Disseminate  satewide  firameworks  and  provide  disnicn  an  opponuniif  to  review  their 
existing  curricula  to  determine  how  to  incorporate  the  firameworfca. 

6.  Esublish  leadership  teams  at  the  school  level  to  review  and  implement  firamewarfct. 

7.  Work  with  private  sector  through  Rhode  Island  .Mathematiq  and  Science  Education 
Collaborative,  which  will  estab^  a  clearinghouse  for  all  schools. 

8.  Idendfv  a  task  force  on  underrepresented  populatiom  that  will  identify  national 
programs  that  work  with  these  popuUdons. 

9.  Develop  performance-based  anessment  strategies  for  mathematics  and  science. 

10.  Create  a  liaison  with  higher  education  to  work  with  college  and  university  teacher 
preparadon. 


It 
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1992  Grantee 


VERMONT 

Governor  Howard  Oean 

Principal  Investigator  Bruce  Richardson 

Vermont  Oeparonent  of  Educabon 
120  State  Street 
Montpeiier.  \T  05620 
(802)  828-3121 

Five-Vear  Award:  S9.695.922 


The  Vermont  Sutewide  Svstemic  Initiative  in  Science.  Math  and  Technology  is  a 
coUaborativ-e  project  between  five  sectors— education,  business,  higher  education, 
government  and  the  communitv  at  large — lo  mcrease  the  mathematics,  science,  and 
technology  performance  of  all  sudents.  To  carrv  out  this  project,  the  Vermont  Slate  Board 
of  Educaaon  and  the  .Agency  for  Development  and  Community  Afiaiis  will  jointly  establish 
the  Vermont  Institute  for  .Mathemaacs.  Science  and  Technology. 

A  two-pronged  approach  will  couple  school-based  change  efforts  with  State  policy 
initiatives.  Major  components  include  the  following: 

1.  Creating  a  statewide  Sdence/Mathematics/Technology  (S/M/T)  worldng  curriculum 
fnuneworfc  to  guide  local  curriculum  development,  professional  development,  and 
assessment. 

2.  Providing  intensive  professional  development  programs  for  teachers  through  summer 
iiubiutes.  vear-round  support,  and  a  variety  of  other  professional  development 
strategies. 

3.  Redesignmg  college  science,  mathematics  and  technology  courses  to  strengthen 
pracucal  iramme  for  new  teachers,  and  developing  alternative  paihwavs  for  second 
career  S/M/T  teachers. 

4.  Developing  a  statewide,  integrated  strategy  for  Sdence/Mathematics/Technology 
performance  assessments  that  build  on  Vermont's  existing  assessment  of  student  work 
through  mathemaacs  and  writing  portfolios. 

5.  Creating  a  statewide  S/M/T  telecomputing  network  that  links  schools  with 
representatives  from  business  and  higher  educabon. 
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1992  Grantee 


VIRGINIA 

Govvmor  L  Douglas  Mffldcr 
Principal  Invastigator  Josapli  Exlina 
Mreinu  Oeparunenc  oi  Educauon 
101  N.  Uih  Street 
^ames  Monroe  Building 
Richmond.  VA  23219 
r»4)  225-2876 

Fiva-Vaar  Awant:  S9.S1S.914 

TTie  Virginia  Qualitv  Educaaon  in  Science  and  Tfcnnoloav  i  V-QL'ESTi  will  extend  o»o 
fiaior  State  eiTorts  alreadv  under  htiv — ihe  Oeoartment  oi  Educaaon  i  'World  Clan 
Educauon."  in  ambiaous  lO^ear  plan  to  define  ieamins  outcomes  tor  all  students:  and 
■Vforkforce  iOOO.'  i  blue-nbbon  panel  report  to  die  Governor  tlut  calls  for  a  scientific  and 
fechnolopcallv  literate  citizennr. 

Tha  projaet  wM  focus  on  improving  mathamatics  and  scianca  adueation  in  gradas 
K-i.  Virginia  conducted  an  aitanaiva  naads  assassmam.  and  from  this  davalopad 
tha  savan  following  eompenants  of  V-QUEST: 

1.  Creaang  a  school-based  mathemaocs  and  science  lead  teachen  iniiiaiive. 

2.  Developing  new  presemce  and  tnsemce  models  for  teachers. 

3.  Tving  selecaon  cntena  for  inscrucoonal  materials  and  asiesuneni  refonn  to  the  efTon. 

4.  Developing  a  leadenhip  component  tor  school  jnd  district  admmismiors. 

5.  Conducting  a  commuiucv  action  campaign. 

6.  Supporting  mathematics  and  Kience  education  through  the  Slate's 
telecommunicaoons  svKem  ^V-fEl^. 

7.  Improving  student  ] 


The  PI  will  work  with  7  component  coordinaion.  a  State  .\cuon  Oxmcil.  and  10  Local 
Acaon  Counata  to  create  a  management  sinicture  that  links  content  iitarougfa  the 
camponenisi  with  a  proces  (State  and  Local  .^uon  CiMincilsi  for  local  invotvemenL 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Earle. 

Dr.  Morra? 

Dr.  Morra.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Goodling, 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  our  report  on  systemwide  education  reform. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  four  districts  that  have  had 
many  years  of  experience  with  systemwide  reform.  They  differ  in 
size,  spending  level,  poverty  level,  and  approach,  yet  their  experi- 
ences offer  insight  into  the  potential  Federal  role  in  systemwide 
reform.  In  these  districts,  systemwide  reform  has  been  a  long-term, 
ongoing  process  that  requires  substantial  commitment  and  effort. 

Systemwide  reform  includes  five  key,  interrelated  system  compo- 
nents: one,  goals  or  standards  expected  of  all  students;  two,  curricu- 
la linked  directly  to  those  standards;  three,  high-quality  instruc- 
tional materials  appropriate  to  the  curricula;  four,  professional  de- 
velopment to  enable  teachers  and  other  educators  to  understand 
the  curricula  and  the  most  effective  instructional  approaches;  and 
five,  student  assessment  systems  that  are  based  directly  on  the  cur- 
ricula. 

The  standards  are  the  driving  force  in  these  reforms.  They  define 
what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and  they  apply  to  all 
students.  A  growing  consensus  exists  that  high  standards,  incorpo- 
rating higher-order  skills  related  to  complex  reasoning  and  prob- 
lem solving,  should  be  set.  Efforts  are  underway  on  a  variety  of 
fronts  to  develop  high  standards. 

The  districts  we  visited  had  developed  standards  for  all  students 
at  each  grade  level.  These  standards  included  a  vision  of  the  types 
of  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  students  need  when  they  gradu- 
ate. This  provided  a  focus  for  decisions  about  all  other  elements  of 
the  system:  curriculum  and  instruction,  professional  development, 
and  assessment. 

Three  of  the  districts  began  reform  in  the  1970s  or  early  1980s 
and  established  standards  related  primarily  to  basic  skills  and  rais- 
ing achievement  test  scores.  Each  district  had  been  working  for 
several  years,  however,  to  incorporate  high  standards  into  its 
system  in  key  subject  areas,  such  as  math  and  reading.  The  stand- 
ards issues  in  1989  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics were  being  used  extensively  in  three  of  the  districts. 

Student  assessments  related  to  the  district's  curricula  were  a  key 
part  of  the  instructional  reform.  Student  progress  in  achieving  the 
standards  was  monitored  frequently. 

In  one  district,  for  example,  students  were  assessed  four  to  six 
times  a  year  on  tests  designed  to  monitor  progress  toward  the  dis- 
trict's standards.  Results  were  provided  quickly  so  that  teachers 
could  follow  up  with  individual  students,  as  necessary.  This  focus 
on  student  achievement  also  led  to  a  change  in  the  role  of  princi- 
pals, who  focused  more  on  helping  teachers  teach  and  students 
learn  and  less  on  their  more  traditional  role  of  administrators. 

The  experiences  in  these  districts  provided  several  key  insights 
into  the  process  of  systemwide  reform.  First,  systemwide  reform 
was  a  long-term  process,  requiring  vision  and  commitment.  In  each 
case,  as  reform  unfolded,  all  system  components,  including  stand- 
ards and  assessments,  were  changed,  sometimes  annually,  as  the 
districts  acquired  more  experience  and  monitored  their  success. 
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In  these  districts,  the  superintendent  was  a  key  force  for  the 
reform.  Each  provided  the  vision  and  leadership  to  develop  and 
maintain  consensus  in  support  of  reform.  A  key  factor  in  their  suc- 
cess was  their  longevity  in  the  district. 

Second,  technical  assistance  was  important.  Technical  assistance 
was  ongoing  as  the  reforms  evolved,  and  districts  saw  it  as  essen- 
tial. The  districts  hired  private  or  university  consultants  to  help,  in 
areas  such  as  conducting  needs  assessments,  setting  standards, 
writing  curricula,  and  developing  assessment  tools.  In  one  case,  the 
district  used  State-developed  curriculum  frameworks  as  a  starting 
point  for  developing  its  own  standards  and  assessments. 

Third,  teacher  support  was  critical.  The  districts  obtained  teach- 
er support  by  training  the  teachers  about  the  need  for  and  the 
process  of  reform,  involving  them  in  writing  the  new  standards, 
curricula,  and  assessments  and  providing  training  in  various  in- 
structional approaches. 

The  four  districts  used  a  variety  of  methods  to  provide  profes- 
sional development,  such  as  staff  retreats,  summer  workshops,  and 
training  during  school  hours  for  which  substitute  teachers  were 
provided. 

Two  districts  established  teacher  centers.  For  example,  one  estab- 
lished three  teacher  centers  that  provided  intensive  training  over  a 
period  of  5  to  8  weeks  in  instructional  practices  and  other  aspects 
of  reform.  The  difficulty  in  maintaining  professional  development 
efforts  was  also  demonstrated.  For  example,  one  district  recently 
had  to  close  its  teacher  centers  because  of  budget  constraints. 

Fourth,  assessing  overall  progress  toward  high  standards  may  be 
difficult.  Districts  are  likely  to  have  more  difficulty  in  measuring 
overall  success  as  they  incorporate  new,  higher  standards.  Districts 
track  the  progress  of  reform  efforts  through  the  use  of  norm  refer- 
enced standardized  achievement  tests.  Such  tests,  though  not  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  district's  curricula  and  standards,  are  a  recog- 
nized measure  of  student  achievement  in  basic  skills. 

To  measure  student  progress  toward  new,  higher  standards,  dis- 
tricts will  need  a  broader  range  of  assessment  instruments,  such  as 
portfolios  and  demonstrations.  The  districts  we  visited  were  devel- 
oping and  training  teachers  to  use  these  relatively  new  types  of  as- 
sessment, but  aggregating  results  of  these  tests  to  measure 
progress  is  more  difficult  than  using  norm  referenced  tests. 

Fifth,  current  Federal  programs  may  not  support  systemwide 
reform.  Existing  Federal  categorical  programs,  such  as  Chapter  1, 
played  little  part  in  these  districts'  reforms.  District  officials  said 
that  Federal  categorical  programs  targeted  to  specific  groups  of  at- 
risk  students,  such  as  the  disadvantaged  or  those  with  disabilities, 
were  not  supportive  of  reforms  directed  to  improving  achievement 
of  all  students.  On  the  other  hand,  Federal  programs  did  not  seem 
to  significantly  hinder  reform  activities. 

The  districts'  use  of  federally-funded  technical  assistance  was 
mixed.  The  two  larger  districts  had  obtained  some  assistance  from 
federally-assisted  centers.  The  two  smaller  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  seek  such  help.  One  superintendent  pointed  out  that 
his  district  needed  onsite  consultation  and  support  and  that  the 
nearest  Federal  lab  was  too  far  away  to  make  that  practical. 
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We  did  not  assess  the  extent  to  which  federally-funded  research 
and  technical  assistance  efforts  currently  support  systemwide 
reform  or  the  extent  to  which  they  could  do  so.  However,  we  noted 
some  potential  limitations.  For  example,  many  of  the  Federal  tech- 
nical assistance  centers  target  specific  programs,  such  as  Chapter  1 
or  bilingual  education  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  systemwide  reform  holds  promise  for  improving 
student  learning,  but  in  the  absence  of  State  and  Federal  actions, 
maintaining  commitment  and  finding  resources  for  systemwide 
reform  may  be  difficult  for  many  districts.  Systemwide  reform  is 
slow,  it  is  evolutionary,  and  it  is  continuous.  It  demands  a  great 
deal  of  time,  commitment,  and  flexibility  from  its  participants. 

Continuing  reform  over  the  years  may  be  difficult  for  many  dis- 
tricts. Frequent  changes  in  leadership  make  commitment  harder  to 
maintain.  Yet,  we  know  that  nationally,  superintendent  turnover  is 
quite  high,  especially  in  large  urban  districts  where  the  average 
tenure  is  only  2  years.  Also,  many  districts  are  facing  significant 
financial  difficulties.  Finding  funding  and  energy  for  reform,  while 
trying  to  adjust  to  reductions  in  State  and  local  funding,  may  make 
undertaking  systemwide  reform  a  more  difficult  task  in  the  mid 
1990s. 

The  Congress  could  take  a  variety  of  actions  if  it  wishes  to  en- 
courage district  level  systemwide  reform.  For  example.  Congress 
could  support  efforts  to  develop  voluntary  high  national  and  State 
content  standards  and  support  the  development  of  exemplary  as- 
sessment methods  appropriate  to  those  standards. 

The  Congress  could  ensure  the  availability  of  technical  assistance 
and  professional  development  to  districts  implementing  or  seeking 
to  implement  systemwide  reform. 

The  Congress  could  make  existing  Federal  categorical  programs 
more  conducive  to  systemwide  reform  by,  for  example,  giving  prior- 
ity for  grants  to  applicants  serving  targeted  groups  in  the  context 
of  systemwide  reform.  However,  in  making  these  types  of  changes, 
provision  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  needs  of  at-risk  students 
are  met. 

Congress  could  also  direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  take 
steps  to  disseminate  information  about  successful  reform  efforts 
and  to  review  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  Federal  research  cen- 
ters, labs,  and  technical  assistance  centers  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  they  could  assist  in  systemwide  reform  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other  members  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Linda  G.  Morra  follows:] 
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summary  of  testimomf  by  linda  g.  morra 

systemwide  education  reform 

federalTeadership  could  facilitate 

district-level  efforts 

Even  after  a  decade  of  reform,  our  schools  still  need  help.   Many 
educators  and  policymakers  now  believe  that  to  significantly 
improve  student  learning  the  education  system  as  a  whole  must  be 
changed.   Systemwide  reform  includes  five  key  components:  (1)  goals 
or  standards  for  all  students,  (2)  curricula  tied  to  those  goals, 
(3)  high-quality  instructional  materials,  (4)  professional 
development,  and  (5)  student  assessments  tied  to  the  curricula. 
Attention  is  also  being  focused  on  setting  high  standards, 
including  such  skills  as  complex  reasoning  and  problem  solving. 
Efforts  are  underway  at  the  national  and  state  levels  to  develop 
voluntary  standards  and  related  assessment  systems.   Systemwide 
reform  can  be  a  long-term  process  requiring  substantial  commitment 
and,  effort.   We  believe  that  Congress  could  facilitate  district 
efforts  to  undertake  such  reforms. 

DISTRICTS  WE  VISITED  HAD  UNDERTAKEN  SYSTEMWIDE  REFORM.   The  four 
districts  had  developed  standards  for  all  students  at  each  grade 
level  that  included  a  vision  of  what  students  needed  to  know  when 
they  graduated.   These  standards  provided  a  focus  for  decisions 
about  all  other  elements  of  the  system.   Student  assessments 
related  to  the  district  curricula  were  a  key  part  of  the 
instructional  reform.   When  evidence  showed  progress  was  not 
sufficient,  districts  made  changes  to  improve  learning. 

COMMON  THEMES  IN  REFORM  IMPLEMENTATION.   The  experiences  in  these 
districts  provided  several  key  insights  into  the  process  of 
systemwide  reform.   First,  systemwide  reform  was  a  long-term 
process,  requiring  vision  and  commitment.   Second,  technical 
assistance  was  important  in  developing  and  carrying  out  the 
reforms.   Third,  teacher  support  was  critical.   Fourth,  assessing 
overall  progress  toward  high  standards  may  be  difficult.   Finally, 
current  federal  programs  may  not  support  systemwide  reform. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  FOSTERING  SYSTEMWIDE  REFORM. 
Having  key  components  of  the  education  system  linked  together 
promotes  monitoring  of  student  achievement  to  ensure  that  progress 
continues  and  enables  all  school  personnel  to  work  together  to 
improve  student  performance.   However,  without  state  and  federal 
actions,  maintaining  commitment  and  finding  resources  for 
systemwide  reform  may  be  difficult  for  many  districts.   Voluntary 
national  standards  could  provide  a  starting  place  and  direction  for 
districts  undertaking  reform.   But  national  standards  and 
assessments  alone  are  not  likely  to  ensure  widespread  reform. 
Congress  could  take  a  variety  of  steps — in  addition  to  supporting 
voluntary  national  standards — if  it  wishes  to  encourage  districts 
to  undertake  systemwide  reform.   Among  other  things.  Congress  could 
help  ensure  that  districts  are  aware  of  promising  reforms,  can 
provide  sufficient  professional  development,  and  have  the 
assistance  they  need  to  develop  and  implement  reforms. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  report  on  systemwide 
education  reform  requested  by  the  full  committee  and  this 
subcommittee.-  Even  after  a  decade  of  reforms,  our  schools  still 
need  help.   Twenty  years  of  data  from  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  show  that  our  present  education  performance  is 
low  and  not  improving.   For  example,  less  than  10  percent  of  17 
year  olds  demonstrate  the  skills  associated  with  the  ability  to 
function  in  more  demanding  jobs  or  to  do  college  work,  such  as 
carrying  out  multiple-step  problems,  synthesizing  information,  and 
drawing  conclusions.   Also,  gaps  in  achievement  between  minority 
and  nonminority  students  are  still  wide.^ 

The  1980s  saw  a  host  of  education  reforms.   But  those  reforms 
largely  addressed  individual  parts  of  the  system,  such  as  merit  pay 
for  teachers,  smaller  class  sizes,  and  an  increased  number  of 
academic .credits  for  graduation.   Many  educators  and  policymakers 
now  believe  that  to  improve  student  learning  the  education  system 
as  a  whole  must  be  changed.   Attention  is  being  focused  on  change 
designed  to  improve  student  outcomes  by  determining  what  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and  ensuring  that  all  the  key 
components  of  the  educational  system  are  directed  to  achieving 
those  outcomes . 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  four  districts  that  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  with  systemwide  reform.   They  differ  in  size, 
spending  level,  poverty  level,  and  approach,  yet  their  experiences 
offer  insight  into  the  potential  federal  role  in  systenwide  reform. 


^Systemwide  Education  Reform;   Federal  Leadership  Could  Facilitate 
District-Level  Efforts  (GAO/HRD-93-97,  April  30,  1993). 

*Ina  V.S.  Mullis,  Eugene  H.  Owen,  and  Gary  W.  Phillips,  Aaerica ' a 
Challenge:  Accelerating  Academic  Achievement.  Educational  Testing 
Service  (Sept.  1990). 
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In  these  districts,  systemwide  reform  has  been  a  long-term,  ongoing 
process  that  requires  substantial  commitment  and  effort.   We 
believe  there  are  steps  Congress  can  take  if  it  wishes  to  encourage 
the  nation's  15,000  school  districts  to  undertake  systemwide 
reform.   Let  me  expand  on  these  findings. 

BACKGROUND 

Systemwide  reform  includes  five  key,  interrelated  system 
components:   (1)  goals  or  standards  expected  of  all  students,  (2) 
curricula  linked  directly  to  those  standards,  (3)  high-quality 
Instructional  materials  appropriate  to  the  curricula,  (4) 
professional  development  to  enable  teachers  and  other  educators  to 
understand  the  curricula  and  the  most  effective  instructional 
approaches,  and  (5)  student  assessment  systems  that  are  based 
directly  on  the  curricula.' 

The  standards  are  the  driving  force  in  these  reforms.   They  define 
what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and  they  apply  to  all 
students.   A  growing  consensus  exists  that  high  standards, 
incorporating  "higher  order"  skills  related  to  complex  reasoning 
and  problem  solving,  should  be  set.   Efforts  are  under  way  on  a 
variety  of  fronts  to  develop  high  national  standards.   The 
mathematics  standards  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  in  1989  have  become  a  model  for  other  efforts,  such  as 
those  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  professional 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
Many  states  are  also  working  to  develop  these  types  of  standards. 


'These  components  of  "systemwide"  reform  are  often  discussed  in  the 
literature  in  the  context  of  "systemic"  reform,  which  addresses  an 
even  broader  view  of  the  education  system.   See,  for  example, 
Marshall  S.  Smith  and  Jennifer  O'Day,  "Systemic  School  Reform," 
Politics  of  Education  Association  Yearbook  1990.  p.  233-267. 
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These  state  and  national  standards,  and  related  assessment  systems, 
are  meant  to  encourage  reform  and  provide  a  direction  for  it.   They 
will  present  broad  frameworks  of  what  students  should  know  in 
specific  subjects.   Local  educators  would  have  considerable 
flexibility  in  using  the  standards,  for  example,  in  adding  content 
to  reflect  local  needs  and  in  detailing  curricula.   Proposed 
legislation,  among  other  things,  includes  provisions  for  developing 
national  standards  for  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do. 

THE  DISTRICTS  WE  VISITED 

HAD  UNDERTAKEN  SYSTEMWIDE  REFORM 

The  districts  we  visited  had  developed  standards  for  all  students 
at  each  grade  level  that  included  a  vision  of  the  types  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  students  need  when  they  graduate. 
This  provided  a  focus  for  decisions  about  all  other  elements  of  the 
system:   curriculum  and  instruction,  professional  development,  and 
assessment.   We  saw  in  these  districts  a  clear  focus  on  learning 
and  a  willingness  to  make  changes,  either  in  individual  teacher 
approaches  or  in  district  policies,  to  help  students  achieve. 

Three  of  the  districts  began  reform  in  the  1970s  or  early  1980s  and 
established  standards  related  primarily  to  basic  skills  and  raising 
achievement  test  scores.   Each  district  had  been  working  for 
several  years,  however,  to  incorporate  high  standards  into  its 
system  in  key  subject  areas,  such  as  mathematics  and  reading.   The 
standards  issued  by  che  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Matnematics 
were  being  used  extensively  in  three  districts. 

Student  assessments  related  to  the  districts '  curricula  were  a  key 
part  of  the  instructional  reform.   Student  progress  in  achieving 
the  standards  was  monitored  frequently.   In  one  district,  for 
exeunple,  students  were  assessed  four  to  six  times  a  year  on  tests 
designed  to  monitor  progress  toward  the  district  standards;  these 
tests  supplemented  other  information  teachers  used  to  make 
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judgments  about  each  student's  progress.   The  purpose  of  these 
tests  was  to  focus  attention  on  students  who  needed  assistance. 
Results  were  provided  quickly  so  that  teachers  could  follow  up  with 
individual  students  as  necessary.   This  focus  on  student 
achievement  also  led  to  a  change  in  the  role  of  the  principals,  who 
became  " instructional  leaders . "   They  focused  more  on  helping 
teachers  teach  and  students  learn  and  less  on  their  more 
traditional  role  of  administrator. 

When  test  scores  or  other  indicators  showed  progress  was  not 
sufficient,  districts  made  changes  in  curricula  and  instruction. 
For  example,  after  several  years,  one  district  recognized  that 
students'  scores  in  math  and  science  were  not  rising  to  the  extent 
anticipated.   Officials  revamped  their  curricula  and  assessments 
and  put  an  emphasis  on  math  and  science  districtwide. 

COMMON  THEMES  IN  REFORM  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  experiences  in  these  districts  provided  several  key  Insights 
into  the  process  of  systemwide  reform. 

First,  Systemwide  Reform  Was  a  Long-Term  Process  Requiring  Vision 
and  Commitment. 

Reform  in  these  districts  was  a  long-term  and  continuing  effort. 
Three  of  the  districts  had  been  in  the  process  of  reforming  for 
over  a  decade;  the  fourth  had  begun  in  the  mid-1980s.   In  each 
case,  as  reform  unfolded,  all  system  components.  Including 
standards  and  assessments,  were  changed  as  the  districts  acquired 
more  experience  and  monitored  their  success.   In  these  districts, 
the  superintendent  was  a  pivotal  force  for  the  reform.   Each 
brought  considerable  expertise  and  experience  to  the  district  and 
provided  the  vision  and  leadership  to  develop  and  maintain 
consensus  in  support  of  reform.   A  key  factor  in  their  success  was 
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their  longevity  in  the  district.   Each  began  reform  within  a  few 
years  of  coming  to  the  district  and  stayed  for  many  years. 

Second,  Technical  Assistance  Was  Important. 

Technical  assistance  was  ongoing  as  the  reforms  evolved,  and 
districts  saw  it  as  essential  because  of  lack  of  time  and 
experience  among  district  staff.   The  districts  hired  private  or 
university  consultants  to  help  in  areas  such  as  conducting  needs 
assessments,  setting  standards,  writing  curricula,  and  developing 
assessment  tools.   Districts  varied  in  the  extent  of  outside 
assistance  obtained.   For  example,  two  districts  developed  long- 
term  relationships  with  consultants  who  were  directly  involved  in 
many  aspects  of  the  reform.   In  contrast,  another  relied  heavily  on 
research  by  district  personnel  but  also  obtained  assistance  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  mostly  on  a  short-term  basis,  to  provide 
guidance  on  reform  and  training  in  a  variety  of  instructional 
approaches.   In  one  case,  the  district  used  state  developed 
curriculum  frameworks,  which  are  nationally  recognized,  as  a 
starting  point  for  developing  its  own  standards  and  assessments. 

Third,  Teacher  Support  Was  Critical. 

Administrators  saw  teacher  support  as  critical  to  successfully 
implementing  reform.   The  districts  obtained  teacher  support  by 
training  the  teachers  about  the  need  for  and  process  of  reform; 
involving  them  in  writing  the  new  standards,  curricula,  and 
assessments;  and  providing  training  in  various  instructional 
approaches.   Yet,  providing  necessary  staff  development,  training, 
and  time  to  work  on  the  standards  may  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
implementation  issues  for  reform.   The  districts  we  visited  devoted 
considerable  energy  to  these  purposes.   The  four  districts  also 
used  a  variety  of  methods  to  provide  professional  development,  such 
as  staff  retreats,  summer  workshops,  and  training  during  school 
hours  —  for  which  substitutes  were  provided  to  free  teachers  for 
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training.   Two  districts  established  teacher  centers.   For  example, 
one  district  established  three  teacher  centers  that  provided 
intensive  training,  over  a  period  of  5  to  8  weeks,  in  instructional 
practices  and  other  aspects  of  reform.   This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  short-term  in-service  training  teachers  often  receive. 

The  difficulty  in  maintaining  professional  development  efforts  was 
demonstrated  in  at  least  two  districts  where,  as  district  funds 
became  more  constrained,  funding  for  professional  development  was 
reduced.   For  example,  one  district  recently  had  to  close  its 
teacher  centers  because  of  budget  constraints,  even  though  many 
teachers  had  not  yet  attended. 

Fourth,  Assessing  Overall  Progress  Toward  High  Standards  May  Be 
Difficult. 

Districts  tracked  the  progress  of  reform  efforts  through  the 
results  of  norm-referenced,  standardized  achievement  tests.   Such 
tests,  though  not  directly  linked  to  the  districts'  curricula  and 
standards,  are  a  recognized  measure  of  student  achievement  in  basic 
skills,  and  low  scores  on  such  tests  were  usually  one  reason  reform 
was  undertaken.   Although  we  cannot  make  a  causal  link  to  the 
reform--because  many  factors  affect  students'  test  scores--students 
in  these  dictricts  made  substantial  achievement  gains  as  measured 
by  these  tests,  and  officials  pointed  to  those  gains  as  evidence  of 
reform  success. 

Districts  are  likely  to  have  more  difficulty  in  measuring  overall 
success  as  they  incorporate  new,  higher  standards.   To  measure 
student  progress  toward  these  new  standards,  districts  will  need  a 
broader  range  of  assessment  instruments,  such  as  portfolios  and 
demonstrations.   The  districts  we  visited  were  developing — and 
training  teachers  to  use--these  relatively  new  types  of 
assessments.   But  aggregating  results  of  these  tests  to  measure 
progress  is  more  difficult  than  using  norm-referenced  tests. 
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Efforts  are  under  way  at  the  national  and  state  levels  to  develop 
ways  to  use  such  assessment  mechanisms  beyond  measuring  individual 
student  achievement,  to  compare  achievement  across,  for  example, 
districts  or  states. 

Fifth,  Current  Federal  Programs  May  Not  Support  Systemwide  Reform. 

Existing  federal  categorical  programs,  such  as  Chapter  1,  played 
little  part  in  these  districts'  reforms,  although  the  districts 
received  funding  from  a  variety  of  such  programs.   District 
officials  said  that  federal  categorical  programs — targeted  to 
specific  groups  of  at-risk  students  such  as  the  disadvantaged  and 
those  with  disabilities--were  not  supportive  of  reforms  directed  to 
improving  achievement  of  all  students.   On  the  other  hand,  federal 
programs  did  not  seem  to  significantly  hinder  reform  activities. 

We  did  not  study  in  depth  how  those  at-risk  students  who  have  been 
the  traditional  focus  of  federal  programs  fared  under  reform  in  the 
four  districts  we  visited.   However,  teachers  and  administrators  in 
two  of  the  districts  noted  that  teachers  believed  they  were  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  at-risk  students  in  the  regular  classroom, 
and  officials  from  one  district  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of 
students  with  disabilities  that  were  mainstreamed  had  increased 
during  the  course  of  the  reform.   On  the  other  hand,  success  is  not 
guaranteed.   For  example,  in  another  district,  test  scores  of 
minorities  improved  but  still  lagged  far  behind  those  of 
nonminorities .   The  district  was  still  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
achievement  of  minority  students  in  relation  to  nonminorities. 

The  districts'  use  of  federally  funded  technical  assistance  was 
mixed.   Districts  used  systems  such  as  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  In  researching  reform  issues,  and  the  two  larger 
districts  had  obtained  some  assistance  from  federally  assisted 
centers.   The  two  smaller  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
seek  help  from  these  types  of  centers  and  leiboratorles .   One 
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superintendent  pointed  out  that  his  district  needed  on-site 
consultation  and  support  and  that  the  nearest  federal  laboratory 
was  too  far  away  to  make  that  practical.   We  did  not  assess  the 
extent  to  which  federally  funded  research  and  technical  assistance 
efforts  currently  support  systemwide  reform,  or  the  extent  to  which 
they  could  do  so.   However,  we  noted  some  potential  limitations. 
For  example,  many  of  the  federal  technical  assistance  centers 
target  specific  programs,  such  as  Chapter  1  or  bilingual  education 
programs.   Also,  there  are  only  10  regional  laboratories,  which 
have  and  could  support  reforms  in  a  more  general  sense  than  centers 
associated  with  individual  programs.   There  are  also  education 
research  and  development  centers  which  assist  school  reform 
efforts;  many  focus  on  discrete  parts  of  the  education  process, 
such  as  assessment  or  teacher  evaluation. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN 
FOSTERING  SYSTEMWIDE  REFORM 

Mr.  Chairman,  systemwide  reform  holds  promise  for  improving  student 
learning.   Having  key  components  of  the  education  system  linked 
together  promotes  monitoring  of  student  achievement  to  ensure  that 
progress  continues  and  enables  all  school  personnel  to  work 
together  to  improve  student  performance.   Systemwide  reform  can 
accommodate  a  variety  of  instructional  and  administrative  reforms 
and  could  provide  a  framework  by  which  their  success  can  be 
measured. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  state  and  federal  actions,  maintaining 
commitment  and  finding  resources  for  systemwide  reform  may  be 
difficult  for  many  districts.   Systemwide  reform  is  slow, 
evolutionary,  and  continuous.   It  demands  a  great  deal  of  time, 
commitment,  and  flexibility  from  its  participants.   Continuing 
reform  over  the  years  may  be  difficult  for  many  districts. 
Frequent  changes  in  leadership  make  commitment  harder  to  maintain, 
and  yet  we  know  that  nationally  superintendent  turnover  is 
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relatively  high,  especially  in  large  urban  districts,  where  the 
average  tenure  is  2  years.   Also,  many  districts  in  the  nation, 
again  including  many  large  urban  districts,  are  facing  significant 
financial  difficulties.   Finding  funding  and  energy  for  reform 
while  trying  to  adjust  to  reductions  in  state  and  local  funding  may 
make  undertaking  systemwide  reform  a  more  difficult  task  in  the 
1990s. 

Local  involvement  and  acceptance  of  the  standards  that  drive  the 
reform  are  necessary.   The  districts  we  visited  were  using  existing 
standards,  both  the  national  mathematics  standards  and  state 
standards,  as  guides  but  were  adapting  them  to  local  curricula. 
The  emphasis  on  teacher  involvement  also  reinforces  the  need  for 
local  input. 

In  conclusion,  if  voluntary  national  standards,  and  related 
assessments,  are  developed,  they  could  provide  direction  and  serve 
as  a  starting  point  for  district  reform.   But  national  standards 
and  assessments  alone  are  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
systemwide  reforms  are  undertaken  or  that  they  are  compatible  with 
the  national  standards .   The  Congress  could  take  a  variety  of 
actions  if  it  wishes  to  encourage  district-level  systemwide  reform. 
For  example.  Congress  could 

—  support  efforts  to  develop  voluntary  high  national  and 
state  content  standards  and  support  development  of 
exemplary  assessment  methods  appropriate  to  those 
standards . 

—  ensure  availability  of  technical  assistance  and 
professional  development  to  districts  implementing  or 
seeking  to  Implement  systemwide  reform. 
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—  make  existing  federal  categorical  programs  more  conducive 
to  systemwide  reform  by,  for  example,  giving  ptiority  for  , 
grants  to  applicants  serving  targeted  groups  in  the  context 
of  systemwide  reform.   In  making  these  or  other  changes, 
such  as  those  recommended  by  recent  studies  of  Chapter  1, 
provision  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  needs  of  at-risk 
students  are  met. 

Congress  could  also  direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 

—  take  steps  to  disseminate  information  about  successful 
reform  efforts,  and 

—  review  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  federal  research 
centers,  laboratories,  and  technical  assistance  centers  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  could  assist  in 
systemwide  reform  efforts. 

In  undertaking  these  or  other  actions  the  Congress  should  include 
federal  and  state  governments  as  well  as  private  agencies  where 
appropriate.   Further,  recognizing  that  some  districts  and  states 
are  already  undertaking  systemwide  reform  in  the  absence  of 
national  standards,  these  actions  should  help  ensure  those  efforts 
are  directad  toward  the  new,  higher  standards  envisioned  in  current 
national  standard-setting  activities.   Finally,  although  these 
actions  are  outlined  in  the  context  of  encouraging  district  action, 
they  are  not  meant  to  preclude  federal  support  for  state-  or 
school-based  reform. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.   I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee  might 
have . 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Morra. 

I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Meisels.  Doctor,  performance  assess- 
ments ask  teachers  to  look  at  assessment  in  a  brand  new  light  and 
must,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  require  a  great  deal  of  staff  train- 
ing. How  is  this  accomplished  in  the  sites  in  Michigan  where  you 
are  testing  performance  assessment? 

Dr.  Meisels.  We  are  currently  working  in  Flint,  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral other  districts,  such  as  Willow  Run.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  said  the 
right  or  the  wrong  thing. 

Chairman  Kildee.  You  said  the  right  thing. 

Dr.  Meisels.  It  happens  to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  performance  as- 
sessment requires  a  rethinking  of  the  way  that  teachers  work  with 
children,  in  terms  of  evaluating  their  work. 

We  have  found  that  the  amount  of  effort  that  is  involved  in  this 
is  not  impossible  because  at  this  stage,  when  we  go  beyond  Michi- 
gan, there  are  more  than  6,000  children  and  250  classrooms  that 
are  involved  in  working  with  us  at  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
performance  assessment.  It  does  entail  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  school  districts  to  do  some  retraining.  We  think  the  commitment 
is  greater  at  the  beginning  and  then,  over  time,  decreases. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Have  you  operated  in  a  preschool  area,  where 
very  often  you  find  the  teachers  are  very  young,  often  underpaid, 
and  have  less  training?  Have  you  worked  with  that  type  of  profes- 
sional group? 

Dr.  Meisels.  We  are  working  with  teachers  of  preschool  and 
teachers  of  Head  Start  as  well  as  State-funded  preschool  programs. 
Most  of  our  Head  Start  work  is  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
we  are  also  working  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  schools  and  some  of  their  prekindergarten 
programs.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  diversity  among  the  teachers.  We,  as 
well,  have  a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  work 
with  teachers  in  three  sites,  two  in  New  Mexico  and  one  in  South 
Dakota.  Again,  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  diversity. 

We  have  found  that  the  more  expert  teachers  are,  the  more  able 
they  are  to  do  this  kind  of  observational  assessment.  But  with 
training  and  support,  we  can  bring  them  along  so  that  everyone 
can  participate  in  it.  So  I  think  this  is  very  consistent,  for  example, 
with  what  is  Eisked  for  in  the  Head  Start  standards. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  have  a  question  to  both  Dr.  Earle  and  Dr. 
Morra.  In  this  whole  question  of  systemic  reform  which  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  several  years,  and  we  reported  a  bill  out 
which  almost  passed,  no  one  agrees  exactly  as  to  what  systemic 
reform  is.  Everyone  seems  to  be  for  it.  Are  there  certain  basic,  es- 
sential components  which  a  good  systemic  reform  program  should 
include?  Could  you  tell  us  what  some  of  those  components  are? 

Dr.  Earle.  Yes,  I  can  give  a  try  here.  I  think  we  know  what  it  is. 
I  think  we  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  the  strate- 
gy part  that  we  are  lacking,  more  than  a  knowledge  of  what  ele- 
ments need  to  be  included. 

From  my  point  of  view,  I  think  we  need  to  think  of  curriculum 
goals  and  standards,  assessment  systems,  teacher  development  pro- 
grams, and  policy  backup  for  all  those  things,  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  coherent  and  aligned  with  each  other.  Those  are  the  pieces,  it 
seems  to  me,  you  have  to  have  right. 
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You  have  to  have  the  alignment,  you  have  to  have  the  partner- 
ships to  create  that  aUgnment,  and  you  have  to  have  the  content 
standards  and  assessments  and  teacher  development  going  along 
the  same  track.  They  cannot  be  fighting  each  other  or  going  off  in 
different  directions. 

Once  you  have  that  piece  together,  then  the  issue  becomes,  How 
do  you  do  that?  That  is  where  I  think  the  NSF  program  is  really 
attempting,  through  the  States  we  are  working  with,  to  find  some 
answers  to  that. 

Chairman  Kilj)ee.  Dr.  Morra? 

Dr.  Morra.  If  our  four  districts  were  here,  I  think  they  would 
say  to  you  that  there  are  elements  that  are  key.  Those  elements 
are  starting  with  the  standards,  and  that  the  standards  are  for  all 
kids,  and  they  all  emphasize  that  it  is  critical  they  are  for  all  kids, 
not  just  for  some  kids. 

The  standards  have  to  be  in  all  areas;  they  cannot  just  be  in  one, 
although  you  may  have  to  start  there.  They  think  that  eventually 
they  have  to  be  for  all  areas  and  for  all  grades.  They  believe  that 
those  standards  should  be  tied  into  a  curriculum.  That  curriculum, 
in  turn,  has  to  be  tied  into  instruction.  Teachers  need  to  be  trained, 
and  they  believe  that  is  an  absolutely  critical  part  of  the  link.  All 
this  has  to  be  tied  into  assessment. 

They  would  feel  strongly  that  those  five  areas  are  interconnected 
and  must  be  linked.  They  would  also  feel  that  it  is  important  that 
there  be  some  local  ownership  and  involvement  in  developing  those 
standards. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  one  question  for 
Rob,  but  since  we  spent  2  hours,  most  of  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Title  IV,  which  is  what  the  whole  story  was  supposed  to  be 
about,  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  ask  him. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  will  mention  that  to  Secretary  Reich. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Well,  it  was  not  all  his  fault.  I  am  just  sorry  ev- 
erybody else  left  now.  Everybody  is  saying  the  same  thing  we  have 
heard  for  the  last  3  years,  no  matter  where  we  have  testimony: 
Would  you  please  give  us  some  flexibility?  Would  you  slow  down 
the  categorical  business?  We  could  make  better  use  of  your  money. 
We  would  serve  children  better.  But  they  are  all  gone,  so  they  did 
not  hear  your  efforts  yet.  I  heard  flexibility  come  out  of  everybody 
again  today. 

For  the  record,  the  one  concern  I  was  going  to  mention  to  Rob, 
which  he  mentioned  in  his  testimony,  is  that  the  language  in  Title 
IV  is  vague  with  regard  to  who  will  actually  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  skill  standards  and  the  related  assessment  and 
certification  system. 

The  language  in  section  403(c)  of  the  bill  states,  "The  National 
Board  shall  invite  and  obtain  the  full  and  balanced  participation  of 
representatives  from  business  and  industry,  employee  representa- 
tives, and  representatives  from  educational  institutions,  community 
based  organizations,  State  government,  appropriate  State  agencies, 
and  other  appropriate  policy  development  organizations." 

It  does  not  say  how  the  organizations  will  be  selected  or  work  to- 
gether. There  is  no  language  requiring  the  partnerships  of  Indus- 
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try,  labor,  and  experts  in  the  field  of  education  and  training  be  de- 
veloped from  the  bottom  up,  which  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing 
presently  with  the  grants  that  are  out  there.  Nowhere  is  the  word 
"partnership"  even  mentioned,  and  yet  industry-led  partnerships 
are  what  have  proven  to  be  critical  to  make  the  grants  from  the 
departments  of  labor  and  education  work. 

That,  I  think,  is  what  Rob  was  explaining  as  one  of  his  concerns 
with  the  way  the  legislation  is  put  together. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  for  the  witnesses.  In  the  GAO  report, 
I  have  a  feeling  that  you  had  a  strong  focus  on  the  need  for  long- 
term  professional  development  in  order  for  teachers  to  effectively 
assist  their  students  in  achieving  high  standards.  In  our  hearings 
that  we  have  been  having,  most  of  the  people  who  have  done  some- 
thing about  this  seemed  to  have  used  Chapter  2  money.  Did  you 
find  Chapter  2  money  being  used  for  the  training  or  retraining  as 
they  went  forward  with  their  reform  efforts? 

Dr.  MoRRA.  We  found  some  of  the  training  was  actually  provided 
through  external  funding  that  the  districts  were  able  to  secure. 
Local  businesses  sometimes  provided  some  of  the  money.  One  dis- 
trict got  a  State  grant  that  enabled  them  to  do  some  of  the  train- 
ing. Another  district  got  some  foundation  funding. 

Title  II  funds  were  not  specifically  mentioned,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  that  districts  were  using  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on 
to  provide  that  kind  of  longer-term  training. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  In  the  testimony  in  the  Chairman's  district  on 
Saturday,  Title  II  was  mentioned  over  and  over  again.  In  a  hearing 
in  my  district,  the  day  before,  it  was  the  one  place  they  could  get 
their  hands  on  some  money  to  do  what  you  have  to  do  if  you  are 
going  to  make  any  changes,  and  that  is  to  train  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  on  the  firing  line:  administrators,  supervisors,  teachers, 
and  so  on.  They  made  good  use  of  Chapter  2  money.  I  just  won- 
dered whether  these  four  districts  used  it  in  that  manner.  We  have 
been  cutting  back  on  Chapter  2  money,  so  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  them  all  the  time. 

The  second  question  I  would  have  is  this.  On  page  15  of  your 
report,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  is  a  footnote  which  indi- 
cates that  service  delivery  standards  could  discourage  some  dis- 
tricts from  implementing  reform  based  on  high  content  standards, 
if  substantial  resources  are  necessary  to  meet  the  related  service 
delivery  standard.  This  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  preach  and 
preach  and  preach:  we  may  discourage  the  people  who  need  the 
reform  efforts  the  most  and  need  our  help  to  provide  some  of  the 
money  because  there  is  no  way  under  the  sun  they  can  meet  those 
delivery  standards. 

Not  only  on  the  bottom  of  page  15,  but  I  think  in  your  testimony 
you  indicated  a  concern  about  whether  they  could  or  could  not 
meet  these  standards  and  then  would  not  be  available  for  grants. 

Dr.  MoRRA.  There  are  some,  certainly,  in  the  field  as  a  whole, 
and  there  is  debate  about  whether  delivery  standards — sometimes 
called  opportunity  standards — are  needed.  We  wanted  to  reflect 
that  debate  in  our  report.  That  certainly  is  an  issue  that  many  feel 
strongly  about. 

In  our  districts,  I  think  it  is  important  to  mention  that  they 
ranged  pretty  broadly,  in  terms  of  per-pupil  expenditures.  We  had 
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two  districts  that  were  over  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  and 
two  that  were  really  below  it,  one  of  which  in  particular  was  a  very 
poor  district  with  about  a  $3,300  per-pupil  expenditure. 

That  district  would  say  that  there  is  some  ability  to  reprogram, 
to  prioritize  resources  and  try  to  undertake  the  systemwide  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  issue  with  some  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  the  type  of  school  district  that,  let  us  say  Kozol  de- 
scribed in  his  Savage  Inequalities.  Can  they  do  systemic  reform  at 
the  same  level,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  resources  as  a  sub- 
urban school  district? 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Dr.  Meisels,  I  appreciated  your  testimony.  I  am 
glad  you  mentioned  Flint.  My  whole  purpose,  of  course,  of  includ- 
ing the  commission  in  my  legislation  came  from  the  points  you 
made  with  the  goals  panel  and  the  encouragement  of  the  goals 
panel  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  determine  what  it  is  we  are  supposed  to 
do,  first  of  all,  to  have  children  ready  to  learn,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  we  determine  whether  they  are  ready  to  learn  if  we  do  not  go 
out  and  study  the  situation  and  get  some  recommendations.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  handle  goal  number  one  without  some  kind 
of  commission  effort  on  that  part. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  legislation  that  is  before  us  would  be 
better  served  if  it  included  the  early  childhood  commission? 

Dr.  Meisels.  I  do  believe  it  would  be  much  better  served  if  it 
were  inclusive  in  that  way.  I  have  actively,  for  the  last  several 
years,  worked  with  both  the  resource  panel  on  Goal  One  and  the 
technical  advisory  group  and  staff  to  the  goals  panel.  I  believe  that 
the  work  we  have  done  fits  very  well  with  the  legislation  that  you 
are  looking  at  now.  I  would  hope  that  it  could  all  be  incorporated 
in  some  way. 

The  national  commission  that  we  are  talking  about  here  is  some- 
thing that  would  have  an  oversight  role.  It  is  something  that  would 
lend  us  some  authority,  as  we  attempt  to  do  major  innovation 
within  the  field.  It  is  something  that  I  think  would  be  like  an 
anchor — or  perhaps  a  rudder  is  a  better  word — for  you  on  the  com- 
mittee and  for  Congress  in  general  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  know  that  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction.  That  is  what 
I  see  it  as  doing  for  us. 

Ultimately,  the  commission  is  not  going  to  devise  these  assess- 
ments. The  commission  is  going  to  have  oversight  over  those  who 
do  devise  them. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  In  the  hearing  in  the  Chairman's  district  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  I  believe  every  one  of  them,  at  least  all  of  those 
dealing  with  any  kind  of  early  childhood  education,  said,  "Please, 
please  stop  asking  us  for  standardized  test  assessments  of  these 
youngsters.  It  is  devastating  and  accomplishes  nothing." 

Dr.  Meisels.  It  proves  to  be  extremely  harmful  and  very  mislead- 
ing. It  is  time  that  we  take  steps  in  different  directions,  steps  that  I 
think  can  be  very  productive  for  children  and  teachers  and  fami- 
lies. That  is  what  we  are  laying  out  for  you  here. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  In  relationship  to  Dr.  Earle,  I  understand  that 
each  State  received  $2  million  under  the  NSF  program  for  math 
and  science  reform.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  sufficient  level  of 
funding? 
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Dr.  Earle.  Each  State  is  eligible  to  receive  up  to  $2  million  per 
year.  Interestingly  enough,  in  the  first  year,  they  did  not  all  ask 
for  it.  They  did  in  years  two  and  three  of  the  competition. 

No,  it  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  enough  to  get  started.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  found.  It  is  going  to  both  cost  more  and  take 
longer  than  our  program.  It  is  going  to  take  more  than  the  money 
we  have  available,  and  it  is  going  to  take  longer  than  5  years.  I 
think  the  notion  that  this  is  a  long-term  effort  is  absolutely  correct. 
But  it  does  seem  to  be  enough  to  get  people's  attention,  to  get  them 
starting  on  the  process,  and  to  get  them  thinking  about  how  to  le- 
verage the  money. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Sawyer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  began  to  think  I  was 
invisible  down  here.  Everybody  kept  talking  about  how  everyone 
else  had  left.  I  am  not  chopped  Uver  down  here,  folks. 

Virtually  every  one  of  you  has  talked  about  the  importance  of 
professional  development  and  teacher  training,  the  ability  to  ele- 
vate that  element  along  with  the  expectations  that  you  measure  at 
the  other  end,  and  in  fact,  the  importance  of  professional  develop- 
ment in  order  to  be  able  to  use  newer  and  more  effective  assess- 
ment techniques.  Yet,  I  look  at  the  majority  of  the  Midwestern 
States  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  organized  to  deliver  their 
services  in  the  most  fundamental  ways. 

I  compare  my  State  of  Ohio  often  with  a  State  that,  for  most  of 
the  last  20  years,  has  been  roughly  the  same  size,  Florida.  They 
have  roughly  the  same  blend  of  rural  and  urban  areas  and  a  popu- 
lation that  is  within  a  million  or  so  of  one  another.  My  State  has 
612  school  districts,  and  Florida  has  66.  I  am  not  saying  that  Flori- 
da makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  Florida  to  have  some  of  those  districts 
as  large  as  they  are. 

But  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in  Ohio — and,  I  suspect,  Michi- 
gan and  parts  of  Pennsylvania — ^there  are  districts  that  simply  do 
not  have  the  wherewithal,  the  capacity  to  develop  the  kinds  of  in- 
stitutional support  that  systemic  reform  implies  and  demands  in 
the  kinds  of  things  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Goodling  is  talking  about  flexibility  and  the  need  to  ensure 
that.  One  of  the  ways  we  have  tried  to  b^in  to  build  that  in  is  to 
allow  and  in  fact  encourage  districts  to  act  in  consortia,  particular- 
ly in  arenas  like  professional  development,  to  move  from  the  dog- 
and-pony  show  into  something  that  is  more  lasting  and  more  sub- 
stantive. 

Are  there  ways  that  we  can  do  a  better  job,  in  terms  of  encourag- 
ing, provoking,  and  promoting  that  kind  of  joint  activity,  if  in  fact 
you  think  it  is  necessary  and  useful? 

Dr.  Earle.  I  have  a  conmient  about  that.  One  of  the  things  we 
have  learned  through  the  NSF  program  is  that  a  lot  of  States  are 
developing  a  regional  strategy  to  implement.  Ohio  is  actually  one 
of  them.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  recreating  something  that  used  to  be 
or  creating  something  new  or  a  little  bit  of  both.  It  does  not  take 
away  from  districts.  Districts  continue  to  exist  and  do  what  they 
do. 

For  some  things,  and  I  think  professional  development  is  defi- 
nitely one  of  them,  it  makes  sense  to  get  together,  in  some  other 
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pattern  besides  individual  districts,  to  take  a  look  at  how  to  help 
teachers  get  additional  skills,  whether  it  is  implementing  content 
standards  or  a  new  assessment  or  whatever  it  is. 

I  would  say  that  a  good  number  of  our  States,  and  even  some 
surprising  ones  like  Rhode  Island — you  may  think,  "Well,  Rhode 
Island  does  not  need  to  divide  itself  into  regions."  There  is  some- 
thing about  this  notion  of  regions  that  are  already  there,  as  inter- 
mediate units  of  some  kind,  or  creating  them  if  they  are  not  there 
for  the  exact  purpose  that  you  described. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Are  there  others? 

Dr.  MoRRA.  To  some  extent,  I  think  that  the  districts  would  say 
that  their  own  approach  was  unique  and  had  to  have  the  input  of 
their  community,  their  teachers,  their  principals,  and  so  forth. 
Each  felt  strongly  that  there  needed  to  be  input  into  developing  the 
standards,  in  developing  the  curricula,  and  aligning  it  to  instruc- 
tion. 

They  would  do  things,  for  example,  like  having  different  teachers 
become  the  instructional  leaders  to  look  into  a  particular  package 
and  see  whether  it  was  suitable.  So  there  was  a  lot  of  work  that 
goes  with  part  of  the  teacher  support  that  is  directly  in  terms  of 
developing  that  district's  specific  approach.  They  would  say  that 
was  important. 

On  the  professional  development  side,  it  sort  of  crosses  the 
boundary  in  that  some  of  the  development  activity  is  actually  a 
training  activity.  We  have  basically  teachers  who  have  stood  up 
and  done  a  lecture  model,  very  often  for  many  years.  This  whole 
system  requires  a  very  different  teaching  style.  That  kind  of  train- 
ing has  to  start  at  why  the  district  is  reforming  and  what  the 
reform  is  envisioned  to  look  like.  It  has  to  continue  on  into  teach- 
ing differently,  teaching  for  the  higher-order  skills  rather  than  the 
lecture  format,  working  with  groups,  being  much  more  of  a  coach 
than  a  lecturer. 

That  kind  of  professional  development  may  have  some  common- 
alities across  districts.  But  other  parts  of  it,  I  think  the  district 
would  still  feel  that  it  needed  to  sit  down  to  develop  its  own 
system. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Dr.  Meisels? 

Dr.  Meisels.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  should  not  underes- 
timate the  complexity  of  reform.  We  should  not  underestimate  the 
complexity  of  changing  assessment  and  curriculum.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  very  complicated  matter.  It  is  something  that  people  have  had  a 
long  time  to  learn  how  to  do  the  way  they  do  it  now. 

So  whether  it  be  systemic  reform  in  math  and  science,  whether  it 
be  systemic  reform  in  early  education  or  in  assessment,  this  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  support.  I 
think  that  pulling  together  coalitions  and  consortia  are  very  impor- 
tant. In  fact,  I  cannot  see  how  local  districts  can  take  some  of  these 
ideas  and,  on  their  own,  implement  them. 

We  are  talking  about  standards  development.  We  are  talking 
about  assessment  development.  For  that,  we  should,  I  think,  have  a 
number  of  options — not  a  single  option  by  no  means — but  a 
number  of  options  or  opportunities  and  as  many  supports  as  make 
sense,  given  our  resources  so  that  we  can  help  people  to  do  some- 
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thing.  The  doing  of  it  will  be  so  complex,  let  alone  the  development 
of  it,  that  not  all  of  us  can  do  all  of  those  tasks. 

I  do  not  think  those  600  districts  in  Ohio  or  the  500  we  have  in 
Michigan  or  even  the  64  in  Florida  can  all  do  that.  They  do  need  us 
to  create  models  and  create  incentives  for  adopting  those  models. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  that  corrobo- 
rates one  of  your  ideas  for  an  amendment,  does  it  not?  I  think  that 
was  a  very  good  question. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  in  Michigan  as  you  have  in  Ohio.  We 
have  one  city  in  my  district,  a  larger  city  of  my  district,  that  has 
three  school  districts.  It  is  the  city  of  Burton,  Michigan.  There  is 
Bentley,  Bendell,  and  Atherton.  They  would  probably  benefit  by 
some  type  of  possibility  for  a  consortium,  working  together. 

I  really  appreciate  your  testimony  today.  I  really  appreciate  also 
your  endurance  and  your  patience.  Scheduling  around  here  is  very 
difficult.  We  had  to  get  the  Secretary  in.  We  will  have  a  markup 
on  this,  hopefully,  on  Thursday.  We  have  had  Secretary  Riley 
before,  but  Secretary  Reich  had  not  been  here  before. 

I  really  appreciate  your  patience,  your  understanding,  your  en- 
durance, and  your  tremendous  help  in  your  testimony  this  morn- 
ing. It  has  been  specifically  helpful  to  us.  It  has  not  been  general- 
ities. Very  specific  things  have  emerged  from  your  testimony  that 
will  be  helpful  as  we  draft  this.  So  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that. 

We  will  keep  the  record  op>en  for  2  additional  weeks,  even  though 
we  hope  to  have  the  markup  on  Thursday.  That  is  one  of  the  con- 
tradictions that  exist  around  here  at  times.  We  will  keep  it  open, 
nevertheless,  because  the  full  committee  will  still  have  the  benefit 
of  that  testimony.  We  may  even  have  some  additional  questions  for 
you,  which  we  will  submit  in  writing. 

With  that,  we  will  stand  adjourned.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:55  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:35  a.m.,  Room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Kildee,  Miller  of  California, 
Unsoeld,  Roemer,  Green,  Woolsey,  Strickland,  Payne,  Goodling, 
Gunderson  and  Roukema. 

Staff  present:  Susan  Wilhelm,  majority  staff  director;  Tom 
Kelley,  legislative  associate;  Jack  Jennings,  education  counsel; 
Omer  Waddles,  staff  director.  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation and  Training;  Jay  Eagen,  minority  staff  director;  Nichelle 
Carter,  system  manager/staff  assistant;  Mary  Clagett,  professional 
staff  member;  Randel  Johnson,  labor  coordinator;  and  Andy  Hart- 
man,  education  coordinator. 

Chairman  Kildee.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education  convenes  this  morning  to  discuss  Title 
IV  of  H.R.  1804  which  proposes  to  establish  a  National  Skills 
Standards  Board. 

Secretary  Reich  appeared  before  this  committee  May  4  and  testi- 
fied that  the  establishment  of  skill  standards  within  industries  is 
critical  to  raising  and  training  the  skill  levels  of  all  workers. 
Today's  hearing  was  scheduled  in  order  that  members  could  have 
another  opportunity  to  discuss  the  issue  raised  pertaining  to  Title 
IV. 

And  shortly,  I  think,  Mr.  Goodling  is  on  his  way  here.  We  would 
recognize  him  for  an  opening  statement.  Other  than  that,  my  usual 
procedure,  I  will  get  the  witnesses  up  to  the  table  and  then  we  will 
save  our  questions  until  after  their  testimony. 

So  our  witnesses  this  morning  are  Cheryl  Fields-Tyler,  American 
Electronics  Association;  Marc  Tucker,  President,  National  Center 
on  Education  and  the  Economy;  Margaret  Piesert,  Director  of  the 
Health  Care  Workforce  Project,  Service  Employees  International 
Union;  Raul  Valdes-Pages,  President  and  CEO,  Denver  Technical 
College;  Mike  Baroody,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Com- 
munications, National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Sackett,  Professor  of  Schooling  in  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  Minnesota.  If  they  would  come  up  to  the  table, 
please.  , 
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STATEMENTS  OF  SHERYL  FIELDS-TYLER,  AMERICAN  ELECTRON- 
ICS ASSOCIATION;  MARC  TUCKER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
CENTER  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE  ECONOMY;  MARGARET  PIE- 
SERT,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE  WORKFORCE 
PROJECT,  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  INTERNATIONAL  UNION;  RAUL 
VALDES-PAGES,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  DENVER  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE;  MIKE  BAROODY,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
POLICY  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MANUFACTURERS;  AND  PAUL  R.  SACKETT,  INDUSTRIAL  RELA- 
TIONS CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Chairman  Kildee.  Unless  you  made  arrangements  among  your- 
self in  order  of  testimony,  we  will  proceed  in  the  manner  which  I 
called.  That  would  be  Ms.  Cheryl  Fields-Tyler. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning. 

My  name  is  Cheryl  Fields-Tyler.  I  work  with  the  American  Elec- 
tronics Association.  I  direct  AEA's  activities  in  workforce  policy 
and  practices,  and  I  am  directing  our  demonstration  project  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  explore  this  whole  area  of  voluntary 
skill  standards. 

I  want  to  start  off  with  a  story.  Over  the  past  year  or  so,  I  have 
been  spending  a  lot  of  time  out  in  our  companies  to  try  to  ascertain 
how  the  world  of  work  is  changing  and  why  as  an  industry  we  need 
skill  standards. 

One  particular  place  we  visited  several  weeks  ago  is  a  large  elec- 
tronics telecommunications  manufacturing  company.  We  met  with 
four  frontline  workers,  hourly  workers,  all  of  whom  had  been  with 
the  company  at  least  15  to  25  years.  Across  the  table  from  us  they 
sat  and  explained  to  us  how  their  jobs  had  changed. 

Number  one,  until  about  4  years  ago  they  literally  had  to  raise 
their  hands  on  the  manufacturing  floor  to  consult  with  a  peer  sit- 
ting next  to  them.  They  had  to  make  an  appointment,  basically,  to 
use  the  rest  room  facilities.  It  was  a  very  typical  Tayloristic,  seg- 
mented work  t5T)e  of  environment,  very  high  pressure,  very  isolat- 
ed, very  uncoUaborative,  and  in  no  way  were  the  frontline  workers 
consulted  or  involved  in  the  work  product  process. 

Over  the  last  3  to  4  years  an  unbelievable  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  that  company.  The  people  that  4  years  ago  had  been 
in  this  very  isolated  work  environment  are  now  doing  cost  control, 
are  doing  production  scheduling,  are  ordering  their  materials  di- 
rectly from  outside  vendors. 

These  are  people  with  high  school  diplomas.  Most  of  them  have 
been  in  their  jobs,  again,  for  20  and  25  years.  They  have  been  re- 
trained after  being  on  the  job  for  that  long.  It  was  wonderful. 

A  wonderfully  mature  woman,  probably  in  her  late  50s,  talked 
about  the  skills  that  she  had  learned  in  her  workplace  and  how 
that  had  impacted  the  way  she  interacted  with  her  grandchildren 
because  she  had  learned  new  communication  skills,  new  ways  to 
even  work  with  her  own  personal  finances.  It  was  a  fascinating 
story. 

I  share  that  with  you  to  try  to  give  you  some  insight  into  how 
the  world  of  work  is  changing  in  my  industry. 
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AEA  represents  the  high-tech  industry  broadly  conceived.  We 
are  over  35  SIC  codes,  almost  3,000  member  companies  in  our  asso- 
ciation all  over  the  country.  Eighty  percent  of  our  member  firms 
are  under  200  employees  so  we  are  really  at  the  forefront  of  the 
small  company  entrepreneurial  spirit  in  this  country.  We  are  the 
toolbuilder  for  the  rest  of  the  economy  in  many  respects. 

And  we  are  also  an  industry  that,  when  you  look  at  us,  you 
would  automatically  think  innovation.  That  is  what  drives  the  com- 
petitive advantage  in  our  industry. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  this  morning  that  innovation  no  longer 
makes  it  in  even  our  industry,  where  research  and  developments 
still  are  very  key  to  our  competitive  strength.  The  real  strength  for 
many  of  our  leading  companies  is  their  workforce,  the  ability  to 
tap  everyone  from  the  janitor  to  the  CFO,  from  the  frontline, 
direct-line  labor  force  to  the  people  in  the  accounting  department 
to  get  involved  in  improving  work  processes,  to  improve  the  prod- 
uct and  the  value  delivered  to  the  customer  and  to  the  stakehold- 
ers of  the  company. 

What  this  means  is  new  demands  for  skills  in  these  workplaces. 
People  who  used  to  do  nothing  but  sit  in  front  of  one  work  station, 
do  one  thing  over  and  over  again,  are  now  doing  work  scheduling 
and  production  scheduling.  I  think  that  that  gives  you  some  idea  of 
how  these  skills  have  changed. 

In  a  word,  the  reason  why  we  are  interested  in  doing  this  stand- 
ards project  and  the  reason  why  I  am  here  today  to  talk  specifical- 
ly about  the  National  Standards  Board  is  that  we  think  standards 
are  very  important,  and,  in  fact,  we  would  argue  probably  a  vital 
tool  to  beginning  the  transformation  of  our  workforce  on  a  broad 
scale  to  be  able  to  compete  more  effectively  in  worldwide  markets. 

The  problem  is  not  just  skill  deficit.  And  I  want  to  make  that 
issue  clear  because  oftentimes  you  will  hear  that  the  problems  are 
always  we  just  don't  have  the  skills.  It  is  also  a  problem  that  we 
don't  have  any  way  to  recognize  the  skills  that  we  do  have. 

And  that  is  really  the  key  of  skill  standards.  It  not  only  identifies 
the  performance  benchmark  that  we  should  aspire  to  if  we  are 
going  to  be  world-class  performers  in  a  worldwide  economy,  but  it 
also  is  going  to  give  us  the  way  to  demonstrate  to  individuals  who 
get  those  skills  and  to  companies  who  inspire  those  skills  in  their 
workforce  a  way  to  let  people  know  that  they,  in  fact,  have  them. 
It  is  a  very  important  distinction. 

The  way  that  we  are  going  about  this  is  we  have  selected  three 
broadly  defined  occupational  clusters  in  our  industry  that  are  very, 
very  important  to  the  competitiveness  of  our  industry  long  term. 
The  three  that  we  have  selected,  I  am  going  to  go  over  them  here 
for  you  in  just  a  moment,  but  it  is  important  to  realize  that  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  is  not  the  typical  job  definition  in  the  old  style 
of  defining  jobs. 

I  am  really  talking  about  more  critical  functions  in  a  high-per- 
formance workplace,  high  performance  meaning  where  employees 
are  empowered  from  the  very  lowest  level  of  the  company  to  the 
very  highest,  and  that  those  levels  are  getting  flattened  out  so 
there  may  not  be  much  more  than  four  or  five  levels  in  many  of 
our  companies,  especially  the  small  ones.  But  that  empowerment 
goes  again  from  the  factory  floor  clear  to  the  executive  board  room. 
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The  three  occupations  that  we  are  looking  at  this  year — again, 
they  are  broadly  defined  occupational  functions — are  manufactur- 
ing specialist;  pre-  and  post-sales  analyst,  which  is  a  mouthful  but 
what  that  really  means  is  the  person  both  before  a  sale  and  after 
the  sale  of  a  product  is  interacting  on  the  frontline  with  the  cus- 
tomer and  inputting  customer  requirements  back  into  the  design 
and  production  process;  and  the  third  one  is  administration  serv- 
ices and  information  services  support,  what  the  old  clerical  func- 
tion has  evolved  into  in  these  high-performance  companies  where 
you  never  see  a  secretary  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  a  secretary 
did  5  years  ago.  They  are  utilizing  power  technology  tools.  They  are 
learning  new  versions  of  technology  on  a  daily  basis  almost.  They 
are  constantly  translating  information  across  all  different  kinds  of 
functions  within  the  workplace. 

I  think  many  people  when  they  hear  us  start  to  describe  what 
those  occupations  are  wonder,  well,  where  is  the  electronics  in  any 
of  those  occupations.  And  it  is  a  good  question.  But  it  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  vision  of  how  national  standards  work  is  that 
these  occupations  are  broadly  conceived. 

The  way  that  we  are  going  to  go  about  this  is  that  we  are  imag- 
ining that  these  functions  have  a  certain  content  that  is  very  spe- 
cific to  the  high-tech  industry,  but  it  is  also  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
core  skills  and  abilities  that  would  transfer  across  all  of  these  jobs 
probably  within  our  industry  but  likewise  outside  of  our  industry 
to  other  industry  groups.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

The  way  that  we  are  going  to  be  defining,  for  instance,  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  manufacturing  specialist,  there  is  three  components 
to  it.  One  is  getting  a  very  good  understanding  of  how  that  role 
functions  in  a  high-performance,  high-technology  workplace. 
Number  two  is  identifying  the  competencies,  what  do  you  have  to 
be  able  to  know,  do  and  apply  in  order  to  be  a  full-fledged  manufac- 
turing specialist,  someone  who  is  really  good  at  your  job.  The  third 
component  of  the  standards  is  the  performance  criteria,  how  do  you 
know  when  it  is  done  well. 

All  those  three  things  together  go  together  to  make  a  standard. 
That  is  what  our  standards  are  going  to  look  like.  Say  for  the  man- 
ufacturing specialist,  we  have  30  competencies  and  sets  of  perform- 
ance criteria  to  be  a  manufacturing  specialist  at  world-class  levels 
of  performance  in  our  industry.  Maybe  10  of  those  are  going  to  be 
in  common  with  what  it  takes  to  be  a  pre-,  post-sales  analyst,  so 
that  you  start  to  see  kind  of  a  modular  approach. 

There  are  going  to  be  whole  groups  of  competencies  that  cut 
across  lots  of  different  jobs  within  our  industry.  Likewise,  if  you 
are  going  to  be  a  manufacturing  specialist  in  the  food  processing 
industry  or  in  the  automobile  processing  industry,  manufacturing 
industry,  perhaps  eight  of  our  competencies  are  also  going  to  be 
found  in  those  two  industries  as  well. 

The  goal  here  is  portability  of  these  credentials  across  broad  sec- 
tions of  our  labor  market  in  this  country.  It  is  moving  away  from 
the  idea  that  training  is  to  train  you  for  your  next  job,  and  it  is 
moving  toward  a  vision  of  training  for  your  next  job  and  also  train- 
ing for  long-term  employability,  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs. 

That  being  said,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  why  we 
think  it  is  very  important  that  this  skill  standards  board  be  char- 
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tered  and  be  chartered  correctly.  The  most  dangerous  thing  that 
we  could  have  in  this  country  is  to  have  lots  of  different  parallel 
industry  standards  running  up  against  each  other  without  this 
portability  across  various  industries.  It  is  going  to  put  us  right  back 
where  we  are  right  now  where  when  we  have  downsizing  and  labor 
market  sort  of  overages  in  some  industries.  We  are  going  to  have 
no  way  to  transfer  those  skills  across  industry  and  no  way  for 
workers  to  know  what  it  is  that  they  are  able  to  know  and  do  that 
can  transfer  across  a  whole  variety  of  workplaces. 

This  national  board  has  the  promise  of  giving  us  that  kind  of  na- 
tional system  by  bringing  all  the  stakeholders  together  at  the  table 
under  industry  leadership.  And  I  think  that  is  a  very  key  point, 
and  I  will  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  that  later. 

We  can  come,  I  think,  to  a  point  where  industries  at  various 
levels  own  the  system  within  their  own  industries,  but  they  see 
themselves  fitting  into  a  national  system  that  all  the  stakeholders 
own  together,  workers,  government,  educators,  industry.  Those  are 
the  primary  stakeholders  in  our  view.  Again,  the  national  board 
has  the  promise  of  being  that. 

We  have  some  concerns  in  the  way  that  the  current  language 
reads  that  we  think  may  actually  block  that  promise,  and  I  want  to 
bring  those  things  clearly  to  your  attention. 

I  already  mentioned  the  need  for  industry  leadership.  Speaking 
from  an  industry  point  of  view  and  also  as  project  director  of  my 
project,  and  also  because  my  primary  customers  are  the  govern- 
ment, because  you  are  funding  and  helping  us  become  a  catalyst 
for  this,  workers  in  our  industry  and  also  educators,  both  K-12  and 
community  college  and  vocational  technical  educators. 

We  realize  that  every  stakeholder  has  to  be  at  the  table,  but, 
likewise,  if  industry  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  leading  this  and  at 
some  deep  level  perceives  that  it,  quote,  unquote,  owns  the  system, 
you  will  not  get  the  full-fledged,  rich  participation  of  industry  over 
the  long  term.  The  bottom  line  of  that  is  that  the  standards  are 
going  to  lose  their  value  and  currency  over  time. 

And  that  is  a  very  important  point.  If  these  standards  are  actual- 
ly going  to  be  very  valuable  to  the  people  who  get  them,  industry 
has  to  be  the  one  who  recognizes  and  values  them.  And  employers, 
basically,  have  to  be  the  ones  who  recognize  and  value  them. 

We  would  argue  very  strongly  that  the  chair  of  the  board  be  an 
industry-based  individual.  Likewise,  we  think  that  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  on  the  board  should  be  from  business,  industry, 
and  include  trade  and  professional  organizations.  We  would  argue 
that  trade  and  professional  organizations  can  play  a  very  impor- 
tant bridging  role  to  the  various  industry  constituencies  that  need 
to  be  represented  in  this  interest  but  cannot  be  with  just  eight 
seats  at  the  table  from  industry  representatives. 

Likewise,  the  legislation  should  be  very  clear  that  the  standard 
development  is  propagated  by  industry-led  coalitions  of  the  appro- 
priate stakeholders  within  the  criteria  set  by  the  overall  board. 
Again,  this  is  a  very  critical  tension  to  hold  in  mind  as  we  try  to 
charter  this  board,  that  the  board  doesn't  necessarily — the  func- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  is  not  that  the  board  sets  standards.  It  is  going 
to  draw  from  the  very  best  that  we  have  in  this  country  to  endorse 
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standards  that  industry  develops  with  regard  to  all  of  its  stakehold- 
ers. 

With  regard  to  the  way  that  the  industries  work  within  this  pro- 
posed board,  we  would  suggest  that  the  legislation  should  not  pre- 
scribe in  any  further  detail  the  stakeholder  representation  within 
the  industry  committees  or,  however  they  are  conceived,  the  groups 
that  bring  forward  the  standards.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
because  not  every  industry  looks  the  same. 

My  industry  is  about  3  to  7  percent  unionized.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  union  workers  working  with  us  at  the  table  as  we 
work  through  these  standards,  and,  in  fact,  many  union  workers 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  our  focus  groups.  But  the  other  97  to  93 
percent  of  our  workers  that  are  not  represented  by  unions  likewise 
must  be  involved  and  have  some  way  to  provide  input. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  because  we  cannot  be  too  proscrip- 
tive  or  we  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  the  richness  of  our  current 
workforce  and  their  input.  And  I  would  argue  that  that  is  a  very 
important  component  to  making  the  system  work.  The  board  func- 
tions must  be  clearly  defined  so  it  is  clear  that  the  board's  role  is 
not  to  set  standards  but  it  is  to  identify  those  occupational  roles 
and  the  clusters  of  industries  that  need  to  work  together  to  create 
standards  across  broad  industry  groups. 

Again,  this  is  a  convening  and  facilitating  and  endorsing  func- 
tion, and  we  think  it  should  be  very  carefully  worded  to  stay  that 
way. 

A  more  sort  of  specific  point  but  in  the  long  run  I  think  equally 
important  is  that  the  definitions  in  Title  IV  must  reflect  the  best  of 
what  we  know  now  and  how  the  standards  will  look  in  the  future 
while  avoiding  proscriptive  language. 

In  short,  AEA  hopes  that  the  committee  can  clarify  some  of 
these  issues  and  rework  the  language  of  the  bill  so  that  this  meas- 
ure can  receive  the  good  and  full  support  of  business  and  industry. 
We  really  want  to  be  a  player  in  this.  We  really  want  to  make  a 
difference  for  our  workforce,  for  the  competitiveness  of  our  own 
companies  as  well  as  for  the  Nation.  We  think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant work.  We  are  committed  to  help  prepare  America's  workforce 
for  the  rigors  and  high  rewards  of  high-performance  work  because 
the  electronics  industry,  again,  is  starting  to  see  more  and  more 
that  our  strategic  advantage  in  worldwide  markets  is  our  work- 
force. 

Voluntary  standards  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  to  create  and 
maintain  a  U.S.  workforce  that  is  demonstrably  world  class,  and  a 
world-class  workforce  is  the  key  to  attracting  and  keeping  the  high- 
skill,  high-wage  jobs  that  America  needs. 

Thank  you.  I  would  be  glad  to  entertain  your  questions. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fields-Tyler  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHERYL  FIELDS  TYLER, 

AEA  DIRECTOR  WORKFORCE  EXCELLENCE  AND 

AEA  VOLUNTARY  STANDARDS  PROJECT  DIRECTOR, 

AMERICAN  ELECTRONICS  ASSOCIATION 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  HR  1804,  GOALS  2000  TITLE  IV 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distinguished  committee,  good  morning.   My 
name  is  Cheryl  Fields  Tyler  and  I  direct  education  and  workforce  policy  and 
programs  for  the  American  Electronics  Association--also  known  as  the  "AEA."     I 
very  much  appreciate  the  opportimity  to  brief  you  on  AEA's  U.  S.  Depeirtment  of 
Labor-funded  pilot  study  of  voluntary  workforce  standards  £md  to  share  with  you 
our  vision  of  the  benefits  such  standards  can  provide  to  current  and  future 
workers,  high-tech  employers,  educators  and  trainers.   The  Subcommittee  is  to  be 
commended  for  your  interest  in  this  issue  of  great  importance  to  the  high-tech 
industry. 

First  a  word  about  AEA  and  the  industry  we  represent.   AEA  was  founded  in  1943 
by  25  Csdifomia  electronics  firms.   Since  that  time,  AEA  has  grown  to  represent 
more  than  2,700  companies  fi-om  all  segments  of  the  high-technology  ind\istry, 
from  silicon  to  software,  telecommunications  to  defense.   Over  80  percent  of  our 
membership  are  small,  entrepreneurial  companies  with  fewer  than  200  employees. 

Electronics  is  the  nation's  largest  manufacturing  sector  with  approximately  2.4 
million  American  workers  employed  directly  in  the  industry.    This  is  about  three 
times  the  niunber  of  employees  employed  directly  in  the  auto  industry  and  about 
nine  times  those  of  the  steel  fabrication  industry. 

World-wide  sales  of  U.S.  electronics  firms  now  total  over  $400  billion  per  year. 
Electronic  products  are  pervasive  throughout  U.S.  business,  industry  and  private 
life.   Moreover,  as  the  tool  builder  for  the  rest  of  the  economy,  the  U.S.  electronics 
industry  is  key  to  innovation,  manufacturing,  service,  and  productivity  throughout 
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the  U.S.  and  the  world. 

In  November  of  1992,  the  U.S. Department  of  Labor  announced  that  AEA  would 
receive  a  $300,000  gremt  to  undertake  the  first  12  months  of  pilot  study  of 
competency-based,  voluntary  worker  stsmdards  for  the  high-technology  industry. 
Through  our  pilot  study,  we  believe  we  are  creating  a  promising,  djmamic  model  of 
voluntary  industry-based  stEindards  development  based  on  ground-breaking 
government,  business,  education,  and  worker  collaboration.    I  would  like  to  sh£u-e 
with  you  why  AEA  believes  this  work  is  critical  to  safeguard  the  economic  vitality 
of  America's  workers  and  employers,  and  some  criticcil  factors  that  must  be 
successfully  addressed  if  the  emerging  national  voluntary  skills  standards  system 
is  to  truly  benefit  U.S.  students,  workers,  educators,  and  employers. 

Working  Smarter 

The  hallmark  of  America's  high-tech  industry  has  been  innovation.  But  in  today's 
business  environment,  it  is  not  enough  to  innovate.   Within  three  to  six  months, 
competitors  will  produce  a  similar-amd  often  cheaper  emd  higher  quality-product. 
Furthermore,  competitors  are  fully  able  to  outpace  U.S.  companies  in  investment 
in  plzmts  and  equipment,  making  it  difficvdt,  if  not  impossible,  to  sustedn  market 
preeminence  through  capital  investment  alone. 

The  sustainable  advantage  in  today  and  tomorrow's  marketplace  is  the  ability  to 
take  innovation  and  continuously  improve  the  work  processes  that  speed  and 
improve  design,  manufacturing,  distribution,  customer  responsiveness,  and 
marketing.   The  absolutely  critical  component  to  improving  work  processes  is 
highly-skilled  people~fi-om  the  receptionist  to  the  engineer,  fi"om  the  facilities 
manager  to  the  financial  officer. 

The  dawn  of  the  Technology  and  Information  Age  has  given  us  new  tools-and  new 
challenges~for  making  work  more  productive.   Yet,  the  majority  of  America's 
workplaces  are  designed  for—and  our  labor  force  educated  for— the  mass 
production,  segmented  work  models  of  the  past.     Our  nation  must  learn  to  work 
smarter— especially  as  we  face  international  economic  competition  that  is  making 
enormous  investments  to  increase  their  own  economic  productivity. 
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The  world's  leading  companies  are  learning  what  it  means  to  "work  smarter." 
Companies  of  every  size— and  in  virtually  every  segment  of  the  economy-are 
bolstering  productivity  growth  by  creating  "high  performance  work  organizations" 
that  focus  on  continuous  improvement  of  work-processes.   In  such  workplaces, 
highly  skilled  people  utilize  effective  training,  teamwork,  technology,  and 
information  tools  to  achieve  major  strides  in  product  innovation,  quality,  customer 
responsiveness,  and  time-to-market. 

Employees  in  such  work  orgsmizations  are  empowered  decision-makers. 
Management  layers  disappear  and  bureaucracy  decreases.   Front-line  workers' 
skills  increase  as  they  assume  many  tasks  formerly  reserved  for  managers. 

"High  performance  work  organizations"  structtu-ed  in  this  way  require  a  "high 
skills  workforce."  Not  only  must  such  workers  be  equipped  with  basic  skills  and 
content  knowledge.   In  high  performance  workplaces,  employees  in  virtually  every 
job  function  must  be  able  to  make  wise  decisions,  use  technology  and  manage 
information  adeptly,  communicate  effectively,  and  work  in  teams  towsurd  common 
goals-and  do  so  at  levels  of  competency  benchmarked  to  world  standards  of 
excellence. 

The  Role  of  Standards 

AEA  is  seeking  to  demonstrate  how  volvmtary  standards  can  be  developed  and 
maintained  because  we  see  tremendous  potential  value  to  our  work-for  us  as  an 
industry  and  for  our  workforce-but  also  for  us  as  a  nation. 

We  do  not  believe  worker  standards  are  a  panacea  to  cure  us  of  our  education  and 
training  ills.   We  do  believe,  however,  that  if  the  system  is  constructed  well 
voluntary  industry-led,  developed  and  managed  worker  standards  can  be  an 
invaluable  tool.  For  example,  such  standards  for  the  high-tech  industry  could: 

-     Become  a  catsdyst  for  employers  to  spur  the  shift  to  high-productivity,  high- 
performance  work— which  means  creation  of  high-skill,  hi^-value  added 
jobs,  a  more  competitive  U.S.  economy  and  greater  front-line  worker 
empowerment; 
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-  Communicate  more  clearly  to  education  and  training  institutions  the  skills 
workers  need  to  succeed  and  the  training  strategies  that  can  prepare 
workers  long-term  employability  in  high  performance  jobs. 

-  Increase  worker  opportunity  and  industry-wide  recognition  of 
skill  attainment; 

Create  clearer  career  path  options  for  current  workers  and  career 
opportunities  for  new  entrants; 

Communicate  more  clearly  to  the  K-12  conmiunity  the  "core  competencies" 
that  high-school  graduates  need  for  employability  in  high-skill,  high-wage 
jobs; 

Maximize  benefits  of  training  expenditures  while  reducing  costs  for 
remedial  training;  and 

-  Strengthen  U.S.  trade  capability  by  £dding  company  efforts  to  comply  with 
international  skills  standards. 

Electronics  industry  voluntary  worker  standards  would  be  of  particular  value  to 
the  small  and  medium-sized  employers  that  make  up  over  80  percent  of  AEA 
members.   Such  benefits  include  ready  access  to  benchmarking  data,  skill  analysis 
tools,  training  that  reflects  industry  needs,  and  workers  with  the  skills  needed  to 
speed  the  conversion  to  high  performance  work. 

The  AEA  Pilot  Study  in  Voluntary  Standards 

I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  description  of  AEA's  vision  of  voluntary  standards  and 
how  we  are  going  about  developing  them.    One  way  to  think  of  our  work  is  in  the 
common  business  "customer-suppUer "  relationship.     We  see  voluntary  occupation 
standards  as  one  key  industry  effort  to  become  a  much  better  "customer"  of 
America's  education  and  training  system  by  defining  what  are  the  skills  needed 
for  long-term  employabiUty  in  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs. 

So  in  our  effort  to  be  a  "better  customer"  we  have  designed  our  pilot  to  have  four 
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main  components: 

-  Identify  competency-based,  world-class  standards  for  three  non- 
baccalaureate-degreed  "high-performance"  industry  occupations, 

-  identify  gaps  in  current  training  and  identify  effective  training  strategies  to 
reach  the  A£A-identified  voluntary  standards  through  grassroots  field- 
studies  at  5  AEA  U.S.  locations  (i.e.,  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Massachusetts,  Colorado) 

-  ascertain  feasibility,  value,  and  options  for  assessment  of  performance  to 
AEA-identified  benchmarks,  specifically  including  the  feasibility  of 
"portable  credentials"  for  those  workers  who  meet  the  AEA  standards,  and 

-  communicate  findings  to  foster  industry,  educator,  worker,  and  government 
understanding  of  the  value  and  potential  limitations  of  voluntary  worker 
standards  for  the  electronics  industry. 

Right  now  we  have  identified  three  critical  occupations  for  the  high  tech  industry 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  standards.  The  three  occupations  we  are  studjring 
are:  tnanufactiiring  specialist,  pre/post  sales  analyst,  and  administrative  and 
information  services  support.    It  may  be  helpful  to  note  that  these  are  not  "jobs" 
in  the  traditional  sense  that  we  now  have  in  our  Directory  of  Occupational  Titles. 
Each  is  really  an  "occupational  cluster,"  that  is,  not  a  narrow  definition  of  a  job, 
but  a  functional  definition  of  critical  roles  in  high  tech  workplaces  that  may 
encompass  any  number  of  "job  titles." 

Our  goal  in  standards  development  is  to  fully  define  the  function  of  these  roles  in 
high-tech  workplaces,  identify  the  competencies  necessary  to  fully  fulfill  the  role— 
that  is  what  one  needs  to  be  able  to  know,  apply,  and  do-and  identify  the  key 
indicators  of  proficiency,  that  is  what  tells  you  that  this  job  is  being  done  well.    It 
is  important  to  note  that  in  otu:  vision  standards  encompass  all  three  of  these 
areas:  function  of  critical  roles,  competencies  necessary,  and  performance  criteria- 
all  related  to  the  actual  work  to  be  done  yet  also  encompassing  those  skills  that 
are  critical  for  long-term  employability  in  a  rapidly  changing  work  environment. 
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The  way  we  are  defining  the  standards  and  how  we  see  updating  them  to  keep 
pace  with  the  way  work  in  changing  is  adso  a  critical  piece  of  our  vision.    In  short, 
we  aire  going  to  the  experts—the  people  who  do  and  supervise  these  functions 
everyday  in  high-tech  workplaces  around  the  country.   Through  focus  groups  with 
high-tech  industry  workers  we  will  learn  what  it  takes  to  do  these  jobs  well~and 
how  you  can  spot  a  job  well-done  when  you  see  it.   The  "draft  standards" 
generated  from  the  focus  group  research  will  then  be  presented  to  groups  of 
stakeholders  throughout  the  year  to  validate  and  fine-tune  the  standards. 

We  will  also  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  what  assessment  options  will  work   to 
both  give  individueds  meaningful  "portable  credentieds '  that  signify  competency 
attainment  while  eJso  giving  employers  a  set  of  tools  to  know  what  workers  know 
and  do.   Assessment  is  a  critical  piece  to  creating  a  nationsd  system  that  will  be 
VEduable  both  to  employers— but  especially  to  workers.   It  is  also  the  most  complex- 
-but  that  should  not  stop  our  efforts.    For  in  the  end  if  the  standards  developed 
are  to  be  valuable  to  the  individuals  who  work  and  study  to  achieve  them,  we 
must  develop  nationally  recognized  ways  for  people  to  demonstrate  what  they 
know  and  are  able  to  do. 

We  see  the  system  being  modular  in  the  sense  that  people  would  get  certified  in 
the  competencies  of  an  occupation— Eilmost  Uke  a  sophisticated  scout  "merit  badge" 
system.    In  such  a  modular  system,  many  competencies  might  apply  to  several 
different  job  roles  in  several  different  industries-while  others  are  more  specific  to 
the  work  processes  of  a  certain  industry. 

Why  this  effort  needs  to  be  National-but  not  Federal 

To  get  at  why  we  believe  that  this  effort  needs  national  encouragement  and 
faciUtation,  think  again  about  the  occupations  we  have  identified  as  critical  to  the 
high-tech  industry-manufacturing  specialist,  pre-post  sales  analyst,  and 
administration  and  information  services  support.   Not  one  has  electronics  in  the 
title.   What  does  that  meem? 

The  bottom-line  is  that  we  wanted  to  demonstrate  in  oxu-  first  year  what  the  full 
potentisd-and  where  the  most  need  is— for  occupational  standards.   We  self- 
consciously selected  occupational  functions  that  while  having  a  "high-tech"  content 
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also  will  likely  have  a  tremendous  amount  in  common  with  similar  roles  in  other 
manufacturing  industries  and  service  industries. 

This  point  is  critical  to  our  vision  of  the  role  of  standards.   At  a  most  fundamental 
level,  standards  should  be  a  tool  to  create  highly  skilled  American  workers  that 
are  not  just  trained  for  their  next  job,  but  who  are  also  equipped  with  the 
employability  skills  needed  for  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs  in  the  future.  The  only 
way  we  can  get  to  that  goal  is  to  have  a  system  that  adlows  for  core  elements  of 
standards  to  cut  across  multiple  occupations  and  mtdtiple  industries. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  concrete  example  of  what  I  mean.   For  the  sake  of  this 
example,  let  us  say  that  we  discover  that  there  are  30  competencies  to  be  a 
manufacturing  specialist  in  the  electronics  industry.     Perhaps  10  of  those 
competencies  will  also  be  critical  to  the  pre/post  analyst  role-helping  people  move 
laterally  or  diagonally  within  the  electronics  industry.   But,  to  take  it  one  step 
further,  one  might  also  discover-and  we  think  we  will  that  there  are  also  common 
competencies  across  various  industries.   So  that  maybe  out  of  the  30  competencies 
it  takes  to  be  a  manufacturing  specialist  in  the  high-tech  industry,  12  of  those  are 
common  to  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry,  and  likewise  8  are  common  to 
the  food  processing  industry. 

AEA's  Position  on  Title  IV:  The  National  Skill  Standards  Board 

The  vision  is  portability  within  a  national  system  that  is  accessible  to  current  and 
future  workers  is  what  prompts  us  to  support  this  title  of  the  Goals  2000  bill. 
Without  such  a  national  body  chartered  to  convene,  encourage,  and  enable  the 
industry-led  development  of  standards  we  run  the  very  serious  and  sobering  risk 
that  we  will  end  up  with  many  industry  systems  that  do  not  talk  to  each  other 
systematically  nor  to  the  various  stakeholders  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
standards. 

Our  support  of  this  title  is  guarded,  however,  given  these  specific  concerns: 

-     If  standards  are  really  going  to  be  a  valuable  tool  to  the  key  stakeholders- 
that  is  to  c\irrent  and  fiiture  workers,  the  education  and  training 
community  and  to  the  government-America's  employers  must  perceive  that 
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they  are  at  the  forefi^nt  of  this  eftbrt.  Without  such  a  dear  leadership  role, 
employers  simply  will  not  participate  fully~and  thus  the  standards  will  lose 
their  value  and  currency.     AEA  recommends  that  the  board  be  made  up  of 
a  majority  of  representatives  from  business  jmd  industry,  including  trade 
and  professional  associations  and  that  workers—both  union  and  non-union- 
be  included  as  well.   Moreover,  we  suggest  that  the  first  chair  of  the  Board 
be  an  industry-based  individual.   Moreover,  because  of  the  critical  role  that 
we  envision  for  community  and  jimior  colleges  in  this  new  system,  we  also 
suggest  that  representatives  of  such  organizations  make  up  a  substantial 
number  of  the  education  component  on  the  Board. 

The  legislation  should  be  clear  that  standard  development  is  propagated  by 
industry-led  coahtions  of  the  appropriate  stakeholders.  The  legislation 
should  not,  however,  proscribe  in  any  further  detail  stakeholder 
representation  with  regard  to  the  industry-led  coalitions  which  develop 
standards.   Such  prescriptive  language  would  derail  the  broad  industry 
support  and  commitment  necessary  to  make  standards  truly  beneficial  to 
all.   In  every  way,  the  system  must  be  a  voluntary  mutually  beneficial 
collaboration  of  the  stakeholders.   This  legislation  can  help  facihtate  such  a 
system,  but  if  it  tries  to  proscribe  it,  the  effort  will  fall  short. 

Board  fiinctions  must  be  desu-ly  defined  so  that  it  is  dear  that  the  Board's 
role  is  to  identify  occupational  roles  that  cut  across  industries  and 
encourage  industry  coalitions  to  work  together  to  define  standards  for  such 
roles.   At  no  time  should  the  Board  "set"  standards.   Rather  it  should  spur 
industry-led  coahtions  of  the  appropriate  stakeholders  to  develop, 
communicate,  and  implement  voluntary  standards. 

The  definitions  in  Title  IV  must  reflect  the  best  of  what  we  know  now  of 
how  standards  will  look  while  avoiding  prescriptive  language.   For  instance 
we  suggest  that  the  "skill  standards"  definition  be  rewritten  to  encompass 
jdl  three  of  these  areas:  function  of  critical  roles,  competendes  necessary, 
smd  performance  criteria-£ill  related  to  the  actual  work  to  be  done  yet  also 
encompassing  those  skills  that  are  critical  for  long-term  employability  in  a 
rapidly  changing  work  environment. 
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AEA  hopes  that  the  committee  can  clarify  some  of  these  issues  and  rework  the 
language  of  the  bill  so  that  this  measure  can  receive  good  business  and  industry 
support. 

The  Workforce  as  Key  Strategic  Advawtoge 

AEA  is  committed  to  help  prepare  America's  workforce  for  the  rigors  and  rewards 
of  high-productivity,  high-performance  work  because  the  electronics  industry 
views  its  workforce  as  a  crucial  strategic  advantage  as  we  compete  in  global 
markets.   Volimtary  worker  standards  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  to  creating  and 
maintaining  a  U.S.  workforce  that  is  demonstrably  world-class-amd  a  world-class 
U.S.  workforce  is  key  to  attracting  and  keeping  the  high-skiU,  high-wage  jobs 
America  needs  to  maintain  its  economic  health  and  the  stsmdard  of  living  of  its 
citizens. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions  about  my  written  or  oral  remarks. 
Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  We  will  go  to  our  next  witness  and  come  back 
and  ask  questions  of  the  panel.  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Marc  Tucker.  I  am  President  of  the  National  Center 
on  Education  and  the  Economy. 

The  proposal  that  you  are  here  discussing  for  a  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  is,  in  fact,  a  central  idea  in  the  much  larger  pro- 
posal for  creating  a  national  skill  development  system  for  the 
United  States  which  many  of  us  believe  holds  the  key  to  American 
competitiveness  in  world  trade. 

And,  in  fact,  in  the  future  of  our  achievement  there  is  a  very 
broad  consensus,  I  may  say,  around  the  principal  elements  of  this 
design,  and  it  comes  out  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Skills  of  the  American  Workforce,  which  our  organization  assem- 
bled in  1989.  That  Commission  was  chaired  by  Ira  Magaziner  and 
was  co-chaired  by  Ray  Marshall  and  Bill  Brock,  Democratic  and 
Republican  Secretaries  of  Labor  in  the  Carter  and  Reagan  adminis- 
trations. And  it  had  on  it  a  number  of  leading  American  CEOs, 
labor  leaders,  governors  and  civil  rights  leaders,  including,  I  might 
say,  John  Jacob  and  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 

They  worked  for  over  a  year,  and  their  work  was  supported  by 
the  largest  research  study  that  has  ever  been  done  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  skills  of  a  country  and  its  economic  future.  That 
study  was  conducted  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Ireland,  Japan  and  Singapore. 

The  report,  America's  Choice,  was  issued  in  1990.  When  it  was 
issued,  we  began  a  major  effort  to  see  that  it  was  implemented 
throughout  the  country.  Hillary  Clinton,  then  a  partner  in  the 
Rose  law  firm  and  a  member  of  our  board  of  trustees,  directed  the 
implementation  effort. 

I  will  try  and  summarize  for  you  in  a  few  lines  what  that  125- 
page  report  said.  It  started  by  pointing  out  that  real  wages  in  the 
United  States  have  been  dropping  steadily  over  the  last  20  years. 
And  it  pointed  out  as  well  that  this  was  clearly  not  an  inescapable 
consequence  of  the  pulling  together  of  the  international  economy. 
It  is  clear  that  that  is  not  the  case  because,  as  it  pointed  out,  a 
number  of  our  competitors  were  experiencing  real  improvements 
and  steady  improvements  in  their  great  productivity  growth  and  in 
real  wages  even  as  ours  were  holding  steady  or  going  down. 

What  we  concentrated  on  was  the  difference.  Why  were  those  na- 
tions experiencing  the  economic  growth  and  stability  while  we 
were  becoming  steadily  a  poorer  country?  The  one-phrase  answer 
to  that  is  high-performance  work  organization.  What  we  discovered 
was  that  in  those  countries  that  were  succeeding  economically,  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries,  work  was  being  organized  quite  differ- 
ently than  it  is  generally  in  the  United  States. 

What  they  are  doing  in  the  companies  and  in  the  industries  in 
those  countries  that  are  succeeding  is  assigning  to  people  on  the 
frontline  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  we  typically  assign 
only  to  management  or  to  professionals.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
transformation  that  Cheryl  was  just  describing  to  you.  And  it  is 
taking  place  in  the  American  electronics  industry  and  in  a  few 
other  industries,  but  we  discovered  on  balance  only  5  percent  of 
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American  firms  were  moving  in  that  direction  and  95  percent  were 
not.  The  numbers  are  quite  different  in  other  countries. 

We,  in  effect,  were  competing  on  wages  and  hours  with  the  Phil- 
ippines, Thailand  and  Mexico,  while  other  countries  were  compet- 
ing on  quality  with  Japan  and  Germany.  The  future  for  this  coun- 
try, if  we  follow  that  path,  is  a  future  of  low  wages  and  spreading 
poverty.  The  alternative  is  to  compete  on  quality. 

The  only  hitch,  however,  in  employing  high-performance  work 
organization,  is  that  it  means  that  the  frontline  needs  to  be  nearly 
as  well  educated  and  trained  as  are  your  managers  and  profession- 
als. You  have  to  ratchet  up  the  entire  system,  and  we  have  to  do 
that  very  quickly. 

Everything  depends  on  the  frontline,  the  70  percent  of  our  work- 
force whose  jobs  do  not  require  a  baccalaureate.  When  we  looked  at 
what  these  other  countries  were  doing  to  make  sure  that  their 
frontline  was  up  to  that  task,  there  were  a  lot  of  answers.  But  a 
crucial  part  of  the  answer  was  standards.  There  was  not  a  single 
country  that  we  visited  that  was  producing  first-class  high  school 
graduates  and  highly  trained  workers  that  did  not  have  a  system  of 
clear  standards.  And  wherever  we  went  where  it  worked,  those 
standards  were  linked  to  assessment  without  exception. 

Now  why  is  that?  It  is,  in  part — and  let  me  just  talk  about  the 
piece  that  this  panel  is  talking  about  today.  It  has  to  do  with  how 
you  motivate  people,  workers  and  students,  to  put  in  the  effort,  the 
time  and  the  money  that  it  requires  to  become  highly  skilled. 

In  those  countries  that  have  explicit  skill  standards  of  the  kind 
that  you  are  now  talking  about,  that  are  broad,  that  are  set  vvith 
the  leadership,  as  Cheryl  just  said,  of  industry,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  labor  and  education,  where  it  is  known  that  you  have  to 
achieve  that  high  standard  in  order  to  get  a  good  job  in  a  good- 
paying  industry,  then  people  will  put  in  the  years  of  time,  the  dol- 
lars and  the  effort  required  to  reach  the  standard.  And  when  there 
is  no  standard,  they  will  not. 

You  can't  have  an  effective  system,  we  concluded,  without  stand- 
ards. And  you  can't  make  the  standards  real  without  assessment. 
To  have  a  standard  without  assessment  means,  in  essence,  there  is 
no  standard.  It  is  only  when  somebody  says,  here  is  the  exam  you 
have  to  pass,  that  the  standard  in  effect  becomes  real. 

That  is  why  we  need  standards.  That  is  why  we  need  assess- 
ments. And  that  is  what  leads  us  to  a  National  Skill  Standards 
Board.  Why  national  and  why  a  board  and  why  does  government 
need  to  be  involved?  In  essence,  because,  again,  what  we  found  as 
we  looked  over  the  rest  of  the  world  was  that  what  we  are  lacking 
and  what  those  other  countries  have  is  a  system. 

And  Cheryl,  in  essence,  just  explained  why.  You  need  to  have 
standards  in  place  in  a  country  in  which  people  are  mobile;  that  is, 
will  move  among  firms  over  time.  But  if  those  standards  are  too 
narrow,  you  will  create  a  rigid  economy.  People  will  be  trained  just 
for  this  thing.  And  if  technology  starts  to  change  and  consumer 
taste  starts  to  change,  they  will  resist  the  changes  that  are  re- 
quired because  that  is  all  they  know  how  to  do. 

If  you  have  very  broad  standards,  as  Cheryl  just  said,  and  things 
are  not  going  well  in  one  piece  of  the  electronics  industry,  they  will 
be  able  to  move  easily  into  another  piece.  And  if  things  are  not 
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going  well  in  the  electronics  as  a  whole,  they  will  be  able  to  move 
into  other  industries  that  have  common  skill  requirements  with 
the  electronics  industry. 

If  you  don't  have  the  mobility,  you  are  dead.  You  will  create  a 
rigid  economy  that  will  slowly  fall  behind  other  economies  that  are 
able  to  change  much  more  quickly  with  changing  technology  and 
changing  consumer  tastes.  To  create  a  system  in  which  you  can  do 
that  requires  a  body,  a  single  body.  It  is  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  can  provide  the  catalyst  for  creating  that  body. 

The  States,  since  the  issuance  of  America's  Choice  in  1990,  have 
been  working  hard  on  skill  standards  for  professionals  and  techni- 
cal people.  They  have  almost  stopped  their  work  in  that  arena  be- 
cause each  State  that  has  been  working  on  it  has  concluded  that 
they  can't  build  a  system  just  for  that  State.  We  have  got  to  have  a 
national  system.  And  they  are,  in  effect,  waiting  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  lead. 

As  Cheryl  just  said  a  moment  ago,  in  the  electronics  industry 
they  have  concluded,  both  for  the  good  of  the  industry  and  for  the 
good  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  they  need  standards  that  link  up  to 
the  standards  in  other  industries.  It  is  my  understanding  at  the 
moment  that  there  is  serious  discussion  in  this  committee  about  de- 
centralizing a  great  deal  the  setting  of  standards;  that  is,  having 
the  board  itself  simply  carve  up  the  world  into  a  set  of  arenas  and 
then  delegate  the  setting  of  the  standards  almost  entirely  to  com- 
mittees organized  along  industry  lines. 

In  my  view,  this  would  be  a  very  serious  error.  What  that  would 
lead  to  is  not  one  system  of  standards  but  20  or  30  or  40  systems  of 
standards  in  the  United  States.  Whereas  other  countries  are  work- 
ing toward  merging  standards,  creating  larger  systems  with  fewer 
standards  in  them,  we  would  be  struggling  with  cacophony. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  design  a  system  in 
which  the  committees  in  effect  that  were  working  in  particular 
arenas  had  considerable  autonomy  but  within  a  set  of  rules,  if  you 
like,  on  system  building  that  were  created  by  the  national  board 
and  in  which  what  they  came  up  with,  to  use  a  word  Cheryl  used  a 
moment  ago,  the  standards  that  they  came  up  with  had  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  board  as  a  whole.  That,  in  my  view,  is  the  only  way 
we  will  get  to  a  system. 

It  is  essential  in  my  view  and,  by  the  way,  this  was  a  central  con- 
clusion as  well  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  study  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  employers  have  a  very  strong  sense  of  ownership  of 
this  system.  It  is  very  important  that  labor  participate  strongly  and 
that  educators  participate  strongly  and  I  believe  that  the  civil 
rights  community  participate  strongly.  But  if  employers  do  not  end 
up  with  a  sense  of  ownership  of  this  system,  then  they  will  not  use 
these  standards  in  the  employment  and  promotion  of  people.  And  if 
they  don't  do  that,  then  there  is  hardly  any  point  in  getting  out  of 
bed.  That  is  the  whole  purpose. 

It  is  in  that  act  of  taking  the  standards  seriously  in  employment 
decisions  and  promotion  decisions  that  the  whole  system  becomes 
real  and  of  use.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  it  will  motivate  people 
to  get  the  skills  they  need  to  make  our  economy  work. 

Last  point.  As  I  see  it,  this  system  of  standards  that  you  are  here 
discussing  today  could  become  and  should  become  the  central  hinge 
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around  which  this  country  builds  a  whole  labor  market  system. 
These  standards  should  be  the  standards  against  which  people 
study  as  apprentices.  They  should  be  the  standards  against  which 
people  work  when  they  have  been  dislocated  from  one  industry  and 
wish  to  qualify  for  work  in  another.  They  should  be  the  standards 
that  our  government-supported  job  training  programs  work  against 
in  all  of  their  various  activities.  We  should  have  one  system  of 
standards  driving  all  of  these  various  aspects  of  our  human  re- 
sources development  system.  If  we  do  that,  I  believe,  we  can 
produce  a  system  which  is  as  effective  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  from  where  we  are  to  get  there.  We 
can  get  there  I  believe  in  pretty  short  order  but  not  without  this 
board  which  is  here  proposed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tucker  follows:] 
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Marc  Tucker 

Thank  you,  Representative  Kildee,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee,  for  the  invitation  to  speak 
with  you  today.  I  am  Marc  Tucker,  president  of  the  National  Center  on  Education  and  the 
Economy.  Four  years  ago,  the  Center  created  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American 
Workforce,  whose  report,  America's  Choice:  high  skills  or  low  wagesi,  inspired  the  legislative 
proposals  that  are  the  subject  of  today's  hearing.  I  served  as  a  member  of  that  Commission  and 
helped  to  draft  the  report.  Following  release  of  that  report.  Senator  Kennedy  joined  with 
Senator  Hatfield,  Congressman  Gephardt  and  Congressman  Regula  in  introducing  companion  bills 
in  the  Senate  and  House  designed  to  provide  a  legislative  framework  for  making  the 
recommendations  contained  in  America's  Choice  the  law  of  the  land.  Since  then,  those  bills  have 
framed  the  national  debate  on  federal  policy  on  workforce  skills  and  served  as  a  focal  point  for  a 
developing  consensus  among  the  actors  who  must  be  involved. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Commission's  report  was  released,  Hillary  Clinton  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Center,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  would  lead  the  effort  to 
implement  the  Commission's  recommendations,  to  which  she  agreed.  Her  husband,  then 
governor  of  Arkansas,  was  deeply  involved  in  school  restructuring  and  workforce  skills  issues, 
both  in  the  state  and  in  his  leadership  role  in  the  National  Governors'  Association.  So  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  President  Clinton's  educational  reform  bill  includes  a  proposal  that  was 
a  hinge  point  of  the  Commission's  report  and  of  the  High  Skills,  Competitive  Workforce  Act  of 
1992  —  to  create  a  Board  that  would  set  voluntary  professional  and  technical  standards  for  a 
wide  range  of  jobs  not  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Thinking  about  technical  skill  standards 

But  why  do  we  need  technical  and  professional  skill  standards  at  all?  In  answering  this 
question,  it  is  helpful  to  imagine  a  dimension  line  at  one  end  of  which  are  the  Japanese  and  the 
other  end  of  which  are  the  Germans. 

Consider  the  Japanese.  One  third  of  employment  in  Japan  —  by  far  the  most  desirable  third  —  is 
in  the  large,  lifetime-employment  firms.  These  firms  regard  entry  level  labor  as  they  do  any 
other  valuable  input,  and  they  contract  for  it  with  reliable  suppliers,  with  whom  they  work 
very  closely,  as  they  would  for  anything  else.  In  this  case,  the  suppliers  are  'contract  high 
schools.'  Each  plant  has  relationships  with  a  few  high  schools  from  whom  they  recruit  every 
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year. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  ask  the  principal  to  recommend  a  certain  number  of  students  for 
employment.  The  principal  has  a  strong  incentive  to  recommend  only  very  highly  qualified 
students,  because  entry  Into  Japanese  high  schools  Is  competitive,  and  if  It  got  out  that  a  firm 
like  Toyota  had  dropped  her  high  school  as  a  source  of  entry  level  labor,  the  principal  of  that 
school  wouki  be  in  deep  trouble.  What  the  principal  takes  into  account  as  she  makes  her 
recommendations  are  the  courses  taken,  the  grades  received,  the  recommendations  of  the 
teachers  and  the  scores  on  examinations. 

Now  take  the  Germans.  If  a  secondary  school  student  In  Germany  wants  to  go  to  work  for 
Daimler-Benz  and  build  Mercedes  automobiles,  she  must  first  be  offered  an  apprenticeship 
contract  at  Daimler.  What  will  Daimler  take  into  account  in  deciding  who  gets  offered  a 
contract?  The  answer  is  the  courses  taken,  the  grades  received,  the  recommendatk>ns  of  the 
teachers  and  principal  and  scores  on  examinations. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  is  going  on  here.  First,  both  systems  provide  very  strong  incentives 
for  achievement  in  school  and  in  postsecondary  education  and  training  that  are  wholly  lacking  in 
the  United  States  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  a  selective  college.  Though  there  are 
clear  differences  in  these  two  systems  —  which  we  will  get  to  In  a  moment  —  the  point  on  which 
they  converge  is  sending  the  strong  signals  to  students  who  do  not  plan  to  get  a  baccalaureate 
degree  that  it  pays  to  meet  high  academic  standards  in  school. 

But  that  is  where  the  similarity  ends. 

The  large,  lifetime  employers  in  Japan  are  like  a  family.  They  expect  people  on  the  front  line  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  firm  successful.  That  probably  means  many  very 
different  occupations  during  a  lifetime  of  work.  Because  that  is  so,  the  firm  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  occupational  skills  of  the  people  they  hire.  What  they  care  about  —  and  the 
only  thing  they  care  about  —  is  capacity  and  appetite  for  continued  learning.  This  quality  they 
call  "general  intelligence."  Unlike  us,  they  believe  that  the  most  important  component  of 
general  intelligence  is  effort,  and  the  least  important  is  inherited  aptitude.  What  they  want 
from  the  principal  is  the  names  of  those  students  with  staff  recommendations  and  scores 
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indicating  they  have  the  highest  capacity  for  continuous  learning. 

Once  these  Japanese  firms  hire  an  entry  ievei  worker  for  the  front  line,  they  will  provide  all 
the  occupational  education  that  is  necessary.  When  we  visited  Toyota  in  1989,  we  were  told  that 
the  firm  was  planning  to  give  every  new  hire  for  the  assembly  line  two  full  years  of  full-time 
instruction  in  digital  electronics  and  mechatronics  before  putting  them  to  work.  These  workers 
will  have  the  skills  of  what  we  here  in  the  United  States  woukt  think  of  as  junior  engineers. 

The  Japanese  do  not  have  universal,  formal  skill  standards,  because  they  do  not  need  them. 
Because  the  worker  stays  in  the  firm  for  all  or  most  of  his  working  days,  and  because  the  firm 
knows  what  its  own  standards  are,  there  is  no  reason  to  have  standards  that  extend  beyond  any 
given  employer. 

The  situation  in  Germany  is  utterly  different.  In  Japan,  if  you  ask  a  worker  what  she  does  for  a 
living,  she  might  say  she  works  at  Toyota.  But.  if  you  ask  the  same  questton  of  a  worker  in 
Germany,  he  is  likely  to  say  he  is  a  machinist.  Germans  identify  very  strongly  with  their  skill, 
trade  or  occupation,  which  they  are  likely  to  pursue  for  their  whole  working  life.  Under 
German  law,  one  cannot  open  a  business  in  a  trade  or  craft  that  is  not  licensed  and  unless  one  is  a 
certified  master  in  that  trade  or  craft.  One  can  only  become  a  master  after  having  first 
apprenticed  in  that  trade  and  served  as  a  journeyman.  To  proceed  from  apprentice  to 
journeyman,  and  then  from  journeyman  to  master,  one  must  pass  written  and  practical 
examinations  to  receive  the  necessary  certificate,  the  criteria  for  which  are  the  same 
throughout  the  natton.  It  can  take  as  tong  as  ten  years  to  change  these  criteria  for  any  given 
trade  or  craft. 

The  advantage  of  the  Japanese  system  is  substantial,  it  is  very  much  tMtter  adapted  to  a  worid  in 
which  technologies  and  consumer  tastes  are  changing  ever  more  swiftly.  When  workers  klentify 
with  their  firm  and  are  willing  to  develop  new  skills  and  change  their  occupattons  whenever 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  firm  competitive,  both  firm  and  worker  are  likely  to  be  constantly 
on  the  leading  edge  of  change.  A  nation  that,  from  the  educatton  and  skills  point  of  view,  puts  the 
greatest  priority  on  capacity  and  willingness  to  learn  is  the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
a  worM  that  will  favor  organizations  that  are  constantly  learning. 
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So,  why  not  adopt  the  Japanese  system?  Because  the  lack  of  skill  standards  in  the  Japanese 
system  works  only  because  employees  in  the  big  firms  are  there  for  life.  That  would  not  work 
in  the  United  States.  Our  society  is  among  the  most  mobile  in  the  world. 

The  need  for  standards  that  go  beyond  the  firm  arises  in  mobile  societies,  in  Japan,  people  work 
hard  at  learning  because  the  most  desirable  employers  provide  substantial  rewards  for  that 
behavior.  In  a  mobile  society,  individuals  are  less  likely  to  invest  heavily  in  skill  development 
unless  they  are  sure  that  the  skills  they  develop  will  be  honored  by  many  employers  —  ideally, 
all  the  employers  in  the  nation  that  require  that  set  of  skills. 

Incentives,  standards  and  skill  development 

Issues  of  incentives  are  at  the  heart  of  this  argument.  As  matters  stand  now.  only  the  selective 
colleges  require  more  than  a  high  school  diploma.  So  the  vast  majority  of  high  school  students, 
including  almost  everyone  who  will  go  into  the  front  line  work  force,  have  no  incentive  to  do  any 
more  than  the  minimum  necessary  to  get  the  diploma,  which  is  very  little  at  all.  And  then  young 
people  and  adult  workers  have  no  great  incentive  to  invest  heavily  in  continued  skill 
development,  because  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  training  they  are  investing  in  is 
what  a  future  employer  will  be  willing  to  pay  for.  All  of  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our 
competitors,  who  provide  very  tangible  rewards  to  young  people  who  work  hard  in  school,  and 
who  are  able  to  assure  people  of  all  ages  that  when  they  invest  in  their  further  skill 
development,  that  investment  will  pay  off,  because  the  training  they  have  invested  in  is  valued 
by  the  employers  they  want  to  go  to  work  for. 

These  incentive  systems  turn  on  standards.  Clear  standards  make  it  clear  what  competencies 
will  be  valued  and  therefore  what  one  must  learn  how  to  do.  Clear  standards  provide  a  reliable 
way  for  employers  to  recognize  accomplishment,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  reward  it. 


A  three-tiered  system  of.  skill  standards 

So  the  question  now  is.  how  can  the  United  States  get  as  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese 
system  as  possible  while  still  adopting  some  form  of  formal,  universal  skill  standards?  The 
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answer,  in  our  view.  Is  a  three-tiered  system  of  standards.  Ttie  first  tier  will  t>e  provided  by 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Improvement  Council.  The  Council  Is  meant  to  develop  the 
kind  of  standard  that  Is  represented  tiy  the  Japanese  expectation  for  graduating  secondary  school 
students  —  a  universal  expectation  of  high  academic  mastery,  combined  with  a  demonstrated 
capacity  to  learn.  I  hope  It  adds  to  that  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  apply  what  one  has  learned  to 
complex,  real-wortd  problems. 

The  second  tier  would  consist  of  a  system  of  professional  and  technical  certificate  standards  that 
would  cover  a  very  t>road  range  of  manufacturing  and  service  occupations  not  requiring  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  It  would  serve,  among  other  things,  as  the  linchpin  of  a  first-class 
school-to-work  transition  system. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  students  who  have  met  the  standards  established  by  the  Nattonai 
Council  are  entitled  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wish  to  go  directly  into  the  work 
force,  enroll  In  a  college-preparatory  program  ('college'  here  meaning  a  baccalaureate  degree 
program)  or  enroll  in  a  program  of  technical  training  and  further  education  leading  to  a  college 
degree  or  certifk:ate  betow  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  will  choose  to  enter  programs  leading  to  these  professional  and  technical 
certificates  and  degrees.  These  programs  would  be  two  to  three  years  in  length.  They  would 
consist  of  part  academics  offered  by  an  educational  institution  and  part  structured  training, 
offered  by  an  employer.  The  requirements  for  getting  these  certificates  and  degrees  would  t>e 
spelled  out  mainly  by  national  groups  of  employers,  so  that  students  who  completed  such  a 
program  would  find  that  the  certificate  they  received  was  honored  from  coast  to  coast  when  they 
were  tooking  for  a  job.  But  all  of  these  professional  and  technical  certificate  and  degree 
programs  wouM  be  so  designed  that  the  student  who  completed  one  was  part  way  down  the  road 
to  a  baccalaureate  degree:  there  wouM  be  no  dead  ends  in  this  program. 

I  believe  there  should  t>e  no  more  than  20  professional  and  technksal  degree  and  certificate 
programs,  each  one  designed  to  provide  the  skills  to  perform  at  the  entry  level  at  a  high  level  of 
competence,  for  a  whole  cluster  of  related  occupations.  One  would  certify,  for  example,  the  field 
of  precision  manufacturing,  not  numerically-controlled  milling  machine  operator. 
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Many  employers,'  perhaps  most,  would  require  only  a  professional  and  technical  certificate  to 
qualify  for  an  entry  level  job  in  the  firm.  But  others  might  require  a  modest  amount  of 
additional  training  to  qualify  the  candidate  for  a  particular  occupation  in  the  firm,  tailored  to 
the  firm's  own  requirements.  In  some  cases,  that  might  be  because  of  the  technical 
requirements  of  the  particular  job  or  occupation.  In  others,  it  might  have  to  do  with  the 
requirements  of  a  particular  piece  of  machinery.  In  still  others,  it  might  have  to  do  with  an 
employer's  need  to  provide  training  in  the  particular  way  that  firm  does  business  and  with  the 
values  of  that  employer. 

It  is  this  additional  training  for  specialities  and  for  employer  values  that  would  constitute  the 
third  tier  of  standards.  In  some  cases,  these  standards  might  be  truly  national,  as  when  they  are 
adopted  by  an  employer's  group,  a  labor  union,  or  a  professional  or  technical  association.  In 
others,  they  might  be  adopted  only  by  one  firm  (Japanese-style)  or  by  a  group  of  firms  related 
by  supplier  relationships. 

A  skill  certification  system  of  this  sort  will  make  it  possible  for  young  people  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  wide  range  of  occupations  at  a  high  level  of  entry  level  competence,  give  them 
the  skill  base  required  to  move. with  a  minimum  of  retraining  among  a  wide  variety  of  related 
occupations,  and  assure  them  that  the  effort  they  put  into  this  training  will  pay  off  because  the 
certificates  will  be  portable  across  the  whole  nation  and  the  criteria  will  be  embraced  by  the 
employers  themselves.  It  has  much  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Japanese  system  while  still 
retaining  the  worker  mobility  advantages  of  the  German  system. 

Standards  for  everyorte 

Standard  systems  are  like  telephone  systems.  A  telephone  company  that  has  only  four  customers 
can  offer  far  less  to  its  customers  than  one  that  can  offer  connections  to  40  million  customers.  I 
have  spoken  so  far  as  if  the  purpose  of  the  professional  and  technical  standards  system  was 
solely  to  guide  the  development  of  professional  and  technical  skills  among  young  people  just 
entering  the  work  force.  .But  the  true  power  of  such  a  system  lies  in  its  potential  for  tying 
together  into  one  system  what  are  now  many  disparate  and  often  non-functional  Systems.  The 
same  standards  that  are  used  to  guide  the  initial  skill  development  of  young  people  can  be  used  to 
guide  the  skill  development  of  full-time  homemakers  returning  to  the  work  force,  dislocated 
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workers  seeking  another  career  with  high  potential,  disadvantaged  workers  who  have  mastered 
the  basic  skills  but  want  the  technical  skills  required  to  make  a  good  living  —  in  fact,  anyone  of 
any  age,  sex  or  race  who  wants  to  get  ahead.  If  we  had  one  set  of  standards  to  do  all  this,  it  wouk) 
be  worth  while  for  many  education  and  training  organizations  to  develop  the  program  capacity 
needed  to  bring  lots  of  people  up  to  these  standards.  Right  now,  poor  people  who  participate  in 
federal  Job  training  programs  are  stigmatized  and  have  a  hard  time  getting  a  good  job.  But  if 
these  people  met  a  performance  standard  that  everyone  else  is  expected  to  meet,  then  it  would 
not  matter  where  they  had  received  their  training,  but  only  that  they  had  met  a  clear  standard 
that  was  recognized  by  employers  everywhere.  This  could  make  a  very  big  difference  for  the 
people  enrolled  in  government-funded  job  training  programs. 

Standards  for  performance-based  systems 

Once  these  standards  are  in  place,  and  organizations  and  institutions  new  and  old  start  coming  up 
with  programs  for  people  who  want  to  reach  them,  then  something  else  becomes  possible  —  the 
development  of  modes  of  government  funding  for  training  that  are  based  on  results  rather  than 
inputs  —  How  many  of  the  people  who  entered  the  program  actually  reached  the  standards?  How 
long  did  it  take  them?  How  much  did  it  cost?  With  common  training  standards  in  place,  it 
tMComes  possible  to  have  common  measures,  and  common  measures  make  it  possible  to  establish 
public  policies  that  will  reward  service  providers  who  actually  produce  for  their  clients. 

But  the  idea  of  having  a  national  board  for  skill  standards  is  not  without  controversy.  The 
administration's  proposal  has  raised  some  important  questions.  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few 
and  quickly  summarize  my  views  on  those  issues. 

Ttie  bill  provides  great  latitude  to  the  Board  in  organizing  the  standard-setting  process.  If 
everyone  is  in  agreement  that  standard-setting  should  be  industry-based,  shouldn't  the 
legislation  require  the  Board  to  establish  industry-based  committees  that  will  in  turn  develop 
the  standards  for  their  industries? 

Some  people  have  urged  that  the  legislation  be  changed  to  specifically  require  the  Board  to 
establish  industry  committees.    I  do  not  think  that  is  wise,  and  I  will  explain  why. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  in  organizing  by  Industry:  The  industry  groups  concerned 
will  feel  some  ownership  of  the  standards  they  create  and  are  therefore  much  more  likely  to  use 
them.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 

Last  year,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  gave  awards  to  a  number  of  industry 
organizations  that  came  forward  with  proposals  to  develop  industry  skill  standards.  Among 
them  was  the  American  Electronkss  Association,  from  whom  you  are  hearing  today.  Each 
proceeded,  as  asked,  to  devetop  standards  without  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  others  were 
proceeding.  This  is  a  very  good  way  to  exptore  the  territory  and  to  develop  some  experience 
from  which  the  country  will  profit  enormously.  But  it  is  no  way  to  build  a  national  system  of 
standards. 

When  school  teachers  cross  state  lines  in  this  country,  they  typically  have  to  take  a  whole  lot  of 
courses  in  the  new  state  that  look  suspiciously  like  courses  they  had  to  take  in  the  okJ  state, 
because  the  two  states  have  not  agreed  on  a  common  standard  for  teacher  iksensure.  They  often 
choose  to  leave  teaching  altogether  rather  then  endure  the  tedium  and  the  expense.  Suppose,  in 
additton  to  eiectronk:s,  a  group  had  come  forward  to  devetop  standards  for  the  automobile 
industry.  When  an  automobile  mechanic  opens  the  hood  these  days,  she  stares  down  at  a  maze  of 
electronic  equipment,  if  the  auto  industry  should  experience  a  big  downturn,  would  we  not  want 
people  who  had  learned  a  tot  of  electronics  skills  in  the  automobile  manufacturing  business  to  be 
able  to  transfer  easily  into  consumer  electronics  or  industrial  electronics,  if  things  were 
booming  there?   There  woukJ  be  enormous  advantages  in  having  standards  that  embraced  not 
just  industry  groups,  but  skill  groups  that  cut  across  industry  groups. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  what  an  'industry'  is  for  the  purposes  of  standard-setting.  The 
American  Electronics  Association  in  fact  encompasses  many  different  industries,  ranging  from 
marine  electronics  to  consumer  electronics  to  the  computing  and  semiconductor  industries,  and 
a  whole  host  of  occupations  as  defined  by  the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles.  Many  of  these 
industries  have  their  own  associations.  Electronics  as  a  group  falls  under  manufacturing,  which 
has  its  own  association.  The  AEA  Is  not  even  alone  in  representing  eiectrontos  taken  as  a  whole. 
There  is  also,  for  example,  the  Electronic  Industries  Association.  Some  people  have  expressed 
strong  reservations  about  giving  as  much  latitude  to  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  as  the 
bill  does  and  have  recommended  specifying  In  the  legislation  that  the  Board  organizes  the 
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standards  by  industry  or  by  groups  of  industries,  and  then  delegates  to  those  industries  the 
actual  setting  of  standards.     But,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  this  is  much  easier  to  say  than  to 
do.  Someone  would  still  have  to  define  what  is  an  industry,  making  a  map  of  all  industries  that 
had  everything  colored  in,  with  not  more  than  one  color  on  one  spot.  Even  after  the  Board  had 
done  this,  and  thrown  away  the  possibility  of  organizing  by  skill  groups  when  it  did  so,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  obvious  which  industry  organization  or  organizations  should  be  given  the  standard- 
setting  job. 

In  my  view,  the  Congress  should  not  try  to  second  guess  the  best  answers  to  the  issues  I  have 
just  raised.  The  nation  would  be  best  served  if  the  Board  were  left  free  to  figure  out  for  itself 
what  the  'map'  of  standards  should  look  like,  taking  into  account  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
the  work  of  the  pilot  projects,  and  the  views  of  all  the  actors  who  will  have  to  make  the  new 
system  work.     They  will  have  to  establish  a  balance  between  the  views  of  industry  leaders  who 
will  want  standards  molded  to  the  needs  of  their  industry  and  of  workers,  who  will  want  to  have 
the  option  of  moving  easily  across  industries.  They  will  surely  want  to  fully  involve  the 
existing  industry  groups  and  associations  in  their  work,  but  the  Board  should  not  be  put  in  a 
position  in  which  it  feels  compelled  to  give  the  standard-setting  process  away  to  any  single 
organization  that  represents  only  one  faction  in  an  industry,  or  necessarily  to  give  equal  play  to 
many  organizations.  Some  industry  associations  —  the  AEA  is  an  excellent  example  —  will  leap 
to  the  challenge  and  do  first  rate  work.  But  many  will  not.  Some  associations  will  create 
standards  that  are  forward  looking  and  internationally  competitive.  Others  will  freeze  into 
concrete  standards  that  will  condemn  this  country  to  competing  on  wages,  a  competition  we  can 
only  lose.  What  is  important  is  that  the  Congress  makes  its  goals  as  clear  as  possible,  provide 
the  Board  the  latitude  to  figure  out  how  to  get  there  and  then  hold  it  accountable  for  its  decisions. 
I  would  not  tell  it  how  to  organize. 

The  pilot  projects  are  well  underway.    Weren't  they  supposed  to  provide  the  data  that  would  help 
us  figure  out  how  to  establish  a  system  of  skills  standards?  Shouldn't  we  wait  until  their  work 
is  done,  two  years  from  now,  before  we  create  this  Board? 

No.  The  organizations  involved  in  these  pilot  projects  do  not  see  themselves  as  engaged  in  a 
research  project  —  they  are  building  standards  they  actually  plan  to  use  in  their  industries. 
And  it  is  beginning  to  bother  some  of  them  a  lot  that  what  they  are  doing  does  not  fit  together. 
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They  know  that  that  means  that  someone  will  have  to  come  along  to  create  a  structure  into  which 
they  will  have  to  fit.   ■>  I  were  them,  I  would  far  rather  have  the  option  of  woricing  now  with  a 
Board  whose  job  it  was  to  design  the  system,  so  that  the  standards  I  was  developing  could  be 
designed  to  fit  into  that  system  from  day  one  than  to  be  told  two  years  from  now  that  everything 
I  had  done  was  provisional  and  that  a  new  Board  was  about  to  put  into  place  a  system  that  was 
almost  certain  to  invalidate  much  of  the  work  that  i  had  done. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  new  Board  pays  attention  to  what  is  being  learned  by  the  pilot 
projects,  but  that  does  not  require  that  it  not  be  created  for  another  two  years. 

The  standards  that  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  will  put  into  place  will  create  yet  another 
set  of  hurdles  barring  the  way  to  good  jobs  for  disadvantaged  kids  and  workers.  Shouldn't  the 
Congress  prevent  anyone  from  using  these  standards  for  initial  hiring  and  promotion  until 
everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  the  material  that  must  be  mastered  in  order  to  meet 
the  standards? 

Empk>yers  use  all  kinds  of  standards  and  tests  now  to  help  them  make  the  decision  on  who  to 
hire.  No  employer  would  be  required  to  use  the  new  Board  standards.  It  seems  strange  to  say 
they  should  be  prohibited  from  using  these  standards  but  can  use  any  others  they  wish.  The 
pertinent  law  here  is  Title  VII  and  the  related  case  law  flowing  from  Griggs  .^s^  Duke  Power, 
which  basically  says  no  test  can  be  administered  for  hiring  purposes  that  has  differential 
impact  by  race  and  cannot  be  shown  to  measure  skills  or  knowledge  that  are  actually  required  to 
successfully  perform  the  job  for  which  the  person  has  applied.  The  bill  now  makes  it  explicit 
that  it  does  not  override  any  of  this  law,  all  of  which  remains  in  force.  Thus  Griggs  and  Title  VII 
would  apply  to  the  standards  and  tests  emerging  from  this  Board  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
apply  to  any  others.  That  being  so,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  denying  employers  the  right  to  use 
the  standards  and  tests  developed  by  this  Board  for  hiring  purposes,  assuming  that  they  meet 
these  basic  civil  rights  criteria. 

Which  raises  the  larger  question  as  to  whether  it  is  fair  to  put  standards  into  place  when  some 
people  will  find  it  easier  to  meet  these  standards  than  others  because  they  have  had  access  to 
more  and  better  preparation.  But  that  is  true  now.  The  proportion  of  people  who  come  from 
minority  and  low  income  backgrounds  who  take  and  pass  the  examinations  that  lead  to  advanced 
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degrees  in  mathematics,  engineering  and  the  sciences  is  appallingly  low,  as  Is  the  proportion  of 
those  who  take  the  medical  boards  or  the  nursing  examinations.  The  reasons  that  is  so,  though 
complex,  are  clearly  related  to  unequal  opportunities  to  acquire  the  necessary  prerequisite 
knowledge.  But  the  society  does  not  therefore  prohit>it  the  use  of  those  standards  and 
examinattons.  If  it  did  so,  employers  woukl  find  some  other  way  to  make  the  decision  at>out  who 
to  hire  and  the  ways  that  they  chose  would  undoubtedly  be  more  subjective  and  more  subject  to 
racial  bias  than  the  ones  now  in  place.  This  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  dilemma  to  resolve. 

In  any  case,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  new  skills  standards  can  be  a  powerful 
asset  for  disadvantaged  Amerk:ans.  Standards  can  open  doors  to  people  who  can  show  that  they 
can  demonstrate  the  required  competence.  And  the  new  job  training  standards  will  be  a  powerful 
tool  for  improving  the  quality  of  federal  job  training  programs. 

Why  limit  the  number  of  standards  to  20?  Why  not  have  a  standard  for  every  occupation,  or  at 
least  for  every  industry? 

The  first  answer  to  that  question  is  the  one  I  gave  earlier  when  discussing  the  German-Japanese 
dimension  line  of  thinking  about  skill  standards:  The  more  standards  there  are,  the  more  rigkl 
the  economy  that  uses  them.  It  takes  a  k>ng  time  to  change  them  and  people  tend  to  identify  with 
the  specific  occupation  for  which  they  have  been  certified,  so  they  will  fight  changing  them.  The 
society  that  has  a  more  flexible  system  will  be  able  to  respond  faster  to  changes  in  technotogy 
and  consumer  taste.  That  is  why  all  the  European  countries  have  been  busy  slashing  the  number 
of  standards  they  use. 

But  there  is  another,  and  very  important,  reason.  When  the  Commisston  on  the  Skills  of  the 
American  Workforce  examined  these  issues  in  1989  and  1990,  it  discovered  that  the  advanced 
industrial  countries  experiencing  the  best  growth  rates  in  real  wages  and  productivity  were 
competing  on  quality,  not  cost.  They  knew  that  countries  with  tow  wage  structures  would 
inevitably  dominate  the  maikets  for  mass  produced  goods.  But  competing  on  quality, 
customization  and  responsiveness  requires  a  different  form  of  work  organizatton  than  does  mass 
productton. 

Competing  on  quality  means  abandoning  the  mass  production  method  of  organizing  work  in  favor 
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of  high  performance  work  organization.  The  Commission  found  that,  in  assembly  plants,  the 
workers  had  been  organized  into  self-managing  teams  that  took  responsibility  for  scheduling 
their  own  production,  parts  ordering  and  Inventory,  equipment  maintenance  and  quality  control. 
In  banks,  the  Commission  found  that  ordinary  bank  tellers  had  been  trained  to  understand  and 
sell  the  full  range  of  modern  sophisticated  bank  products  to  their  customers,  from  zero  coupon 
bonds  to  variable  rate  mortgages.  Insurance  companies  had  given  their  field  agents  powerful 
portable  computers  loaded  with  custom  software  that  enabled  them,  on  the  spot,  to  give  their 
customers  quotes  that  used  to  take  a  week  to  get  to  them.  The  back-office  staff  who  used  to  grind 
out  the  numbers  for  these  quotes  had  been  retrained  to  do  sophisticated  custom  quotes  for 
products  on  which  the  company  could  make  a  much  higher  profit. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  front-line  staff  had  been  given  duties  and  responsibilities  that,  in 
this  country,  are  rarely  assigned  to  anyone  but  professionals  and  managers.  By  empowering 
these  front-line  workers,  the  management  had  made  it  possible  to  cut  out  many  intermediate 
layers  of  management  and  supervision,  and  many  specialized  departments  whose  services  were 
no  longer  needed.  Because  there  were  many  fewer  departments,  there  were  many  fewer  steps 
involved  in  producing  goods  or  services  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  money  saved,  miscommunlcatlons  among  all  these  organizational  units  could  be 
eliminated,  mistakes  could  be  avoided  and  much  time  saved.  Quality  went  way  up,  because 
wastage  could  be  avoided  at  the  point  at  which  it  first  occurred,  rather  than  waiting  until  it 
piled  up  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

These  firms  could  respond  much  more  quickly  to  changes  in  consumer  taste  because  the  k>ng 
lead  times  required  in  conventional  mass  production  were  no  longer  needed.  The  people  who 
actually  worked  on  the  line  could  make  constant  improvements  in  the  product  or  service  without 
waiting  for  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  design  and  manufacturing  cycle,  which  often  takes 
years  for  a  complex  product. 

For  all  these  reasons,  high  performance  work  organization  holds  the  key  to  a  high  productivity, 
high  wage  economy.  By  employing  its  disciplines,  a  company  —  or  a  whole  country  —  can 
achieve  the  levels  of  quality,  customization  and  responsiveness  to  changes  In  consumer  taste  that 
are  required  to  establish  and  maintain  wage  levels  above  those  that  can  be  sustained  with 
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standard  mass  production  metttods.  Only  in  this  way,  in  other  words,  is  it  possible  to  produce 
the  goods  and  services  for  which  people  around  the  world  are  prepared  to  pay  premium  prices. 
If  a  nation  can  organize  its  economy  on  these  principles,  it  can  not  only  enjoy  high  wages,  but  It 
can  also  ensure  high  levels  of  employment  and  good  income  distribution. 

* 
But  high  performance  worit  organization  requires  team  organization  and  requires  that  the 

members  of  the  team  be  atHe  to  do  each  other's  jobs.  It  also  requires  that  each  member  be  able 

to  take  on  a  wide  range  of  functions  that  are  rather  broadly  defined.  Underneath  it  all,  it  is 

predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  from-line  worker  is  a  professional.  Doctors  get  a  single  basjc 

credential,  as  do  lawyers.  One  is  expected  to  specialize,  but  also  to  know  the  basics  of  all  the 

jobs  in  the  whole  broad  field,  and  to  be  able  to  move  to  another  speciality  within  that  broad  field 

with  some  facility.  If  our  economy  is  to  survive  and  prosper  in  this  intensely  competitive 

international  environment,  it  will  be  in  part  because  the  average  front-line  American  worker 

is  not  a  cog  in  a  machine  but  rather  an  autonomous,  contributing  problem-solver,  constantly 

learning,  constantly  looking  for  the  next  challenge.  This  —  not  the  world  of  narrow  occupational 

standards  —  is  the  worM  that  the  new  standards  should  t>e  designed  for. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  I  want  to  go  back  to  questions  on  this  whole 
idea  of  one  system  because  we  are  getting  that  from  you  and  others 
and  particularly  from  Secretary  Reich.  So  I  want  to  go  back — there 
is  a  question — see  what  clarification  we  can  get  on  that. 

Ms.  Piesert. 

Ms.  Piesert.  Thank  you. 

I  am  Margaret  Piesert.  I  am  Director  of  the  Health  Care  Work- 
force Project  with  the  Service  Employees  International  Union.  Our 
union  represents  more  than  1  million  service  sector  workers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Puerto  Rico.  We  are  the  fourth  largest 
union  in  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  largest  union  of  health  care  work- 
ers in  North  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  today  in  support  of  establishing 
a  National  Skill  Standards  Board  and,  more  broadly,  to  stress  the 
urgent  need  for  training  and  skill  standards  in  order  to  foster  high 
productivity  work  organization  in  the  United  States,  to  build  a 
secure  and  prosperous  workforce  and  to  keep  our  Nation  competi- 
tive in  the  global  economy. 

As  the  United  States  has  witnessed  the  transition  to  a  service 
economy,  we  have  also  witnessed  a  retention  of  outmoded  methods 
of  production,  management  and  work  organization  based  on  the 
Taylor  model.  This  system  was  developed  to  serve  mass  production 
by  relying  on  an  elite  few  to  plan  work  and  to  organize  work.  Little 
training  was  provided  for  frontline  workers  and  little  was  expected 
of  them. 

Now  the  revolutions  in  high  technology  and  electronic  communi- 
cation have  brought  demands  for  greater  skills  from  our  workforce, 
even  in  traditionally  low  wage  and  service  occupations.  But  while 
the  productivity  imperative  remains,  we  really  aren't  responding  to 
change  by  providing  workers  with  the  skills  they  need,  either  in 
school  or  on  the  job. 

In  the  best  examples  from  the  modern  industrial  sector,  we  have 
seen  such  problems  addressed.  Apprenticeships  and  training  pro- 
grams have  a  long  and  successful  history  in  American  industry, 
but  we  have  seen  almost  nothing  like  it  in  the  service  sector  where 
the  largest  number  of  employees  are  in  need. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  SEIU's  experiences  in  the  health 
care  industry.  Health  workers  are  going  to  have  to  improve  their 
skills  as  the  industry  continues  to  restructure,  and  a  strategy  for 
upgrading  skills  will  be  needed  if  workers  are  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  new  types  of  health  care  delivery  systems  and  work  or- 
ganizations. Skill  standards,  continuous  training  and  effective 
career  development  tracks  will  result  in  a  more  flexible  and  a  more 
productive  health  care  workforce. 

My  union  is  participating  in  two  experimental  skill  standards 
programs  in  the  health  care  industry.  Both  are  aimed  at  setting 
uniform  standards  for  health  science  and  technology  jobs,  and  both 
are  funded  by  grants  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

One  project  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development,  and  that  project  is  going 
to  develop  standards  for  a  number  of  entry-level  service  occupa- 
tions in  the  health  care  industry,  nurse  aides,  home  health  aides 
and  other  support  service  jobs. 
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The  other  is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education 
Development  Center,  Incorporated.  In  its  initial  stages,  this  one 
will  set  standards  for  entry-level  workers  in  the  bioscience  industry 
and  labs  and  in  research.  This — in  its  early  stages,  this  project  is 
undertaking  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  jobs  in  the  industry,  the 
skill  content  of  the  jobs.  They  are  doing  focus  groups  with  workers, 
extensive  interviews  with  frontline  workers  and  getting  a  great 
deal  of  input  from  the  workforce  itself. 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  our  union  has  a  long  history  of  ne- 
gotiating career  ladder  programs  for  service  workers  in  hospitals. 
Our  local  unions  have  developed,  for  example,  a  much-cited  worker 
education  program  at  nine  hospitals  in  Massachusetts.  The  pro- 
gram initially  concentrated  on  moving  entry-level  workers  to  mid- 
level  clerical  jobs,  lab  jobs  and  maintenance  positions,  and  has 
since  expanded  to  permit  career  movement  into  higher-level  techni- 
cal and  professional  positions. 

The  Career  Ladder  program  at  Cape  Cod  Hospital  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  10  years,  helps  to 
facilitate  more  than  50  promotions  every  year,  and  the  hospital 
now  does  all  of  its — fills  all  of  its  vacancies  through  internal  pro- 
motions. 

In  addition,  our  experience  with  labor-management  cooperation 
tells  us  that  national  skill  standards  will  be  vital  to  the  future  of 
both  employees  and  employers  in  this  industry.  We  see  young 
workers  coming  in  that,  often,  lack  the  skills  to  rise  above  an 
entry-level  position.  The  mechanisms  to  promote  skills  develop- 
ment and  certification  just  don't  exist.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  frus- 
tration. Turnover  levels  are  very  high. 

In  the  health  care  field,  this  cycle  of  frustration  is  reinforced  by 
rapidly  changing  technology  which  is  making  health  care  work 
much  more  complex.  In  addition,  our  health  care  workforce  in- 
cludes an  ever-growing  number  of  recent  immigrants  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  Yet  in  many  health  care  jobs  and  in  all 
settings  there  is  more  emphasis  on  computer  skills  and  workers  at 
all  levels  need  to  have  higher  skills,  use  computers.  This  goes,  you 
know,  down  to  central  supply  clerks,  housekeepers  in  hospitals. 
There  are  higher  competency  requirements. 

Without  skill  standards  and  training,  the  result  for  many  work- 
ers coming  into  the  health  care  field  now  is  they  end  up  in  a  job 
ghetto.  There  is  no  hope  for  advancement,  no  mobility  and  no 
escape.  Even  where  individual  facilities  do  offer  training  to  employ- 
ees, the  content  is  often  very  employer  specific  and  cannot  be  ap- 
plied elsewhere  when  the  worker  changes  jobs. 

Our  experience  also  tells  us,  though,  that  we  need  to  develop 
skill  standards  carefully.  Labor  unions  and,  more  important,  front- 
line workers  must  be  fairly  represented  in  the  development  proc- 
ess. In  fields  like  health  care,  our  workers  know  better  than 
anyone  how  countless  matters  of  work  organization  can  be  im- 
proved. Frontline  workers  are  the  key  to  quality  in  the  workplace, 
and  they  will  be  an  invaluable  resource  as  we  undertake  the  mis- 
sion of  developing  skill  standards. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Peisert  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Margaret  Piesert,  Director,  Healthcare  Workforce  Project, 
Service  Employees  International  Union 

I'm  Margaret  Piesert,  Health  Care  Workforce  Project  Director  of  the  Service  Em- 
ployees International  Union. 

SEIU  represents  more  than  1  million  service-sector  workers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Puerto  Rico.  We  are  the  fourth  largest  union  in  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the 
largest  union  of  healthcare  workers  in  North  America. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  today  in  support  of  establishing  a  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  and,  more  broadly,  to  stress  the  urgent  need  for  training  and  skill 
standards  in  order  to  foster  high-productivity  work  organization  in  the  United 
States  to  build  a  secure  and  prosj)erous  workforce  and  to  keep  our  Nation  comj)eti- 
tive  in  the  global  economy. 

As  the  United  States  has  witnessed  the  transition  to  a  service  economy  we  have 
also  witnessed  the  retention  of  outmoded  methods  of  production,  management  and 
work  organization  based  on  the  "Taylor"  model.  This  system  was  developed  to  serve 
mass  production  by  relying  on  an  elite  few  to  organize  work.  Little  training  was  pro- 
vided to  frontline  workers  and  little  was  expected  of  them. 

Now,  the  revolutions  in  high  technology  and  electronic  communication  have 
brought  demands  for  greater  skills  from  our  workforce — even  in  traditionally  low- 
wage  occupations.  But  while  the  productivity  imperative  remains,  we  aren't  re- 
sponding to  change  by  providing  workers  with  the  skills  they  need — either  in  school 
or  on  the  job. 

In  the  best  examples  from  the  modern  industrial  sector,  we  have  seen  such  prob- 
lems addressed.  Apprenticeships  and  training  programs  have  a  long  and  successful 
history  in  American  industry. 

But  we've  seen  almost  nothing  like  it  in  the  service  sector,  where  the  largest 
number  of  employees  are  in  need. 

I  would  like  to  share  SEIU's  experiences  in  the  healthcare  industry. 

Healthcare  workers  will  have  to  improve  their  skills  as  the  industry  continues  to 
restructure  and  a  strategy  for  upgrading  skills  will  be  needed  if  workers  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  types  of  health  delivery  systems  and  work  organizations.  Skills  stand- 
ards, continuous  training,  and  effective  career  development  tracks  will  result  in  a 
more  flexible  and  productive  healthcare  workforce. 

My  union  is  participating  in  two  experimental  skills  standards  programs  in  the 
healthcare  industry:  Ek)th  are  aimed  at  setting  uniform  standards  for  health  science 
and  technology  jobs,  and  both  are  funded  by  grants  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

One  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development.  It  will  develop  standards  for  a  number  of  entry-level  service  occu- 
pations, includung  nurse  aides,  orderlies,  and  other  support  service  jobs. 

The  other  is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Development 
Center,  Inc.  In  its  initial  stages,  this  project  is  undertaking  an  extensive  analysis  of 
the  skills  content  of  jobs,  including  focus  groups  and  interviews  with  frontline  work- 
ers. 

In  addition,  SEIU  has  negotiated  career  ladder  programs  for  service  workers. 
SEIU  locals,  for  example,  have  developed  a  much-cited  Worker  Education  Program 
at  nine  hospitals  in  Massachusetts.  Grants  to  set  up  these  programs  came  from  a 
special  training  fund  established  as  part  of  the  State's  universal  health  plan.  The 
program  initially  concentrated  on  moving  entry-level  workers  to  mid-level  clerical, 
laboratory  and  maintenance  positions  and  has  since  expanded  to  enable  moves  into 
higher-level  technical  and  professional  positions. 

The  Career  Ladder  program  at  Cape  Cod  Hospital,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  more  than  10  years,  helps  facilitate  more  than  50  promotions  per  year. 

And  our  experience  with  labor-management  cooperation  tells  us  that  national 
skill  standards  will  be  vital  to  the  future  of  both  employees  and  employers  in  this 
industry. 

Only  by  fostering  high-wage  jobs  and  providing  workers  with  advanced  skills  that 
are  portable  can  American  healthcare  providers  meet  the  standards  of  quality  and 
cost-effectiveness  they  are  seeking. 

In  this  industry,  young  workers  often  lack  the  skills  to  rise  above  an  entry-level 
occupation.  The  mechanisms  to  promote  skills  development  and  certification  just 
don't  exist.  As  a  result,  frustration  and  turnovers  are  high. 

But  leaving  the  job  doesn't  benefit  the  typical  service-sector  worker.  Rather,  em- 
ployees are  held  in  low-end  jobs  by  their  lack  of  skills,  and  their  careers  are  more 
likely  to  reflect  movement  from  one  low-wage,  entry-level  job  to  another  without 
upward  mobility. 
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In  the  health  care  field,  this  cycle  of  frustration  is  reinforced  by  rapidly  changing 
technology  and  improved  infection  control  procedures  which  make  work  especially 
complex. 

In  addition,  our  healthcare  workforce  includes  an  ever-growing  number  of  recent 
immigrants  and  non-native  speakers  of  English.  However,  in  many  healthcare  work 
settings,  computer  skills  are  now  expected  even  of  housekeepers  and  supply  clerks. 

The  result  is  a  job  ghetto — no  mobility,  no  escape. 

And  even  where  individual  facilities  do  offer  training  to  employees,  the  content  is 
often  too  employer-specific,  and  can't  be  applied  elsewhere  in  the  event  of  job  dislo- 
cation. 

But  our  experience  also  tells  us  that  we  need  to  develop  skills  standards  carefully. 
Labor  unions,  and  more  important,  frontline  workers,  must  be  fairly  represented  in 
the  development  process.  In  fields  like  healthcare,  our  workers  know  better  than 
anyone  how  countless  matters  of  work  organization  can  be  improved. 

Frontline  workers  are  the  key  to  quality  in  the  workplace,  and  they  will  be  an 
invaluable  resource  as  we  undertake  the  mission  of  developing  skills  standards. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Valdes-Pages. 

Mr.  Valdes-Pages.  Thank  you. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  this 
committee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  some 
of  our  experiences  implementing  skill  standards  at  our  college. 

I  represent  a  1,300-student  technical  college  which  offers  2-year 
associate  and  4-year  baccalaureate  degrees  in  technical  and  health 
care  fields.  We  have  been  in  operation  since  1945.  I  am  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Career  College  Association. 

In  1989,  we  made  the  decision  to  adopt  skill  standards  and  com- 
petency exams  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.  The  reasons  we 
did  this  are  many.  I  will  list  some  of  the  following. 

This  country  is,  for  the  first  time,  focusing  on  the  need  of  first- 
rate  frontline  workers.  Education  in  this  country,  including  career 
education,  often  performs  in  a  vacuum  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
measure  performance  and  thereby  separate  yourself  from  your 
competition,  public  or  private.  Colleges  of  all  sizes  often  find  them- 
selves limited  in  the  manner  that  they  can  stay  in  touch  with  the 
real  world.  What  we  teach  is  sometimes  dictated  more  by  what  we 
know  or  what  we  want  to  know  than  by  what  our  employers  need. 

We  saw  at  our  college  an  opportunity  to  forge  a  partnership  with 
our  employers  which  would  allow  us  to  become  more  measurable 
and  accountable,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  our  graduates. 
Being  driven  by  employer  needs,  we  can  also  better  serve  our  other 
consumer,  the  student,  by  assuring  them  of  a  relevant  and  indus- 
try-standard education. 

The  standards  we  adopted  were  dictated  by  our  employers.  And 
let  me  be  clear  that  in  the  driving  force  of  this  process  is  the  abili- 
ty to  sustain  an  employer  focus  through  standards.  Allowing  em- 
ployers to  dictate  what  we  teach  enhances  the  mouth  of  the  funnel 
by  which  we  feed  relevancy  to  our  curriculum. 

The  process  we  used  is  very  similar  to  what  is  used  in  industry 
in  product  development.  In  a  typical  product  development  model, 
the  first  stage  is  to  identify  consumer  needs  through  existing  prod- 
uct research.  In  our  educational  setting  we  asked  employers  to  pro- 
vide us  with  that  input. 

In  product  development,  consumers  would  describe  how  a  new 
product  would  solve  problems.  In  our  setting,  employers  described 
skill  sets. 
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In  product  development,  you  develop  a  product  according  to  the 
specifications  of  your  consumer.  In  our  setting,  we  train  our  stu- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  input  of  the  employer. 

In  product  development,  you  establish  a  quality-control  process 
to  assure  the  finished  product  meets  the  design  specifications.  In 
our  setting,  we  provide  competency  testing  as  our  quality  control. 

In  product  development,  you  then  send  the  product  to  market, 
often  with  a  guarantee  of  performance.  You  then  research  con- 
sumer satisfaction  to  further  refine  your  product.  In  our  setting, 
we  issue  a  skills  guarantee  to  employers  and  further  research  satis- 
faction with  our  graduates  so  that  we  can  further  refine  our  prod- 
uct and  continue  the  cycle. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  brief  comments  from  some  of 
the  employers  and  advisory  board  members  that  sit  in  our  advisory 
board  and  have  helped  us  evolve  this  process. 

Jane  Hill  from  Martin  Marietta:  "The  American  educational 
system  is  carrying  the  stigma  of  low-skill  competency  of  its  stu- 
dents. Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  perception  is  there  and  must  be  ad- 
dressed. The  competency-based  education  and  testing  is  an  excel- 
lent method  to  demonstrate  to  your  customers,  both  students  and 
the  hiring  employers,  that  you  are  serious  about  graduating 
skilled,  thinking  adults." 

Don  Marchese,  Xerox  Corporation:  "By  establishing  a  testing 
process  to  validate  the  actual  skills  possessed  by  your  graduates  at 
the  time  they  would  be  entering  the  job  market,  you  are  providing 
a  valuable  service  to  both  your  opportunities  and  their  future  em- 
ployers." 

Steve  Lindley,  Federal  Express:  "I  have  been  extremely  im- 
pressed on  the  speed  in  which  DTC  has  incorporated  many  possible 
changes  in  the  CIS  program.  Their  graduates  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  better  prepared  for  careers  in  this  technology  driven 
industry." 

Susan  Bobka,  Humana  Hospital:  "Competency  exams  will  help 
employers  develop  realistic  expectations  for  the  graduates.  The  test 
will  represent  a  standard  of  quality  for  the  school." 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  submit  the  rest  of  my  comments  to 
the  record  and  conclude  with  these  thoughts. 

Our  standards  are  not  hypothetical.  They  exist,  have  been  work- 
ing now  for  4  years.  They  are  useful  to  both  students  and  employ- 
ers. They  are  not  perfect,  but  there  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  not  having  them  and  operating  in  worlds  of  opinion. 

Tests  are  always  a  point  of  contention.  However,  competency 
exams,  particularly  if  they  mirror  industry  evaluations,  are  an  ef- 
fective tool.  They  are  dynamic  and  require  continuous  attention 
and  improvement. 

We  have  our  150  advisory  board  members  meeting  quarterly  to 
reevaluate  our  standards.  They  are  not  designed  to  prevent  people 
from  succeeding.  Rather,  they  are  designed  so  that  when  graduates 
achieve  certain  levels  of  performance  they  know  it  and  can  be  con- 
fident. They  are  meaningful  if  determined  by  employers.  Without 
industry  participation,  skill  standards  would  just  become  another 
opinion, 
b  Skill  standards,  in  my  opinion,  bring  about  a  clear  focus  and 
high  expectations,  two  of  the  traits  normally  identified  in  the  re- 
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search  on  high-performance  schools.  We  have  observed  this  sharing 
of  high  expectations  not  only  among  our  students  and  faculty  but 
also  among  our  employers  and  advisory  board  members. 

Setting  high  goals  and  expectations  helps  students  achieve.  I 
would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  its  attention,  and  I  will  en- 
tertain any  questions.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Valdes-Pages  follows:] 
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Mr.  ChainnNn  and  distinguixhod  members  or  this  committee, 

I  wunt  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  some  thoughts  regarding  skill  standards  and 
some  of  our  experiences  implementing  them.   Spccittcally,  1  will  address  the  following: 

1 )  The  reasons  we  adopted  standards; 

2)  A  brief  review  of  the  process;  and 

3)  Future  directions  as  we  see  them. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION:  l-irstly,  in  the  form  of  background,  let  me  give  you 
some  infcmnation  on  the  College  I  represent  Denver  Technical  College  is  a  1,300  student 
technical  college  situated  on  two  campuses  in  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  We 
offer  two-year  Associate  and  four-year  Baccalaureate  programs  in  Technical  and  Health  Care 
fields  such  as  Computer  Sciences,  Electronics,  Computer  Aided  Drafting,  Physical  Therapy 
Assisting,  etc.    The  college  ha.s  been  operating  since  I94S. 
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RATIONALE  FOR  ADOPTI^H  SX,\\1.  STANDARDS;  In  1989,  wc  made  a  very  major 
change  in  the  process  by  which  we  train  students  when  we  decided  to  adopt  skill  standards  ond 
competency  exams  as  a  requirement  for  graduation,  'llie  reasons  for  making  this  choice  are 
many.    Ihey  include  the  following: 

1)  This  country  is,  for  the  first  time,  focusing  on  the  need  for  first  rate 
front  line  workers.  As  an  observer  al  one  of  our  recent  Advisory  Board 
meetings  wrote  recently,  "this  country  is.  going  to  focus  more  on 
technology  than  science,  and  more  on  front-line  workers  at  technical 
colleges  than  MBA/PHD's  at  national  universities.  We  cannot  r\m  away 
from  this  trend."  This  observer,  incidentally,  is  the  Director  of 
International  Relations  for  Japan's  Institute  for  Future  Technologies,  Mr. 
Tom  Kato.  In  any  case,  if  this  trend  is  true,  how  wc  train  these  front 
line  workeni  required  rethinking  and  perhaps  reforming. 

2)  Education  in  this  country,  including  career  education,  often  performs 
in  a  vacuum  which  makes  it  difficult  to  measure  performance  and 
thereby  separate  yourself  from  the  competition,  public  or  private. 
Accreditation  is  not  by  itself  a  guarantor  of  quality  and  no  suitable 
alternatives  have  surfaced  to  demonstrate  the  accountability  that 
increasingly  more  limited  resources  and  increasingly  more  competitive 
marketplaces,  which  are  now  international,  require. 

3)  Colleges  of  all  sizes  often  find  themselves  limited  in  the  manner  that 
they  can  stay  in  touch  with  the  "real  world".  Indeed  many  do  not.  What 
we  teach  is  sometimes  dictated  more  by  >\iiat  we  know,  or  want  to  know, 
than  by  what  employers  want    This  often  leads  tu  a  di^oining  of  the 
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educational  process  from  the  workplace  needs. 

4)  We  saw  at  our  college  an  opportunity  to  forge  a  partnership  with  our 
employers  which  would  allow  us  to  become  more  measurable  and 
accounublc,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  our  product  •  the  graduate. 

5)  Ueing  driven  by  employer  needs,  we  can  also  better  serve  our  other 
consumer,  the  student,  by  a.ssuring  them  of  a  relevant  and  industry- 
standard  education. 

6)  rhe  standards  we  adopted  were  dictated  to  us  by  our  employers.  Let 
me  be  clear  in  that  the  driving  force  of  this  process  is  the  ability  to 
sustain  an  employer  focus  through  standards.  If  standards  were 
developed  without  employers,  the  process  would  lose  much  of  its  worth. 

7)  Allowing  employers  to  dictate  what  wc  teach  enhances  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel  by  which  we  feed  relevancy  to  our  cuniculum. 


SKILL  STANDARD  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS:  I  would  like  to  now  describe  the 
process  by  which  we  implemented  competency  at  our  college.  We  actually  started  testing 
students  for  competency  in  our  medical  programs  approximately  seven  years  ago.  Competency 
testing  is  more  common  in  health  care  than  in  technical  fields,  llie  rationale  is  simple.  You 
want  students  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  vAmt  they  have  learned  prior  to  going  to  work  on 
patients.  In  any  case,  our  success  with  placement  of  smdents,  at  times  we  have  had  employers 
exceeding  graduates,  led  us  to  expand  the  process  to  all  programs. 
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In  the  fail  of  1989,  we  accumulated  inrormation  from  uttiooal  organizations  that  were  working 
on  skill  standards.  We  used  that  infonnation  to  develop  questionnaires  to  send  to  employers 
separating  skills  into  three  major  groups: 

a)  Job  Specific  skills 

b)  Reasoning  skills 

c)  Personality  skills 

Our  initial  focus  has  been  on  job  specific  skills,  since  they  arc  easier  to  quantiry  and  measure. 
Thai  being  said,  the  other  two  groups  could  not  be  ignored,  for  they  \%fere  every  bit  as 
important  to  employers.  However,  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  we  have  with 
students  at  the  post-secondary  level,  we  found  it  necessary  to  level  the  academic  quality  of  the 
entering  student  by  increasing  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  college.  Core  classes  in  math 
and  linglish  had  to  be  enhanced  and  an  interview  process  was  begun  for  programs  in  which 
personality  traits  were  considered  critical.  Classes  to  enhance  these  personality  traits  into 
customer  relations  skills  were  developed  and  implemented. 

Advisory  btiards  were  expanded  in  size  and  .scope  - 150  individuals  representing  130  employers 
in  Colorado,  from  national  and  international  companies,  meet  quarterly.  Their  initial  locus  was 
to  defme  skills  required  of  graduates  and  tests  to  measure  those  skills.  Students  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  graduate  without  passing  this  exam.  The  advisory  groups  would  eventually 
take  control  of  all  curriculum  development  recommendations  as  well  as  equipment  needs. 

In  June  of  1991,  we  announced  the  Skills  Guarantee  PrHgram.  in  this  program,  we  issue  a 
written  guarantee  to  employers  that  if  graduates  who  have  passed  our  competency  exam  do  not 
have  the  .skills  we  say  they  have,  we  will  reimburse  the  fusi  month's  salary.  1  am  proud  to  say 
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that  aAer  tux)  years  we  have  not  had  a  claim  from  this  program.  However,  and  perhaps  this 
speaks  to  the  real  value  of  our  program,  approximately  10%  to  15%  ur  the  students  who  took 
the  competency  exam  &iled  them  the  first  time  and  bad  to  enhance  specific  skills  through 
tutoring  or  class  retakes.  In  previous  years,  these  graduates  would  have  gone  out  into  the 
workforce,  side  by  side,  with  our  other  graduates,  diluting  their  value  and  worth.  It  is  clear 
that,  even  with  a  curriculum  driven  by  the  needs  of  industry,  there  are  some  students  who  arc 
unable  to  completely  apply  the  knowledge  in  the  workplace.  If  you  extrapolate  these  numbers 
into  the  universe  of  national  front  line  worker  training,  and  factor  in  reasoning  and  personality 
issues,  we  begin  to  get  a  grasp  for  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Failure  lo  establish  skill 
standards  and  test  student  skills  against  those  standards  results  in  a  workforce  with  varying 
skills,  which  therefore  forces  the  employers  to  evaluate,  test  and  retrain  workers  in  order  to 
meet  their  specific  needs.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  college's  testing,  evaluating,  tuU)ring  and 
extra  work  on  skill  development,  for  students  with  some  skill  deficiencies,  has  improved  the 
quality  and  consistency  of  our  graduates  and  therefore  reduced  the  need  for  unnecessary 
indastr)'  retraining. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  state  that  this  process  is  no  different  than  the  model  used  by 
companies  which  manufacture  and  market  successful  products.  Let  us  look  at  the  similarities. 

MARKET  RESEARCH/EMPLOYER  SURVEYS:  In  a  product  development 
model,  the  first  stage  is  to  identify  consumer  needs  with  the  existing  product 
through  research.  In  our  educalional  tetting,  we  ask  employers  to  provide  us 
with  that  input 

CONSUMER/EMPLOYER  REQUIREMENTS:  In  product  development, 
oonsuroeni  would  describe  how  a  new  product  would  solve  problems.  In  our 
setting,  employers  describe  skill  sets. 
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PRODUCT  SPECIFICATIONS/GRADUATE  SKILLS:  In  product 
development,  you  develop  a  product  according  to  the  specifications  of  your 
consumer.  In  our  setting,  we  train  our  students  in  accordance  with  the  input  of 
the  employer. 

QUALITY  CONTROL/COMPETENCY  TESTING:  In  product  development, 
you  establish  a  quality  control  process  to  assure  the  finished  product  meets  the 
design  specifications.  In  our  setting,  we  provide  competency  testing  as  our 
quality  control. 

PRODUCT/SKILLS  GUARANTEES:  In  product  development,  you  then  send 
the  product  to  market  often  with  a  guarantee  of  performance.  You  tlien  research 
consumer  satisfaction  to  further  rcfme  your  product.  In  our  setting,  we  issue  a 
skills  guarantee  to  employers  and  further  research  satisfaction  with  our  graduates 
so  that  wc  can  further  Tvfme  our  product  and  continue  the  cycle. 

Now.  how  arc  we  different?  Don't  most  people  have  advisory  boards?  The  reality  is  tliat,  in 
most  institutions,  faculty  and  not  employers  dictate  curriculum.  They  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same.  In  our  setting,  curriculum  changes  can  only  be  made  lluough  advisory  boards  which 
meet  quarterly.  Curriculum  development  and  graduate  placement  arc  under  the  same  oianager, 
in  order  to  maximize  industry  input.  Since  all  graduates  liave  to  now  pass  ct>mpeicncy  exams, 
student  focus  is  changing  toward  the  acquisition  of  skills  as  opposed  to  grades.  Incidentally, 
as  of  Fall  of  1 992,  the  specific  program  outcomes  have  now  been  identified,  class  by  class. 
Instructors  now  not  only  give  a  grade  but  have  to  ccrtiiy  thai  a  student  has  acquired  all  the 
skills  from  each  specific  class. 
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Beluw  are  some  excerpts  from  letters  from  advisory  board  members  and  employers  relating 
why  they  feel  this  process  is  impoitanL   The  Tull  text  accompanies  this  presentation. 

"The  Ameriom  cdvcatioiMl  syttem  is  canytng  the  stigma  of  low  sidll 
competency  of  its  studeats.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  perception  is  there  and 
must  i>c  addressed.  Tbe  competency  bued  edneation  and  testing  is  an 
excellent  method  to  demonstrate  to  your  customers,  both  students  and  the 
hiring  employers,  that  you  are  serious  about  graduating  skilled,  thinking 
adults." 

Jane  Hill,  Martin  Marietta. 


"By  establishing  a  testing  process  to  validate  the  actual  skills  possessed  by 
your  graduates  at  the  time  they  would  be  entering  the  job  market,  you  are 
providing  a  valuable  service  to  both  your  students*  and  their  future 
employers." 

Don  Marchese,  Xerox  Corp. 


"I  have  been  extremely  impressed  on  the  speed  in  which  DTC  hast 
incorporated  many  positive  changes  into  the  CIS  program.  Their  graduates 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  be  better  prepared  for  careers  in  this 
technology  driven  industiy." 

Steve  Undley,  Federal  Express 
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"A*  most  employcn  will  i^ne,  oar  cdseatioaal  iutitvtionf  md  buloMi 
coHUBimitia  iMve  operated  matiully  exclusive  from  one  Mtother.  However, 
the  world  It  cfaingiBg,  end  at  breakMck  speed.  Tkc  rebitioiiihip  between 
our  educator!  and  employen  mast  ijvcliroiilie  in  order  to  provide  the 
talent  and  ildUs  required  to  compete  in  this  chaagiag  enviromnent." 

Philip  Weatiel,  Fctrokum  InformatioB 


"1  am  ia  favor  of  the  approach  DTC  is  taking  towards  competency  iMued 
education.  It  is  unique  and  will  help  students  and  employers  have 
confidence  in  their  education." 

Carol  Gumpcrt,  United  Artists 


"Employers,    such   as   US  West,  would   benefit  from   a  program   that 
guarantees  graduates  possess  skills  relevant  to  their  future  positions." 

Susannah  J.  Labondc,  US  West 
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"Competency  exami  will  help  empleyen  develop  realittic  expcctarioni  for 
the  graduatet.  The  tcet  will  represent  ■  standard  of  quality  for  the  school." 

Snsaa  Bobka,  Hamana  Uospital 


In  order  to  accomplish  all  of  this,  we  havo  had  to  make  some  changes  in  vAai  we  call  the 
college  "culture".  When  most  of  us  attended  college,  our  appearance,  attendance,  punctuality 
and  speech  were  not  of  critical  importance.  Our  grades  were,  llien  all  of  a  sudden  the 
aforementioned  traits  became  important.  Where  do  our  students  learn  proper  workplace 
behaviors,  if  they  do  nut  learn  this  from  their  pareats?  One  of  the  things  wc  discovered  about 
our  students  is  that,  in  spite  of  good  academic  skills,  many  were  lirst  generation  college 
students  who  need  help  understanding  workplace  ethics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  important 
for  the  college  to  see  itself  as  part  of  a  continuum,  which  is  a  determinant  of  employment  and 
not  an  isolated  environment  For  this  to  happen,  our  faculty  had  to  also  adopt  behaviors  that 
are  consistent  with  industry  for  these  are  some  of  the  so-called  "soft  skills"  employers  want. 
Our  faculty  had  to  uke  authorship  for  fldmhtinp-  gajniug  and  glgsiog.  students  in  jobs,  not  just 
lecturing.  Our  faculty  is  available  through  class  room  or  office  hours,  forty  hours  a  week,  forty 
eight  weeks  in  the  year.  llu;y  are  not  tenured,  but  on  a  merit  system  that  rewards  performance 
on  the  basis  of  both  evaluations  end  outcomes.  This  has  forced  a  total  re-examination  on  our 
part  of  how  we  delivered  education.  Our  faculty  now  understands  that  the  mastery  of  skills 
throughout  the  curriculum  will  determine  the  students'  abilit)'  to  pass  the  final  competency 
exam  prior  to  graduation.  This  results  in  greater  scrutiny  of  individual  skills  for  every  student. 
Please  note  that  we  emphasize  that  passing  or  graduating  a  student  who  docs  not  have  the 
necessary  skills  is  not  doing  thai  student  a  favor.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  reinforces  student 
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perceptions  of  failure.  Please  also  note  that  ova  process  is  tK>t  geared  to  "flunk"  students,  but 
to  ensure  thet  we  provide  them  with  the  necessary  skills  prior  to  graduation. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  examples  of  changes  that  we  have  made  as  a  result  of  our  new 
relationship  with  employers.  Some  would  be  expected,  some  are  surprising.  Indeed  there  are 
examples  of  "technical  upgrading"  such  as  adding  more  programming  and  math  to  our 
electronics  programs  and  the  recommendations  three  years  ago  to  teach  C  language  in  a  UNIX 
mini-computer  environment  recommended  by  industry.  There  is  a  new  program  about  to  be 
implemented,  again  as  a  result  of  advisory  board  input,  dealing  with  the  growing  problem  of 
rapidly  changing  technology  out-pacing  business*  ability  to  use  it.  The  advisory  board  has  also 
led  the  adoption  of  three  generations  of  hardware  and  suAware  changes  in  Computer  Aided 
Drafting  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  advisory  board  has  also  dealt  with  continuing  the  teaching  of  COBOL  at  the  college, 
despite  the  fact  that  our  faculty  wanted  to  discontinue  this  language  four  years  ago  because 
they  felt  it  was  an  "old"  language.  Our  employers  told  us  they  have  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  this  language  and  they  were  not  going  to  engage  in  expensive  conversions 
overnight.  Thereby,  our  entry  level  programmers  need  to  continue  to  be  trained  in  Cobol  as 
well  as  C.  They  also  talked  to  us  about  customer  relations.  Employers  have  said  that  all  of  our 
collective  jobs  involve  either  acquiring  customers  or  keeping  the  ones  we  have.  Yet  colleges 
don't  focus  on  teaching  these  skills.  We  have  now  developed  and  implemented  a  practical 
course  that  will  help  teach  customer  skills  to  students  in  all  of  our  programs. 

RESULTS  TO  DATE:  While  our  program  is  relatively  young,  .some  directional  results  can 
be  observed: 

I .  Students  in  technical  fields  are  receiving  higher  salaries  and  seem  to  be 
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2.  We  DOW  lefuae  tome  job  orden  fior  graduates  if  salaries  are  below  what 
we  coQiidcr  accepiaUe  levds. 

3.  Entrance  icofes  of  our  JUidenls  aeem  to  be  increasing  as  a  result  of 
students  pre-selecting  tfacmsdves  by  knowing  they  have  to  pass  ctmipetency 
exams. 

4.  Our  overall  graduate  placement  rales  in  Ae  field  for  M^ich  students  were 
trained  increased  by  23%  in  the  past  four  years. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS:  Insoftr  as  our  future  work,  it  is  dear  this  process  is  ongoing.  You 
don't  develop  standards  once.  They  require  maintenance  and  updating.  As  such,  our 
curriculum  is  reviewed  quarterly.  We  are  also  just  beginning  to  tackle  reasoning  and 
personality  skills.  We  arc  in  the  process  of  developing  an  individualized  learning  center  where 
video  and  software  libraries  of  skills  taught  at  Uie  college  are  available  on  one>to-one  format 
so  that  students  don't  have  to  retake  entire  classes  for  individual  skill  deficiencies.  We  aim 
to  teach  more  workplace  cultures  inside  the  college  and  we  need  to  llnd  a  way  to  link  K-12 
standards  with  post-secondary  standards  in  order  to  strengthen  the  continuum  of  skills. 

I  believe  the  issue  of  skill  standards,  if  ai^iroached  correctly,  and  by  this  1  mean  in  response 
to  specific  societal  needs,  can  become  a  fiamcworic  by  which  we  re-think  education  in  this 
country  and  bring  about  better  linkage  not  only  between  post-secondary  education  and  the 
workplace,  but  also  between  k-12  and  post-secondary  education,  lliesc  arc  among  the  benefits 
that  I  see  from  this  linkage: 
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1)  The  ytsc  of  k-12  staodards  for  use  in  admissions  to  post-secondary 
institutions. 

2)  The  ability  to  relieve  post-secondary  institutions  from  remedial  education, 
which  will  now  presumably  be  done  in  k-12,  and  the  utilization  of  that  time 
to  enhance  worker  skills. 

3)  llie  utilization  of  post-sccoodary  skill  standards  as  a  framework  for 
transfer  of  credits  among  institutions. 

To  uincludc,  1  would  like  to  leave  you  with  these  thoughts. 

1.  Our  standards  are  not  hypothetical.  They  exist  and  arc  working 
effectively. 

2.  They  arc  not  perfect,  but  they  are  a  substantial  improvement  over  not 
having  them  and  operating  in  worlds  of  opinion.  Tests  arc  always  u  point 
of  contention.  However,  competency  exams,  parlicularly  if  they  mirror 
industry  evaluations,  are  an  effective  tool. 

3.  They  are  dynamic  and  require  continuous  attention  and  improvement. 

4.  They  are  not  designed  to  prevent  people  from  succeeding,  rather  they  are 
designed  so  that  when  graduates  achieve  certain  levels  of  periormancc,  they 
know  it  and  can  be  confident. 

5.  They  arc  only  meaningful  if  determined  by  employers.    Without  industry 
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ponicipaiion,  skill  slandards  would  just  become  another  opinion. 

6)  Skill  standards  bring  about  a  clear  focus  and  high  expectations,  two  of 
the  traits  nonnally  identified  in  the  research  on  high  performance  schools. 
We  have  observed  this  sharing  of  high  expectations  not  only  among  our 
students  and  faculty,  but  also  among  our  employers  and  advisory  board 
members. 

Although  focusing  our  country's  educational  resources  in  this  direction  will  indeed  cause  fear 
and  anxiety,  the  ultimate  potential  rewards  make  the  challenge  woithwhile.  Imagine  that  at  a 
lime  where  decreased  fmancial  resources  put  a  premium  on  accountability,  that  employers  are 
satisfied  with  their  workers'  skills,  our  students  have  learned  that  their  investment  of  time  and 
money  has  been  well  .spent,  and  .society  is  satisfled  that  its  resources  have  been  better  utilized. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  attention  and  will  entertain  any  que.stions  you  may 
have  of  me.   Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Baroody. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  America's  manufacturers  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  from 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  testify  on  this 
important  legislation. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  offer  a  general  observation  at 
the  start — remiss  to  my  members — first,  because  it  is  an  observa- 
tion that  is  important  to  them  and,  second,  because  I  think  it  is 
directly  relevant  to  the  business  before  this  committee.  That  is, 
namely,  that  American  manufacturing,  despite  the  powerful  myth 
to  the  contrary,  is  in  the  opposite  of  decline. 

We  like  to  think  that  American  manufacturing  is  proving  once 
again  its  ability  to  compete  successfully  in  an  increasingly  chal- 
lenging global  marketplace.  Our  output  totals  our  export  levels 
which  have  simply  doubled  in  the  last  6  years.  Our  productivity 
performance,  all  of  these  things  are  powerful  evidence  of  the  strong 
and  increasingly  strong  state  of  American  manufacturing. 

Relevant  to  this  committee  is  the  obvious,  I  think.  This  manufac- 
turing could  not  have  attained  and  maintained  its  current  state  of 
strength  without  a  very  good  workforce.  We  do  not  come,  therefore, 
to  talk  about  the  important  subject  of  skills  as  a  plea  to  you  to  help 
us  rise  from  our  own  ashes.  The  perception  is  that  we  are  in  our 
ashes.  I  am  here  to  try  to  reverse  that  perception.  But,  instead,  be- 
cause we  think  that  the  focus  on  skills  could  importantly  be  a  way 
of  building  on  the  strong  foundation  manufacturing  has  helped  to 
establish  for  itself  over  the  last  many  years. 

As  I  arrived  at  the  National  Association  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  little  over  3  years  ago,  staff  there  was  finding  that  increas- 
ingly our  own  members  were  concerned,  however,  despite  what  I 
just  said,  about  the  need  for  skills,  the  difficulty  in  finding  them. 
And  in  surveys  that  were  being  conducted  at  the  time  I  arrived 
they  were  finding  as  well  that  small  and  medium  manufacturers 
were  reporting  that  the  biggest  obstacle  many  of  them  often  faced 
to  the  introduction  of  new  technologies  in  their  own  workplace  was 
the  uncertainty  about  the  ability  of  their  current  workers  to 
present  the  skills  necessary  to  operate  those  technologies. 

With  a  sense  that  we  could  help  our  members  address  and  re- 
solve their  concerns,  the  NAM  embarked  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago  in  direct  partnership  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  partner- 
ship which  continues  in  the  new  administration,  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  program  which  could  be  directly  useful  to  our  own  mem- 
bers as  they  set  about  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  their  own  current 
workers. 

We  have  discovered  that  education  and  training  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  a  company  can  make  in  order  to  stay  competitive 
in  today's  global  economy.  And  through  the  partnership  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  we  are  working  hard  to  share  this  knowledge 
across  all  manufacturing  sectors. 

As  part  of  the  project,  we  have  looked  for  success  stories 
throughout  the  NAM  on  how  companies  have  changed  the  way 
they  work  and  created  new  tools  to  move  towards  high-perform- 
ance workplaces.  We  have  asked  our  members  who  have  had  suc- 
cess— and  for  some  of  them  the  success  has  really  been  great,  dra- 
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matic — to   help   those   who   have   not   implemented   programs   of 
worker  training  so  they  can  also  be  the  best  of  the  best. 

And  I  have  attached  to  the  testimony  I  have  submitted  to  the 
committee  a  description  of  our  program  and  of  our  progress  so  far. 
We  are  really  quite  excited  about  the  potential  of  this  program. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has,  I  suppose,  been  in  about  15  cities,  first  conducting  research 
which  we  conducted  both  with  CEOs  and  with  workers,  with  work- 
ers who  were  organized  and  not  organized,  in  focus  groups  and  dis- 
cussion panels  that  we  held  around  the  country. 

And  we  are  trying  to  apply  in  our  program  the  lessons  that  we 
have  learned  in  that  research  and  in  the  early  efforts  to  try  to  turn 
that  research  into  a  successful  program  that  would  put  CEOs,  who, 
as  I  said,  have  mounted  successful  programs,  together  with  CEOs 
who  understand  that  they  need  to  but  don't  really  know  where  to 
begin  so  that  they  may  learn  from  each  other.  And  those  who  want 
to  mount  programs  can  learn  from  the  trial  and  error  experience 
of  those  who  have  done  so. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  turn  to  the  skills  standards  in  Title 
IV  of  the  bill.  We  applaud  your  efforts  to  focus  attention  on  the 
development  of  voluntary  national  occupational  skill  standards. 
They  can  be  a  common  language  for  jobs  and  for  training,  and  they 
can  be  the  building  block  of  jobs. 

The  old  way  of  looking  at  training  was  to  look  at  the  number  of 
years  it  took  to  attain  a  skill.  We  understand  now  that  what  is 
really  important  is  not  how  long  it  takes  but  how  well  the  skill  is 
attained.  We  know  that  everybody  learns  in  a  different  way,  some 
in  classic  teaching  situations,  some  by  reading  and  some  by  doing. 
We  must  have  a  system  that  is  flexible  enough  to  get  credit  for 
skills  learned  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  we  all  have  to  agree  on  a 
common  language  of  what  those  skills  are. 

Skill  standards  need  to  be  based  on  jobs  broadly  defined.  We  no 
longer  need  to  have  jobs  broken  down  into  thousands  of  subgroups 
the  way  that  we  have  done  increasingly  over  the  past  century. 
Workers  must  be  able  to  learn  a  broad  base  of  skills  using  skill 
standards  as  a  guide. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  past  the  private  sector  has  not  system- 
atically arranged,  specified  or  provided  adequate  occupational  skills 
information  for  industrjrwide  use  for  public  education  and  training 
systems.  With  increasing  competitiveness  in  the  modern  workforce, 
this  initiative  could  begin  to  fill  that  need,  and  we  at  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  know  that  a  world-class  workforce  is 
critical  to  U.S.  economic  vitality. 

That  is  why  I  am  here,  to  commend  the  process  of  building  part- 
nerships and  structures  to  identify  the  skills  required  in  a  world- 
class  workforce.  This  effort  is  timely.  The  technology  and  informa- 
tion age  has  given  us  new  tools  and  new  challenges  to  make  work 
more  productive.  Yet  the  majority  of  America's  workforce,  despite 
excellent  strides  in  the  past  few  years,  is  designed  and  our  labor 
force  often  educated  for  the  mass  production  segmented  work 
models  of  the  past. 

Based  in  large  measure  on  what  we  at  NAM  have  learned  from 
our  own  beginnings,  through  a  partnership  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  a  program  for  our  members,  I  underscore  the  Associa- 
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tion's  support  for  this  initiative  to  attempt  to  design  and  set  na- 
tional, voluntary  industry-based  efforts  to  identify  needed  employee 
competencies  and  skill  standards.  Such  efforts  can  be  the  underpin- 
ning of  the  high-performance  workplace  and  are  crucial  to  a  world- 
class  workforce. 

We  do  have  some  concerns,  however,  about  the  current  language 
in  Title  IV.  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  you  and  hope  the  com- 
mittee can  clarify  some  of  these  issues  and  rework  the  language  ap- 
propriately so  that  this  measure  can  receive  good  and  widespread 
industry  support. 

And  the  effort,  I  would  stress,  must  be  industry  led.  Although 
others  are  needed  to  make  this  a  team  effort  with  other  constituen- 
cies, a  clear  signal,  we  believe,  must  be  sent  to  business  that  it  is  in 
the  forefront  of  this  effort.  Without  that  signal,  voluntary  stand- 
ards won't  work.  As  Mr.  Tucker  suggested,  industry  will  decide  it 
should  have  stayed  in  bed. 

Industry  must  use  these  standards.  It  must  lead  in  setting  them. 
Without  that,  a  wholly  false  bottom  structure  will  be  created  that 
simply  will  be  ignored.  Other  countries  have  faced  similar  prob- 
lems and  faced  failure  when  voluntary  standards  are  not  industry 
led. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  the  following  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider as  changes  in  the  language  of  Title  IV: 

First,  that  the  chair  of  the  board  is  described  in  Title  IV  as  being 
an  industry-based  individual,  at  least  for  the  first  term. 

That  the  board  itself  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  representa- 
tives from  business  and  industry  trade  associations  and  that  work- 
ers, both  union  and  nonunion,  be  included. 

We  also  suggest  that  one-half  of  the  education  component  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  community-type  colleges. 

We  propose  that  the  functions  of  the  board  be  defined  so  it  is 
clear  that  its  job  is  only  to  define  the  industry  clusters  and  set  the 
criteria  and  processes  for  how  industry  standards  should  be  devel- 
oped. At  no  time  should  the  board  itself  set  standards.  All  activities 
of  the  board  should  be  nonbinding  and  voluntary.  All  promulgation 
of  standards  should  come  from  industry  clusters.  The  board  should 
endorse  only  that  proper  criteria  and  processes  have  been  followed. 
The  board  should  oversee  the  process,  help  keep  chaos  out  of  the 
system,  but  never  mandate. 

All  certificates  of  mastery  should  be  issued  by  the  industry  clus- 
ters in  partnership  with  community  colleges. 

Any  system  to  periodically  revise  and  update  skill  standards  and 
assessment  and  certification  systems  should  be  clearly  understood 
and  should  be  industry-led. 

A  sunset  provision  we  would  recommend  should  be  included  and 
that  this  process  require  congressional  reauthorization  in  3  to  5 
years.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  grand  experiment,  but  it  might  not 
work,  and  if  it  doesn't  it  should  be  ended  and  something  else 
should  be  tried. 

And,  finally,  we  understand  there  is  amended  language  on  the 
civil  rights  section  in  Title  IV.  I  have  looked  at  it.  I  am  no  lawyer. 
It  seems  to  say  that  business  cannot  rely  on  the  skills  standard,  as- 
sessment or  certification  system  in  any  civil  rights  proceeding.  The 
reality  is  that  small  business  will  rely  on  it.  This  language,  as  well 
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as  that  pertaining  to  methods  for  vaUdating  the  fairness,  unneces- 
sarily burdens  Title  IV,  which  has  as  its  major  focus  the  develop- 
ment of  a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations. 

We  believe  it  is  in  no  one's  interest  to  revisit  the  many  contro- 
versial issues  debated  during  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991.  The  principles  of  that  Act,  no  more  and  no  less,  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  Title  IV  to  the  extent  that  provisions  relating  to  civil 
rights  issues  go  further.  We  believe  those  provisions  should  be 
stricken. 

Voluntary  skill  standards  could  benefit  all  U.S.  industries  and 
workforces.  They  could  help  to  change  the  way  we  understand 
work  and  give  U.S.  workers  great  new  opportunities.  They  can  en- 
courage more  companies,  large  and  small,  to  create  high-perform- 
ance workplaces,  to  increase  company  productivity  and  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  all  industry. 

At  the  NAM  we  are  optimistic  that  the  Congress  can  respond  to 
our  concerns  and  to  our  hopes,  that  appropriate  industry-led  volun- 
tary standards  can  help  us  all  move  to  high  performance  work- 
places for  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Baroody  follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE  8DMMARY 

The  NAM  supports  the  establishment  of  voluntary  national 
skilW  standards.  We  believe  they  are  the  common  language  for  jobs 
and  training:  the  building  blocks  of  jobs.  We  no  longer  need  jobs 
to  be  broken  down  into  thousands  of  sub-cfroups  the  way  they  have 
been  for  100  years.  Workers  need  to  be  able  to  learn  broad-based 
skills  using  skill  standards  as  a  guide.  We  believe  organizing 
voluntary  industry-based  skill  standards  encourages  high- 
performance  workplaces.  We  believe  skill  standards  would  be  of 
particular  value  to  small  and  medivun-sized  firms.  Benefits  to  such 
firms  include  ready  access  to  benchmarking  data,  skill  analysis 
tools,  and  training  that  reflects  industry  needs.  Employees  would 
also  benefit,  with  skills  needed  to  speed  the  conversion  to  high 
performance  work.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  U.S.  workforce  that  is  truly  world  class. 

There  are,  however,  key  portions  of  Title  IV  of  S.846  that 
need  to  be  improved.  We  recommend  that: 

•  the  chair  of  the  board  as  described  in  Title  IV  be  an 
industry-based  individual  for  the  first  term. 

•  the  board  itself  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  representatives 
from  business  and  industry  trade  associations  and  that 
workers,  both  union  and  non-union,  be  included.  We  also 
recommend  that  one-half  of  the  education  component  be  composed 
of  representatives  from  community- type  colleges. 

•  the  board  only  identify  industry  clusters  and  set  the  criteria 
and  process  for  standard  setting.    All  promulgation  of 
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standards  must  cone  from  industry  clusters.  The  board  should 
only  endorse  that  proper  criteria  and  processes  have  been 
followed.  The  board  should  oversee  the  process  but  never 
mandate . 

•  all  certificates  of  mastery  be  issued  by  the  industry  clusters 
in  partnership  with  community  colleges. 

•  any  system  to  "periodically  revise  and  update  skill  standards 
and  assessment  and  certification  systems"  be  clearly 
understood  and  industry- led. 

•  a  sunset  provision  be  included,  that  this  process  require 
congressional  reauthorization  in  three  to  five  years.  This  is 
a  grand  experiment.  If  it  doesn't  work,  let's  end  it  and  try 
something  else. 

•  The  amended  language  on  the  civil-rights  section  seems  to  say 
that  businesses  cannot  rely  on  a  skill  standard,  assessment  or 
certification  system  in  any  civil  rights  proceeding.  The 
reality  is  that  small  business  will  rely  on  it.  This 
language,  as  well  as  that  pertaining  to  "methods  for 
validating  the  fairness,"  unnecessarily  burdens  Title  IV, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  a  voluntary 
national  system  of  skill  standards  and  certifications. 

We  believe  that  these  changes  will  be  an  important  signal  to 
industry  that  this  is  a  process  in  which  it  should  fully 
participate.  Without  these  clear  signals  and  an  industry 
leadership  posit:ion,  it  could  become  a  process  doomed  before  it  is 
begun.  That  would  be  unfortunate  because  the  opportiinities  are 
immense . 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  E.  BAROODY 

SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  POLICY  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  H.R.1820,  GOALS  2000:  THE  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT  OF  1993. 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Michael  Baroody,  and  I  am  Senior 
Vice  President,  Policy  and  Communications  Division  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  today  on 
Title  IV  of  H.R.1820  —  the  skills  standards  portion  of  Goals  2000: 
The  Educate  America  Act  of  1993. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  summarize  my  statement  and 
request  that  it  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  the  NAM,  in  a  special  partnership  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  have  spent  the  last  two  years  travelling 
around  the  country  conducting  focus  groups  with  executives  and 
workers.  Without  question,  we  have  discovered  that  education  and 
training  is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  company  can  make  in  order 
to  stay  competitive  in  today's  global  economy.  We  are  working  hard 
to  share  this  knowledge  across  all  manufacturing  sectors.  As  part 
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of  this  project,  we  have  looked  for  "success  stories"  throughout 
the  NAM  on  how  companies  have  changed  the  way  they  work,  and 
created  new  tools  to  move  toward  high  performance.  We  have  asked 
our  members  who  have  had  success  to  help  those  who  have  not 
implemented  programs  so  that  they  can  also  be  the  "best  of  the 
best."  I  have  attached  to  this  testimony  a  description  of  that 
program  and  our  progress  to  date. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  turn  to  the  skills  standards  in 
Title  IV  of  S.&46.  We  applaud  your  efforts  to  focus  attention  on 
the  development  of  voluntary  national  occupational  skill  standards. 
Occupational  skills  standards  are  a  common  language  for  jobs  and 
for  training;  they  are  the  building  blocks  of  jobs.  The  old  way  of 
looking  at  training  was  to  look  at  the  number  of  years  it  took  to 
attain  a  skill.  We  understand  now  that  all  that  is  important  is 
the  skill  attained.  We  know  that  everyone  learns  in  a  different 
way  —  some  in  a  classic  teaching  situation,  some  by  reading  and 
some  by  doing.  We  must  have  a  system  flexible  enough  to  get  credit 
for  skills  learned  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  we  all  have  to  agree 
on  a  common  language  of  what  those  skills  are.  That's  what  skills 
standards  are  all  about  to  me.  They  need  to  be  based  on  jobs, 
broadly  defined.  We  no  longer  need  jobs  broken  down  into  thousands 
of  sub-groups  the  way  we  have  done  for  the  past  100  years.  Workers 
must  be  able  to  learn  a  broad  base  of  skills  using  skill  standards 
as  a  guide.  We  recognize  that,  in  the  past,  the  private  sector  has 
not  systematically  arranged,   specified  or  provided  adequate 
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occupational  skills  information  for  industrywide  use  for  public 
education  and  training  systems.  With  increasing  competitiveness  in 
the  modern  workforce,  this  initiative  could  begin  to  fill  that  need 
—  and  we  at  the  NAM  know  that  a  world-class  workforce  is  critical 
to  U.S.  economic  vitality  in  global  markets.  That's  why  I'm  here 
to  commend  this  process  to  build  partnerships  and  structures  to 
identify  the  sl^ills  required  in  a  world-class  workforce. 

This  effort  is  timely.  The  technology  and  information  age  has 
given  us  new  tools  —  and  new  challenges  —  to  make  work  more 
productive.  Yet  the  majority  of  America's  workforce  —  despite 
excellent  strides  in  the  past  few  years  —  is  designed  and  our 
labor  force  edu::ated  for  the  mass-production,  segmented-work  models 
of  the  past. 

The  world's  leading  companies,  however,  are  bolstering 
productivity  growth  by  creating  "high-performance  work 
organizations"  that  focus  on  continuous  improvement  of  work 
processes.  In  s-.uch  workplaces,  highly  skilled  people  use  effective 
training,  teamwork,  technology  and  information  tools  to  achieve 
major  strides  in  product  innovation,  quality,  customer 
responsiveness  and  time-to-market.  Employees  in  such  work 
organizations  are  involved  decision-makers.  Management  layers 
disappear  and  bureaucracy  decreases.  Front-line  employees'  skills 
increase  as  they  assume  many  tasks  formerly  reserved  for  managers. 
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"High-performance  work  organizations"  structured  this  way 
reguire  a  highly  skilled  workforce.  They  must  be  eguipped  with 
basic  skills  and  have  content  knowledge.  In  high-performance 
workplaces,  employees  in  virtually  every  job  function  must  be  able 
to  meJce  wise  decisions,  use  technology  and  manage  information 
adeptly,  communicate  effectively  and  work  in  teams  toward  common 
goals  —  and  do  so  at  levels  of  competency  benchmarked  to  world 
standards  of  excellence. 

Based  on  what  we've  learned  in  the  context  of  our  project 
about  high  performance  skills,  I  xinderscore  the  NAM'S  support  for 
this  initiative  to  design  and  set  national,  voluntary  industry- 
based  efforts  to  identify  needed  employee  competencies  and  skill 
standards.  Such  efforts  are  the  underpinning  of  the  high 
performance  workplace  and  are  crucial  to  a  world-class  workforce. 

We  do  have  some  concerns,  however,  about  the  current  language 
in  Title  IV  of  S.846.  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  you  and  hope 
the  committee  can  clarify  some  of  these  issues  and  rework  the 
language  appropriately  so  that  this  measure  can  receive  good 
business  support. 

This  effort  must  be  industry-led.  And  although  others  are 
needed  to  make  this  a  teeun  effort  with  other  constituencies,  a 
clear  signal  must  be  sent  to  business  that  it  is  in  the  forefront 
of  this  effort.   Without  that  signal,  voluntary  standards  cannot 
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work.  Industry  must  use  these  standards.  It  must  create  them  and 
be  in  control.  Without  that,  a  hollow,  false-bottomed  structure 
will  be  createtr  that  will  not  be  used.  Other  countries  have  faced 
similar  problems  and  faced  failure  when  voluntary  standards  are  not 
industry-led.  To  come  to  the  party,  we  must  organize  it. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  — 

•  that  the  chair  of  the  board  as  described  in  Title  IV  be  an 
industry-based  individual  for  the  first  term. 

•  that  the  board  itself  be  composed  of  a  majority  of 
representatives  from  business  and  industry  trade  associations 
and  that  workers,  both  union  and  non-union,  be  included.  We 
also  suggest  that  one-half  of  the  education  component  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  community-type  colleges. 

•  that  the  functions  of  the  board  be  defined  so  it  is  clear  that 
its  job  is  only  to  define  the  industry  clusters  and  set  the 
criteria  and  processes  for  how  industry  standards  should  be 
developed.  At  no  time  should  it  set  standards.  All 
activities  of  the  board  should  be  totally  non-binding  and 
voluntary.  All  promulgation  of  standards  must  come  from 
industry  clusters.  The  board  should  endorse  only  that  proper 
criteria  and  processes  have  been  followed.  The  board  should 
oversee  the  process,  help  keep  chaos  out  of  the  system,  but 
never  mandate. 

•  that  all  certificates  of  mastery  be  issued  by  the  industry 
clusters  in  partnership  with  community  colleges. 

•  that  any  system  to  "periodically  revise  and  update  skill 
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standards  and  assessment  and  certification  systems"  be  clearly 
understood  and  industry- led. 

•  that  a  sunset  provision  be  included  and  that  this  process 
require  congressional  reauthorization  in  three  to  five  years. 
This  is  a  grand  experiment.  If  it  doesn't  work,  let's  end  it 
and  try  something  else. 

•  finally,  we  understand  there  is  amended  language  on  the  civil- 
rights  section  of  Title  IV.  I  have  looked  at  it  but  am  not  a 
lawyer.  It  seems  to  say  that  businesses  cannot  rely  on  a 
skill  standard,  assessment  or  certification  system  in  any 
civil-rights  proceeding.  The  reality  is  that  small  business 
will  rely  on  it.  This  language,  as  well  as  that  pertaining  to 
"methods  for  validating  the  fairness,"  unnecessarily  burdens 
Title  IV,  which  has  as  its  major  focus  the  development  of  a 
voluntary  national  system  of  skill  standards  and 
certifications.  It  is  in  no  one's  interest  to  revisit  the 
many  controversial  issues  debated  during  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  principles  of  that  act  —  no  more,  no 
less  —  should  be  applicable  to  Title  IV  to  the  extent  that 
provisions  relating  to  civil  rights  issues  go  further,  those 
provisions  should  be  stricken. 

Voluntary  skill  standards  could  benefit  all  U.S.  industries 
and  workforces.  They  could  change  the  way  we  understand  work  and 
give  U.S.  workeirs  great  new  opportunities.  They  can  encourage  more 
companies,  large  and  small,  to  create  "high-performance  workplaces" 
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to  increase  company  productivity  and  enhance  the  competitiveness  of 
all  industry.  They  can  increase  opportunity,  create  clear  career 
path  options  and  motivate  students  who  will  know  they  are  pursuing 
skills  through  education  and  job  training  that  are  needed  in  the 
workforce.  We  at  the  NAM  are  optimistic  that  the  Congress  can 
respond  to  our  concerns,  as  well  as  to  our  hopes,  that  appropriate 
industry-led  voluntary  standards  —  our  new  common  language  of  jobs 
—  can  help  us  all  move  to  high  performance  and  lead  the  world 
economy  in  manufacturing  productivity  and  performance.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 
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Preface 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (NAM)  believes  that  America 's  economic  well-being 
and  competitive  posture  in  the  world  is  tied  to  how  well  it  manages  its  human  resources.  For 
American  manufacturers,  remaining  competitive  in  global  markets  will  depend  increasingly  on  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the  nation 's  workforce.  The  task  is  impressive.   The  new  American 
workplace  will  look  vastly  different.  Changing  demographics— fewer  entrants  into  the  workforce, 
an  aging  population,  increased  immigration,  growing  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity — combined  with 
the  increased  complexity  of  the  workplace  have  made  training  and  education  of  all  American 
workers  a  critical  necessity.  Quality-driven  changes  with  empowered  teams  that  flatten  hierarchies 
and  provide  greater  autonomy  for  the  workforce,  have  translated  into  highly  skilled  workers  who 
are  responsible  for  their  own  productivity.  This  is  essential  to  manufacturing  success. 

Our  major  trade  competitors  provide  more  and  higher  quality  worker  training  artd  basic  education 
than  the  U.S.  In  other  countries,  training  and  education  on  the  job  is  seen  as  a  permanent  on-going 
need — a  contirmous  learning  environment  is  the  norm,  not  the  exception.  On  the  whole,  young 
Americans  have  lower  academic  capabilities  than  those  in  many  other  industrialized  countries. 
More  than  ever,  the  U.S.  workforce  is  in  direct  competition  to  those  in  other  industrialized  nations. 
The  less  our  workers  are  able  to  compete,  the  more  our  iruhstrial  competitiveness  and  living 
standard  will  fall 

Clearly,  in  the  long  run,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  improve  the  education  system.  This  is  absolutely 
vital  to  our  nation 's  success.   Yet,  people  at  work  today  will  comprise  a  majority  of  the  workforce 
over  most  of  the  next  two  decades.   Therefore,  their  training  will  have  the  greatest  effect  on  current 
natiorml  competitiveness.  Improving  our  schools  and  training  displaced  and  hard-to-serve 
unemployed  has  been  the  focal  point  for  the  national  debate  on  these  issues.  Only  recently  have 
policymakers  turned  their  attention  to  the  training  and  education  needs  of  employed  workers. 

From  the  beginning,  we  believed  this  was  an  important  place  for  the  NAM  to  focus  its  workforce 
readiness  efforts — a  place  where  we  could  have  a  special  impact.  High  performance  work  creates 
challenges  for  employers  trying  to  make  a  transition  from  traditional  mass  production  to  new  work 
systems.  In  response  to  these  challenges,  we  have  made  a  commitment  to  help  American 
manufacturers  develop  policies  and  practices  that  will  facilitate  and  encourage  this  transition, 
through  updating  and  upgrading  the  skills  of  current  workers.  The  following  report  discusses  the 
results  of  our  current  efforts  to  assist  companies  in  meeting  specific  challenges  to  achieving  high 
performance  workplaces  in  America 's  maimfacturing  sector.   We  will  continue  to  move  ahead 
vigorously  as  we  learn  more  about  the  changing  American  workplace. 

A  final  word:  One  of  the  strongest  impressions  we  took  from  the  project  was  an  intense  and 
overwhelming  pride  that  employers  have  in  making  fundamental  changes  in  how  work  and 
organizations  are  structured.   To  a  significant  extent,  workers  also  felt  a  personal  pride  in  their 
willingness  to  work  hard  and  to  learn.  If  given  the  right  training,  they  believed,  American  workers 
were  second  to  none.   We  agree. 
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I.  Executive  Summary 


Creating  high  performance  woriqilaces  with  the  goal  of  improving  the 
quality  of  products  and  services  demands  a  much  more  highly  skilled 
and  empowered  work  force  than  we  currently  have.  Updating  and 
upgrading  the  skills  of  current  workers  combined  with  reorganizing 
work  systems  to  achieve  globally  competitive  levels  of  productivity  is 
a  fundamental  challenge  facing  corporate  America  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond.  To  help  manufacturers  achieve  high  performance 
workplaces,  information  and  technical  assistance  is  needed  to  motivate 
senior  management  to  action  and  provide  them  with  proven  strat^es 
for  getting  started  and  sustaining  progress. 


A.  Purpose 


In  light  of  these  needsi  the  National  Association  (^'Manufacturers  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  formed  a  public/private  partnership  to 
encourage  small,  medium  and  large  manufacturers  to  create  high 
performance  work  environments  Launched  in  November  1991,  this 
joint  project,  "A  Partnership  in  Work  Force  Readiness",  set  out  to 
develop  and  implement  an  dfective  strategy  to  provide  a  continuing 
source  o£  information  and  technical  assistance  targeted  to  CEOs  and 
other  senior  executives. 

The  project  conducted  a  series  of  focus  groups  designed  to  assess 
wor1q>lace  attitudes  and  work  force  needs  from  CEO  and  worker 
perspectives  and  two  pilot  workshops  designed  to  provide  technical 
assistance  responsive  to  those  defined  needs.  This  report  describes 
efforts  to  date,  key  findings  and  next  steps  toward  implementing  the 
goal  of  the  project 


B.  Themes 


The  following  cross-cutting  themes  emerged  from  the  focus  groups 
aod  workshops: 

•  CEOs  are  rethinking  the  processes  around  which  work  is  organized 
and  incorporating  the  principles  of  total  quality  systems.  Some  are 
just  getting  started,  while  others  are  well  along  the  way.  CEOs 
demonstrate  substantial  knowledge  of  the  new  total  quality 
management  methods.  They  view  the  use  of  teams  and  empowering 
front  line  workers  as  key  elements  in  restructuring  work  toward 
increased  efficiency  and  productivity. 

•  CEOs  agree  that  U.S  manufacturers  are  changing,  but  perhaps  at 
half  the  speed  necessary  to  remain  competitive.  The  "re-culturing" 
necessary  for  high  performance  is  a  very  slow  process,  often 
impeded  more  by  management,  especially  first-line  supervisors, 
than  by  worker  resistance. 
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•  Management  articulates  a  sense  of  optimism  about  their  ability  to 
compete  and  prosper  in  the  future.  Workers,  however,  feel 
powerless  to  contrd  thdr  economic  futures,  do  not  feel  secure  in 
their  jobs,  and  are  generally  apprehensive  about  the  future.  They 
know  that  promises  of  lifetime  employment  are  no  longer  possible. 

•  There  is  a  disconnection  between  employer  and  worker  perceptions 
about  the  benefits  ofcreating  a  high  performance  workplace.  Trust, 
based  on  honest  and  open  communication,  emerges  as  a  key 
pre-condition  for  quality  efforts  to  work  over  the  long  nm. 

•  CEOs  recognize  the  importance  of  training,  especially 
occupation-specific  skills  training  to  match  improving  technology, 
but  are  generally  cautious  about  general  education  programs.  CEOs 
are  less  clear  on  the  importance  of  training  in  higher  order  skills 
such  as  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving  to  support 
restructuring  of  work  through  empowered  workteams.  Thus,  less 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  type  of  training  and  education  needed 
to  ensure  the  success  of  empowerment.  Yet,  workers  see  the  value 
of  all  training  as  a  way  to  ensure  job  security  and  company  loyalty. 

•  CEOs  believe  that  there  must  be  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  way  in 
which  the  public  views  manufacturing  and  manufacturing  jobs  in 
order  for  them  to  attract  and  retain  the  talent  they  need  to  support 
quality  improvements. 


C.  Key  Elements  for  Success 


The  focus  groups  and  workshops  conducted  to  date  demcmstrate  tiiat 
the  key  elements  for  success  in  creating  a  high  performance  workplace 
include  the  following: 

•  Motivated,  committed  and  sustained  leadership  at  the  top,  and  all 
levels  of  management  including  first-line  supervisors,  must  be 
fostered. 

•  Enhanced  communication  geared  toward  achieving  the  mutual  trust 
and  shared  goals  between  workers  and  management  is  needed  to 
support  empowerment.  A  clear,  positive  respcmse  to  the  worker's 
question — "what's  in  it  for  me?" — is  critical. 

•  Increased  investment  in  training  is  needed  to  permit  changed  work 
systems  and  product  quality  improvements  to  provide  their  ultimate 
benefits  to  the  company  and  the  worker.  Training  must  be  related 
to  business  goals,  technological  changes  and  work  restructuring  in 
order  to  succeed. 

•  Business,  labor  and  government  must  work  together  to  improve  the 
schools,  support  the  changes  taking  place  in  manufacturing, 
encourage  innovation  and  avoid  unnecessary  government 
costs/burdens  to  business. 
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Enthusiasm  and  optimism  about  getting  started  or  improving  cuirent 
efToits  characterized  the  perceptions  of  CEOs  at  both  the  focus  groups 
and  workshops.  However,  technical  assistance  and 
information-sharing  networks  aie  needed  to  support  sudi  efToits. 
Project  efforts  to  date  suggest  that  creating  opportunities  for 
CEO-to-CEO  exchanges  of  information  and  technical  assistance  and 
encouraging  significant  expansion  of  these  exchanges  nationwide 
provide  the  best  vehicles  for  helping  companies  make  these  changes. 


D.  Next  Steps 


Keeping  pace  with  technological  changes,  the  reorganization  of  work 
and  training  and  education  are  inextricably  linked  to  achieving 
productivity,  quality  and  flexibility  in  the  workplace.  R^aining  and 
retaining  global  competitiveness  in  the  manufacturing  sector  are 
dependent  on  companies  successfully  creating  high  performance  work 
environments  based  on  these  three  ingredients. 

The  project  will  continue  refming  its  strategy  for  developing  and 
implementing  a  continuous  source  of  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  CEOs  me^  these  challenges.  More  focus  groups 
and  workshops  will  be  held  in  1993  to  reflne  the  models  developed  to 
date. 

The  workshops — used  as  a  vehicle  for  providing  CEO-to-CEO 
technical  assistance — must  continue  to  tackle  the  cross-cutting  issues 
and  strategies  concerning: 

•  The  improvement  of  communication  between  workers  and 
management. 

•  The  continuous  development  and  upgrading  of  worker  skills. 

•  The  empowennent  of  front-line  workers  to  use  those  enhanced 
skills. 

•  The  total  commitment  to  quality  in  all  products  and  processes 
needed  to  achieve  sustainable  benefits. 

Findings  to  date  will  be  used  to  refine  approaches  to  these  topics. 
Additional  focus  groups  will  be  tailored  to  further  the  research  base 
around  which  technical  assistance  is  designed  for  delivery  through 
these  workshops.  And,  fmally,  this  technical  assistance  program  will 
be  institutionalized  for  nationwide  dissemination. 


H.  Project  Overview 
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American  industry's  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  our 
products  and  services  demands  a  highly  skilled  and  empowered  work 
force.  Updating  and  upgrading  the  skills  of  current  workers  is  a 
fundamental  challenge  facing  corporate  America  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond.  Assisting  manufacturers  with  this  challenge  spawned  the 
devdopment  of  a  partnership  project  between  the  National  Assodation 
ofManufacturers  (NAM)  and  the  U.  S.  Department  ofLabor  (USDOL). 
Herein,  we  briefly  describe  the  needs  and  provide  an  overview  of  the 
project.  The  remainder  of  this  rqxMl  documents  project  findings  and 
next  steps,  and  concludes  with  some  fmal  thoughts. 


A.  The  Needs 


Training  and  Changing 
Work  Systems 


More  than  half  the  manufacturers  surveyed  by  the  NAM  in  1991 
reported  major  worker  skills  defidoides  in  basic  math,  reading  and 
problem-solving.  Twenty-five  percent  said  they  couldn't  upgrade 
product  quality  because  thdr  workers  lacked  the  needed  skills  to  utilize 
new  technologies.  Thirty  percent  said  they  couldn't  reorganize  work 
activities  because  wcM-kers  couldn't  learn  new  jobs.  This  lack  of  basic 
skills  is  not  only  jeopardizing  workers'  opportunities  for  employment 
mobility  and  success,  but  also  seriously  damaging  technolc^cal 
advancement,  productivity  and  quality  improvements  within 
American  companies. 

Though  businesses  spend  more  than  $30  billion  a  year  on  education 
and  training  programs,  most  American  companies  have  underinvested 
in  workplace  education  for  years  compared  to  our  key  competitors 
around  the  worid.  According  to  the  American  Sodety  for  Training  and 
Development,  only  one  out  of  fourteen  American  workers  has  recdved 
any  formal  training  from  an  employer.  Furthermore,  the  investment  is 
uneven  with  larger  amounts  going  to  professionals  and  managers 
rather  than  front-line  workers 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  U.S.  companies  must  expand  thdr  efPMts 
to  ensure  that  workers  have  the  necessary  skills  and  education  to 
perform  quality  work,  keep  pace  with  changing  technologies  and 
enable  America  to  remain  competitive  as  we  move  into  the  next 
century. 

Some  of  today's  most  competitive  manufacturing  companies,  such  as 
Motorola,  Inc.  and  Xerox  Corporation,  have  automated,  high-wage 
and  quality-conscious  plants  with  a  decentralized  managemoit  system. 
Many  smaller,  less  recognizable  companies  are  taking  similar  dramatic 
steps.  The  days  of  factory  workers  performing  only  menial,  repetitive 
tasks  are  in  the  past  for  these  firms.  Companies  in  tfie  service  industry, 
too,  such  as  Federal  Express,  are  challenging  woricers  more  than  ever 
to  help  achieve  ambitious  corporate  quality  goals. 
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Workers  in  these  high  peffonnance  workplaces  must  be  able  to 
cominunicate  with  each  other,  work  in  teams,  write  a  memo  and  run  a 
meeting.  They  must  know  more  sophisticated  math  to  operate, 
reprogram  and  make  repairs  to  computers  and  robots.  The  workers  of 
tomorrow  need  to  be  empowered  with  higher  skills,  greater  flexibility 
and  risk-taking  abilities  to  actually  stop  a  production  line,  solve 
problems  and  make  decisions. 

Companies  will  hayc  to  get  more  involved  if  they  want  to  win  in  the 
global  marketplace  of  the  1 990s  and  beyond.  Clearly,  one  of  the  most 
important  ways  corporate  America  can  contribute  to  strengthening  our 
manufacturing  and  our  economy's  future  is  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
strengthening  the  skills  and  education  of  the  American  work  force. 


CreaHhgHigh 
Performance  Workplaces 


B.  The  Project 


In  light  of  these  needs,  the  National  Association  (^'Manufactures  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  formed  a  private/public  partnership  to 
encourage  small,  medium  and  large  manufacturers  to  create  high 
performance  work  environments.  This  joint  project,  "A  Partnership 
in  Work  Force  Readiness",  was  launched  in  November  1991  Its 
purpose  is  to  develop  and  implement  an  effective  strategy  to  ensure 
employers  a  continuing  source  of  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  achieve  worker  readiness  and  high  performance  workplaces. 

The  project  charter  signed  by  the  President  of  the  NAM  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  further  established  the  following  specific  goal, 
objectives  and  approach  to  guide  project  dTorts  and  to  motivate  CEO 
participation  in  project  activities. 


To  encourage  small,  medium  and  large  manufacturers 
to  create  a  high  performance  work  environment  by 
investing  in  the  education  and  training  of  their  human 
resources  and  empowering  them  to  make  decisions 
that  will  make  the  manufacturers  more  gk>t>ally 
competitive. ' 


Goal 


To  assess  workplace  attitudes  and  work  force  needs 
through  a  series  of  focus  groups  in  geographically 
dispersed  areas,  with  CEOs  and  emptoyees  of 
manufacturing  firms. " 

'To  design  and  deliver  pilot  workshops  for  CEOs  from 
the  manufacturing  sector  to  sfmwcase  innovative 
training  and  educational  programs,  and  new  ways  of 
organizing  work. ' 


Objectives 
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Approach  This  prefect  targeted  its  efifcxts  toward  soliciting  the  views  and 

addressing  the  needs  of  CEOs  as  expressed  by  CEOs,  making  its 
approach  unique  among  stmilar  projects.  This  approach  was  based  on 
the  philosophy  that  CEOs  are  die  only  ones  within  the  corpotate 
stiucture  who  can  tmly  bring  about  the  fundamental  changes  needed 
to  enhance  quality,  productivity,  worker  readiness  and  work  systems. 
Additionally,  very  little  was  available  in  the  literature  that 
systematically  documents  the  views  of  CEOs  on  these  important 
topics.  Hence,  focus  groups  and  woikshops  were  aimed  at  this  target 
audience. 

Findings  from  the  focus  group  research  drove  the  workshop  design  and 
content  Responsiveness  to  manufacturing  CEOs'  needs,  concerns  and 
respective  starting  points  was  of  paramount  importance  to  designing 
a  workshop  that  would  capture  their  attention,  motivate  them  to  action 
and  provide  them  with  the  ideas  and  tools  to  b^n  tackling  these 
critical  issues  for  themselves. 
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III.  Focus  Group  Research  and  Findings 


Fourteen  (14)  focus  groups — ten  (10)  with  employers,  two  (2)  with 
union  workers,  and  two  (2)  with  non-union  workers — ^were 
conducted  in  ten  (10)  different  locations  around  the  country  during 
March  and  April  1992.  Cities  selected  spanned  a  broad  range  of 
regional  perspectives  and  included: 


Atlanta,  GA 
Austin,  TX 
Boston,  MA 
Chicago,  IL 
Cleveland,  OH 


Denver,  CO 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
Reading,  PA 
Raleigh,  NC 
Seattle,  WA 


The  focus  group  research  was  designed  to: 

•  Explore  core  attitudes  of  both  management  and  workers  which 
helped  or  hindered  the  creation  of  high  performance  work 
environments. 

•  Assess  the  level  of  worker  training  and  education,  and 
restructuring  of  work  that  is  currently  ongoing,  including  the 
practices  used  by  companies  to  implement  changes 

•  Identify  those  linkages  or  resources  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  that  can  be  used  to  foster  training  and  education,  worker 
empowerment  and  work  reorganization. 

Four  key  cross-cutting  themes  emerged  from  both  worker  and  CEO 
focus  groups — to  increase  productivity  and  remain  competitive, 
manufacturing  must: 

•  Improve  communication  between  workers  and  management. 

•  Find  ways  to  continually  develop  and  upgrade  worker  skills. 

•  Empower  firont-line  workers  to  use  those  enhanced  skills. 

•  Make  a  total  commitment  to  quality  in  all  of  its  products  and 
processes. 

The  eleven  key  fmdings  from  which  these  themes  emerged  are 
presented  on  the  following  pages. 

The  focus  group  report,  "Work  Force  Readiness,  A 
Manufacturing  Perspective,  June  1992,"  provides  detailed 
fmdings  and  conclusions,  and  recaps  all  methodological  details  This 
report  is  available  through  the  NAM  and  the  Office  of  Work-Based 
Learning,  USDOL 


Objectives 


Themes 
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Eleven  Key  Findings 


All  CEO  groups  articulated  a  sense  of  optimism  about  their  ability  to  compete  and  prosper  in  the  fiiture. 
There  was  a  clear  sense  that  U.S.  manufkctuiing  companies  had  been  tested  over  the  last  decade  and  that 
those  who  had  survived  by  achievii^  a  customer-driven  /hi^  quality  focus  and  moving  to  an 
organization  which  involved  empowered  workers  would  remain  competitive.  CEOs  felt  that  they  had  in 
most  instances  "turned  the  coma'  and  were  veiy  optimistic  about  the  U.S.  manufacturing  sector  in 
general.  The  optimism  that  was  evidenced  by  most  employers  in  all  the  CEO  groups,  however,  was  not 
found  in  the  worker  groups.  In  contrast,  workers  did  not  fed  empowered  Although  many  had  seniority 
in  their  companies,  unless  they  were  highly  skilled  and  trained,  they  not  only  did  not  perceive 
themselves  as  secure  in  their  jobs  but  also  fdt  powerless  to  control  thdr  economic  futures.  They,  unlike 
the  CEOs,  generally  were  very  apprdiensive  about  the  future. 


There  was  a  clear  consensus  that  work  force  stability  is  critical  to  high  levds  of  productivity,  but  no  one 
fdt  that  promises  of  lifetime  employment  were  possible.  This  represoits  a  fundamental  attitude  change. 
The  fact  that  workers  do  not  have  a  presumption  of  lifelong  employment  appears  to  be  a  critical  factor 
in  designing  company  policy  in  order  to  motivate,  to  encourage  risk  taking,  to  reward  innovation,  to 
induce  loyalty  and  to  create  a  corporate  culture  in  which  high  performance  cm  the  factory  floor 
continues. 


All  groups  felt  that  the  school  systems  are  providing  ndther  adequate  basic  skills  nor  an  adequate 
understanding  of  business  and  die  necessary  work  ethic.  All  CEO  groups  realized  that  they  would  have 
to  bear  the  costs  of  remedial  education  and  training  as  part  of  dcnng  business  in  the  U.S.  And  most 
recognized  the  need  for  CEO/business  advocacy  in  the  community  for  education  reform.  All  groups  felt 
that  unless  something  radical  is  done,  the  schools  will  continue  to  fail  to  produce  educated,  employable 
workers 


All  executives  agreed  there  is  the  need  to  rethink  the  processes  around  which  work  is  organized  and  to 
incorporate  the  prindples  of  total  quality  systems.  They  argued  that  training  is  an  important,  but  not 
necessarily  suffident,  component  of  this  effort  Most  of  the  executives  described  ongoing  efforts  that 
varied  from  the  relativdy  basic  to  the  sophisticated.  The  firms  are  being  motivated  to  change  by  both 
increased  competition  and  by  pressure  from  customers  along  the  supply  chain. 


There  is  a  clear  consensus  among  CEOs  and  workos  that  teams,  empowerment  and  work  restructuring 
lead  to  increased  effxdency  and  productivity  and  strengthen  a  OMnpany's  competitive  edge 


All  groups  agreed  that  fundamental  change  necessary  to  create  a  high  performance  workplace  demands 
leadership  fi-om  the  top.  Without  a  strong  comnutment  frmn  the  CEOs,  middle  managers  and  first-line 
supervisors,  no  sustainable  change  is  possible.  
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Eleven  Key  Findings  (cont) 


All  CEO  groups  agreed  that  U.S.  manufacturers  are  changing,  but  at  perhaps  half  the  speed  necessary  to 
remain  competitive.  The  "re-culturing"  necessary  for  high  performance  is  a  very  slow  process,  often 
impeded  more  by  management — especially  first-line  supervisors — than  by  worker  resistance 

C£OslopR,to'r%eW L-I; 

CEOs  reported  that  customers  and  market  competition  forced  them  to  reorganize  work  and  offer  more 
training,  and  that  they  were  often  guided  by  the  "success  stories"  of  other  companies  in  planning  their 
own  programs.  CEOs  felt  that  company-to-company  sharing  is  a  very  important  source  of  technical 
assistance  for  small  and  medium  sized  companies  and  is  provided  by  large  companies  with  a 
commitment  to  quality. 

Training  Is  the  Highest  Investment 

Workers  were  anxious  to  receive  training  and  saw  increasing  skills,  including  cross  training,  as  a  way  to 
ensure  job  security  and  company  loyalty  They  were  particularly  interested  when  training  was  directly 
linked  in  their  job,  to  career  enhancement  and  to  recognized  certificates  of  training. 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of  training,  CEOs  were  cost-conscious  about  general  education 
programs  They  saw  the  immediate  benefit  of  occupation-specific  skills  training  to  match  improving 
technology — capital  investment  often  drove  training  investment — and  using  teams  as  a  means  to 
improve  skill  levels.  Many  employers  felt  that,  while  reorganization  of  the  workplace  brought  increased 
productivity,  the  productivity  gains  soon  "hit  the  wall."  Only  an  increased  investment  in  training  would 
permit  them  to  break  this  barrier,  and  continue  to  deliver  the  advantages  the  workplace  reorganization 
would  bring  to  the  company 

Communteafiofl^eopte  Slijiis /^;drlfic^;i 

Both  CEOs  and  workers  saw  better  communication  as  essential  to  achieving  the  mutual  trust  necessary 
for  high-performance  work  environments.  Empowerment  is  based  on  knowledge  recognition  and  shared 
goals — and  a  clear  positive  response  to  the  question  of  "what's  in  it  for  me?"  This  is  particularly  true 
when  lifelong  company  attachment  is  not  possible  and,  therefore,  inseicurity  becomes  a  permanent 
phenomenon  among  workers.  While  CEOs  felt  they  were  adequately  communicating  the  ideas  behind 
empowerment,  most  workers  felt  they  were  not   Many  workers  said  that  despite  their  CEO's  attempts  at 
regular  communication,  the  CEO's  conmiunication  abilities  could  be  improved. 


All  groups  felt  that  more  must  be  done  to  support  U.S  manufacturing.  Business,  labor  and  government 
should  work  together  to  improve  the  schools,  support  the  changes  taking  place  in  manufacturing, 
encourage  innovation  and  avoid  unnecessary  government  costs/burdens  to  business.  Workers  were  less 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  government  participation  in  the  schools  and  in  providing  funding  sources  for 
worker  education  and  training  programs,  while  the  CEOs  felt  that  the  federal  government's  role  should 
be  limited. 
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IV.  Executive  Forums  (Wortehops) 


Two  pilot  woricshops  were  hdd:  one  in  Atlanta,  GA  at  tiie  Ritz-Carlton 
hotd  during  July  1 992;  and  one  in  Chicago,  IL  at  Motorola  University, 
Schaumbui^  during  September  1992.  The  principal  objectives  for 
these  woricshops  were: 

•  To  motivate  participants  to  invest  in  human  resources  development 
and  organization  of  woric  needs,  in  an  effbtt  to  create  a  high 
performance  work  environment  that  contributes  to  becoming  more 
globally  competitive. 

•  To  demonstrate,  by  the  example  of  CEOs  who  had  mounted 
successful  efforts,  that  the  challenge  can  be  met 

•  To  provide  participants  with  innovative  strategies  and  tools  that  can 
help  them  inake  it  happen. 

The  four  cross-cutting  thanes  from  the  focus  group  researdi  formed 
tfie  central  focus  for  each  workshop  design.  The  model  woricshop 
design  (see  Page  12)  conbines  the  key  segments  of  both  pilots  which 
will  form  the  basis  for  future  workshops.  Most  importantly,  the 
success  of  the  pilot  workshops  hinged  on  the  following  three  elements. 


A.  Plenary  Sessions  Featuring  CEO  Success  Stories 


"Greal  insight  into  real  world 
problems  and  stKcesses.' 


"Oir^ter^on  was  keenly 

focused  on  human  resources 

development  as  our  primary 

opportunity  for  investment  in  oir 

business.  The  preservers  were 

authentic,  knovAedgeatile  and 

real-vMfId' 


"Opened  my  eyes  to  obstacles  I 
had  not  considered' 


The  companies  whose  success  stories  were  presented  in  the  plenary 

sessions,  with  follow-up  discussions  during  the  breakout  sessions, 

included: 

Motorola,  Inc.,  Shaumbuig.  IL  (Atlanta  &  Chicago) 

The  Dana  Victor  Corp.,  Chicago,  IL  (Chicago) 

The  Pb/mley  Company,  Paris,  TN  (Atlanta) 

The  Will-Burt  Company,  Orville,  OH  (Atlanta  &  Chicago) 

Collim  &  Aikman,  Daltoa,  GA  (Atlanta  &  Chicago) 

In  eadi  location,  one  local  CEO  with  a  corporate  success  story  was 
invited  to  speak,  with  the  other  three  being  drawn  from  selected  known 
high  performance  workplace  companies  based  elsewhere.  A  balance 
was  sought  in  terms  of  featuring  small,  medium  and  large  companies. 

These  inspiring  hands-on  stories,  from  companies  that  faced 
challenges  and  succeeded,  helped  participants  to  see  and  feel  the 
importance  of  quality,  productivity  and  worker  readiness  to  their 
competitiveness  in  the  global  marketplace.  Furthermore,  this 
peer-to-peer  exchange— CEOs  talking  to  CEOs — provided  believable 
answers  to  real  questions  and  obstacles  that  made  sense  to  the 
participants.  ' 

The  presenters  had  been  tfiere,  had  struggled  and  had  proof  positive  of 
therewardingrcsultsforthcirrespectivecompanics.  Their  experiences 
highlighted  the  fact  that  each  company's  road  will  be  unique,  trial  and 
error  will  be  the  norm,  and  time,  patience  and  perseverance  will  be 
needed  to  succeed. 


10 
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CEO-to-CEO  "training/informing"  through  presentation  of  corporate 
success  stories  and  breakout  group  follow-up  discussions  workal  well 
to  motivate  others  to  commit  to  learning  more  about  why  it  is  critical 
to  become  a  high  performance  workplace  and  to  develop  commitment 
to  act,  and  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it  Follow-up,  however,  will  be 
needed  to  determine  long-term  impact. 


The  presentations  were 

excellent.  Different  companies 

at  different  levels  who  took 

different  approaches. " 


B.  Breakout  Sessions  Featuring  Interactive  Discussions  and  Activities 

The  CEO  success  story  presenters  facilitated  breakout  sessions  from 
which  the  participants  could  choose  two  to  attend.  These  included 
Fostering  Worker  Empowerment,  Making  the  Workplace  a 
Learning  Enterprise,  Meeting  the  Quality  Challenge  and 
Enhancing  Communication.  While  the  plenary  sessions  provided  a 
broad  view  of  how  they  each  achieved  quality,  productivity  and  worker 
readiness,  each  presenter  focused  their  breakout  session  on  the  specific 
tools  and  strategies  used  to  achieve  goals  concerned  with  that 
particular  topic 

With  smaller  groups,  these  sessions  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
participants  to  engage  in  experiential  activities,  lively  interactive 
discussions  with  facilitators  and  fellow  participants  and  targeted 
questions  and  answers  Herein,  CEO  participants  shared  their  specific 
problems,  learned  about  specific  strategies  and  identified  affordable 
resources  to  assist  them  in  their  respective  efforts. 


"Excellent  presentation.  Got 

several  ideas  on  how  to  change 

my  plant  and  develop  people. " 


C.  Plenary  Session  with  an  Empowered  Work  Team 


The  session  on  the  empowered  work  team,  "Heatwave"  from  Motorola, 
Inc ,  presented  by  the  workers,  was  a  significant  "eye  opener"  for  CEOs 
in  terms  of  the  return  on  investment  when  workers  are  empowered. 
This  presentation  demonstrated  the  real  monetary  and  human  benefits 
of  restructuring  work  using  empowered  work  teams. 


The  discussion  of  how  they  became  a  team,  how  they  work  together 
as  a  team  and  how  they  have  achieved  productivity  improvements  as 
a  team,  helped  participants  understand  exactly  how  work  is  done  in  a 
team  management  environment  Further,  it  showed  CEOs  that  there  is 
really  nothing  to  fear  in  giving  up  traditional  styles  of  management, 
just  much  to  gain.  One  of  the  most  lively  and  intense  question  and 
answer  segments  of  both  pilot  workshops  ensued  following  their 
presentation.. 


"Although  I  am  fearful,  I  realize 

the  importance  of 

empowerment.  I  yM  act  as  a 

result.' 
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PLENARY  SESSIONS 

What  the  Research  Tdls  Us 

■  Why  change? — U.S.  productivity  compared  to  other  nations. 

■  Linkage  between  productivity,  profits  and  high  pofonnance 
woiicplaces. 

■  How  spending  only  $385  per  worker  annually  for  training  and 
education  hurts  us  competitively. 

Creating  an  Empowered  Work  Place-A  National  Perspective 

■  How  work  will  get  done  and  be  managed  in  die  21st  Century. 

■  How  can  leadership  create  a  culture  open  to  change? 

■  Changing  the  corporate  culture  through  vision  and  values. 

Four  Corporate  Success  Stories 

■  New  work  systems  and  increased  productivity,  quality  and  profits. 

■  People,  our  ultimate  resource  and  the  need  for  continuous  learning. 

■  Bui  ding  a  strong  sense  of  ownership  among  workers  for  quality 
efforts  to  succeed. 

An  Empowered  Work  Team 

■  What  is  an  empowered  work  team?  What  can  it  do  for  me? 

■  Taking  "ownership"  of  the  day-to-day  operations. 

■  The  human  and  monetary  benefits  for  workers  and  employers. 

BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 

Fostering  Worker  Empowerment 

■  What's  in  it  for  your  business? — decreased  re-work,  turnover  and 
sick  days;  improved  morale;  greater  work  force  flexibility; 
increased  productivity,  sales,  profits  and  market  share. 

■  Examining  the  disconnect  between  CEOs'  and  workers'  perceptions. 

■  What's  in  it  for  workers?  —  enhanced  job  satisfaction,  job 
security  and  the  prospect  of  greater  responsibility  and  compensation. 

Making  the  Workplace  a  Learning  Enterprise 

■  The  "make"  vs.  "buy"  dilemma  in  human  resources. 

■  Training  for  what? — the  importance  of  front-end  analyses. 

■  Integrating  training  into  your  organiTational  fabric. 

Meeting  the  Quality  Challenge 

■  CEOs  as  change  agents;  managers  and  front-line  workers  as  change 
drivers 

■  Quality  goes  beyond  boundaries  —  creating  both  internal  and 
external  culture  change. 

■  "Hitting  the  wall"  —  when  quality  and  productivity  gains  stall. 

Enhancing  Communication 

■  Communication  is  listening  as  well  as  talking  —  "My  door  is 
always  open"  is  not  enough. 

■  In  communication,  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

■  Communication  is  uncomfortable  —  share  most  the  information 
you  want  to  share  least 

CLOSING  PLENARY 

Next  Steps 

■  Action  planning 

■  Resources 

■  Building  CEO  networks 
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V.  Lessons  Learned 


Several  key  lessons  learned  emerged  from  project  activities  to  date. 
These  will  guide  the  project  into  the  future  as  we  conduct  more  focus 
groups  and  workshops  First,  we  present  a  series  of  lessons  learned  that 
concern  key  considerations  for  bringing  workers  into  the  corporate 
change  strat^y.  Without  this,  changing  to  new  work  systems  will 
surely  fail.  Secondly,  we  present  our  learnings  about  the  project  itself 


A.  Key  Considerations  for  Helping  Companies  Change 


Change,  particularly  rapid  and  recurring  change  in  a  crisis  driven 
atmosphere,  is  always  very  difficult  to  manage  to  accomplish  any 
oi;ganizations'  goals.  We  found  this  to  be  borne  out  in  our  focus  group 
discussions  with  workers  and  affirmed  in  our  focus  groups  and 
workshops  with  employers.  When  peoples'  workplaces,  work  routine, 
job  security,  income,  inter-personal  relations,  self-esteem  and  much 
more  are  not  only  subject  to,  but  often  the  object  of  such  change — as 
in  the  case  of  moving  toward  higher  performing  manufacturing 
organizations — the  difficulty  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  change  are 
compounded. 

In  general,  workers  in  our  four  focus  groups  recognized  that  rapid 
change  is  happening  and  will  affect  their  lives  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  They  recognize  that  competition  is  tougher  than  ever  for  their 
companies.  They  generally  realize  their  personal  economic  security 
depends  on  their  skills,  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  workplace 
demands  and  the  fortune  of  their  current  employer.  They  do  not  believe 
their  employers  are  doing  all  they  need  to  do  to  succeed  in  this 
environment  and  to  harness  the  positive  energy  of  their  work  force  in 
that  endeavor.  There  is  definitely  a  disconnect  between  worker  and 
employer  perceptions. 

To  increase  the  contribution  of  workers  to  corporate  change  objectives, 
and  to  reduce  the  resistance  to  it,  the  following  observations  are 
important  for  management  to  recognize  and  incorporate  as  they 
develop  a  strategy  for  becoming  a  high  performance  work 
organization.  The  project  must  help  employers  to  consider  these  very 
carefully  and  must  provide  strategies  and  tools  to  do  so. 

Workers  do  not  see  their  current  employer  as  a  "lifetime"  employer,  as 
they  believe  their  parents  did  Volatility  is  a  major  factor  in  their  work 
life  and  multiple  employers  is  what  most  expect.  Therefore,  any 
strategy  designed  to  improve  performance  that  requires  workers  to 
undergo  change,  will  produce  more  insecurity  and  require  a  much 
greater  effort  to  overcome  that  impediment.  Arguments  based  on 
long-term  phenomena  will  be  much  less  compelling  than  they  may 
have  been  to  these  workers'  parents  Arguments,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  relate  to  new  marketable  skill  acquisition  for  example,  may  be 
much  more  compelling  than  in  the  past. 


Recognizing  Needed 
Changes 


Implementing  Change 
Strategies 


Increasing  Insecurity 
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Buying  Into  Change 


Fostering  Trust 


Differing  Perceptions 


Conflicting  Directions 


Given  tlie  above,  there  is  more  of  a  direct  demand  by  workers  to  be 
clearly  shown  by  employers:  "What  is  in  it  for  me?"  If  we  are  not  in 
a  nearly  permanent  relationship,  change  is  much  more  ttireatening  to 
"me"  and  the  need  to  show  "me"  what  I  will  be  getting  out  of  it  is  critical 
to  "my"  buying  into  the  change  agenda.  Employers  need  direct,  simple, 
believable  and  compelling  answers.  They  need  to  deal  with  issues  like 
job  security,  seniority,  reward  for  effort,  gain  sharing  and  wage  levels. 

Unless  the  "answers"  are  bdievable  and  sufficient  to  motivate,  real 
change  in  the  workplace  will  be  hard  to  achieve.  Turnover  among  the 
best  workers,  absenteeism,  productivity  decline  and  greater  rigidity, 
for  example,  could  all  result  from  paying  too  little  attention  to  the 
answer  given  to  workers  who  ask:  "What  is  in  it  for  me?" 

Trust  between  workers  and  employers  emerges  as  a  key  pre-condition 
to  a  high  performance  workplace.  That  \iust  requires  a  level  of  direct 
and  honest  communication  that  most  workers  found  seriously  lacking 
in  their  companies.  And,  most  of  the  employer  participants  shared  that 
view — though  many  are  working  to  improve  it. 

Mutual  respect,  based  on  open  communication  about 
everything — ^from  company  conditions  and  production  plans  to 
management  encouragement  and  reward  for  worker  initiative  was 
considered  important  Workers  felt  employers  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  making  the  company  spirit  a  "We"  and  not  an  "Us"  versus  "Them" 
situation.  But,  the  broad-based  desire  for  such  a  relationship  coupled 
with  the  common  sense  and  pride  of  the  workers  gives  room  for 
optimism  that  we  can  move  in  this  direction. 

Many  workers  find  a  disconnection  between  the  "quality"  rhetoric  and 
even  cheerleading  of  top  management  and  the  real  mess^e  as 
translated  by  first-line  supervisors  on  the  factory  floor.  Often  a  sincere 
CEO's  message  is  stymied  by  a  fiightened  "foreman"  or  "production 
supervisor."  Training  and  orienting  "foremen"  must  be  an  early 
mission  in  any  corporate  plan  to  become  a  high  performance 
workplace 

In  this  organizational  environment,  worker  attitudes  are  pushed  in  two 
conflicting  directions: 

•  Fi  rst,  workers  are  more  apt  to  seek  out  opportuni  ti  es  to  enhance  thei  r 
skills  and  broaden  their  knowledge  to  improve  their  value  to  their 
current  employer  and  become  more  marketable  if  they  lose  thdr  job. 


Second,  woricers  are  more  apt  to  become  "insecure"  and  often 
discourage  or  interfere  with  peer  or  subordinate  training  that  could 
in  any  conceivable  way  make  such  trainees  competitors. 
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In  summary,  the  focus  groups  and  workshops  suggest  the  following 
regarding  training: 

•  First,  training  will  only  be  worth  the  time  and  effort  if  workers  see 
it  is  of  value  to  them,  either  in  their  current  job  or  with  their  current 
employer,  or  if  they  see  it  as  having  proximate  value  to  a  potential 
employer  if  they  were  soon  in  the  job  market. 

•  Second,  anything  that  management  can  do  to  make  the  value  the 
company  attaches  to  training  clearer  to  workers  will  increase  the 
"take-up  rate"  in  training  (e.g.,  on-site,  on  work  time,  linked  to  pay 
increases)  and  the  same  holds  for  making  it  something  that  clearly 
gives  them  greater  external  marketability  (e.g.,  a  portable  certificate 
or  skill  in  the  area  of  high  local  demand).  The  reverse  is  also 
true — off-site,  off-work  time,  voluntary,  non-pay  linked,  general 
education  will  often  be  seen  to  have  little  value. 

•  Third,  training  for  literacy  or  remediation  is  difficult  because  of  the 
stigma  attached  to  it,  but  if  re-designated  and  re-designed,  it  can  be 
made  more  attractive.  This  makes  "remediation,"  which  workers  say 
is  much  more  necessary  than  the  data  indicates,  even  more  difficult 
to  deliver. 


Valuing  Training 


B.  Key  Considerations  for  Project  Continuation 


As  the  project  unfolded,  the  use  of  NAM's  network  of  state  and 
employer  associations  and  councils  to  stimulate  CEO  interest  and 
involvement  in  the  focus  groups  and  workshops  helped  to  broaden  the 
base  of  information  on  best  practices  of  high  performance  work 
environments.  As  more  CEOs  were  contacted  about  the  project,  more 
was  learned  about  high  performance  workplace  initiatives  among 
manufacturers,  and  more  interest  in  the  project  was  generated  The 
ripple  effect  was  in  full  force. 

This  expanding  network  of  manufacturers  made  aware  of  and 
expressing  interest  in  the  project  led  to  an  expansion  of  the  cadre  of 
corporations  with  success  stories  participating  in  the  project.  The 
project  not  only  served  to  plant  seeds,  but  also  to  help  expand  a  network 
of  those  who  will  spur  each  other  on,  thereby  creating  deeper 
pen^ration  and  a  multiplier  effect  nationwide.  Future  project  efforts 
will  need  to  focus  on  continuing  to  expand  these  networks. 

CEOs  demonstrated  considerable  enthusiasm  and  openness  in 
discussing  the  real  problems  they  face  in  maintaining  or  regaining  their 
competitiveness  in  the  marketplace  Additionally,  CEOs  demonstrated 
substantial  knowledge  of  new  management  methods  including  total 
quality  management  principles  and  practices.  This  was  true  even  of 
those  who  had  not  yet  undertaken  any  major  changes  to  restructure 
work  or  implement  continuous  learning  programs.  Prqect  efforts  will 
continue  to  tap  this  foundation. 


Expanding  Networlo 


Enhancing  Technical 
Assistance 
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The  project  demonstrated  that  there  is  more  activity  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  than  the  project  team  originally  thought, 
particularly  with  r^ard  to  the  reorganization  of  wodc  toward  high 
performance  work  environments.  Enthusiasm  and  optimism  about 
getting  started  or  improving  current  efforts  characterized  the  response 
of  CEOs;  however,  technical  assistance  and  networks  to  help  them 
with  the  "how  to's"  for  accomplishing  the  changes  were  noted  needs. 
The  project  also  demonstrated  that  less  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
training  and  education  needed  to  support  reorganization.  Future 
workshops  will  need  to  focus  more  on  these  needs. 

Finally,  the  technical  assistance  offered  via  the  workshops  must  further 
help  CEOs  with  their  change  strategies.  Development  of  additional 
tools  to  help  CEOs  overcome  potential  obstacles  concerning 
increasing  insecurity,  buying  into  change,  fostering  trust,  differing 
perceptions,  conflicting  directions  and  valuing  training  will  be 
explored. 
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VI.  Next  Steps 


The  project  team  now  plans  to  undertake  additional  focus  groups  and 
workshops  to  further  the  goals  of  the  partnership.  Lessons  learned 
will  drive  all  future  work. 

Specifically,  the  project  will  conduct  four  more  focus  groups  of 
employers  and  workers  from  the  same  corporation  to  delve  more 
deeply  into  empowerment,  communication  and  reorganization  of 
work  issues  in  terms  of  the  following: 

•  Specific  practices  that  work  and  don't  work  in  terms  of  team 
empowerment  and  development 

•  Persuasive  strategies  for  overcoming  obstacles  to  change 

•  Incentives  for  workers 

•  What  training  and  education  is  reaching  the  front-line  worker 

•  Regional  differences 

•  Perception  differences  in  communication  (what  employers  think 
is  being  communicated  as  contrasted  with  what  workers  perceive) 

Focus  groups  will  be  held  in  Portland,  OR  and  St.  Louis,  MO  in 
February  and  March  1993. 

The  project  will  also  hold  six  more  woricshops  based  on  lessons 
learned  from  the  two  pilots  and  what  will  be  learned  from  the 
additional  focus  groups.  These  workshops  will  be  held  from  April  to 
October  1993  in:  Cleveland,  OH;  Austin,  TX;  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
Rochester,  NY;  Hartford,  CT;  and  Louisville,  KY. 

Lastly,  the  project  plans  to  conduct  a  follow-up  workshop  in 
November  1993  bringing  back  CEOs  from  various  regions  of  the 
country  that  participated  to: 

•  Determine  what  affect  the  project  had  on  helping  CEOs  in  their 
training  and  reorganization  of  work  efforts. 

•  Further  develop  the  network  of  CEOs  working  on  these  quality 
improvement  issues. 

•  Gain  additional  insights  into  how  to  motivate  CEOs  toward  action 
and  how  to  provide  them  with  the  technical  assistance  needed. 

Based  on  the  results  of  these  additional  focus  groups  and  workshops, 
the  project  will  work  towards  the  institutionalization  of  this  program 
to  provide  CEO's  with  a  continuing  source  of  information  and 
technical  assistance  Through  these  efforts,  the  project  will  fine-tune 
the  workshop  design  for  nationwide  dissemination  tailored  to 
regional  differences.  The  project  will  continue  to  target  CEO/senior 
executive  participation,  to  secure  local  success  stories  and  to  further 
expand  the  networks  of  CEO-to-CEO  transfer  of  best  practices  in 
creating  a  high  performance  workplace  The  findings  to  date 
strongly  suggest  that  the  need  exists. 


More  Focus  Groups 


More  Workshops 


Follow-up 


Institutionalization 
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Conclusion 


For  an  increasing  number  of  manufacturers,  education  and  training  is  becoming  an  integral  part  of  a 
competitive  strategy — it 's  a  key  to  continued  growth.  Well-trained  motivated  workers  who  can 
produce  high  quality  goods  and  services  at  low  cost  help  enhance  industrial  productivity  and 
competitiveness  and  keep  America 's  living  standards  high.  In  today 's  intematiortal  economy,  workers 
must  be  prepared  to  change  the  way  they  do  their  jobs  and  employers  must  change  the  way  they 
organize  their  work  If  not,  the  benefits  from  a  rapidly  evolving  technology  will  be  lost.  In  the  best, 
healthiest,  most  competitive  firms,  training  is  lirj(ed  directly  to  productivity,  quality  and  flexibility. 

The  employer 's  investment  could  be  wasted  if  only  training  is  provided  without  a  clear  business 
decision  to  reorganize  work.  Training  in  a  vacuum  is  counterproductive — it  must  be  related  to 
business  goals  and  use  technology  that  can  improve  the  quality  of  on-the-job  training.  It  is  our 
commitment  to  help  our  member  companies  and  others — particularly  small  and  medium-sized 
companies — adopt  useful  models  for  educating  and  training  their  current  workforce — and  changing 
the  way  they  work  Our  companies  that  have  adopted  various  forms  of  this  model  have  found  their 
workers  can  achieve  levels  of  productivity  and  quality  equal  to  and  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
industrialized  world 

Having  been  "to  the  brink",  CEOs  and  senior  managers  feel  that  the  goal  is  rtotjust  to  remain 
competitive  but  to  regain  America 's  pre-eminence  in  certain  sectors.  This  could  be  accomplished 
within  a  global  context  (i.  e. ,  with  plants  off-shore,  if  necessary),  but  their  message  is  clear:  U.  S. 
manufacturing  can  and  must  compete.  The  critical  question  remains:  Can  companies  change  fast 
ertough? 

Although  they  are  far  from  Pollyanish,  the  CEOs  see  a  real  and  immediate  need  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  "good  news  in  manufacturing. "  Much  as  the  workshop  success  stories  proved  so  catalytic, 
NAM'S  martufacturing  campaign  can  create  that  same  sense  of  hope  and  excitement  among  target 
audiences,  including  policy-makers  and  elected  officials.  The  CEO 's  believe  that  there  must  be  a 
fundamental  shift  in  how  the  public  views  manufacturing  arul  manufacturing  jobs  in  order  for  them  to 
be  able  to  attract  and  retain  the  next  generation  of  talented  and  motivated  business  leaders,  managers 
and  workers. 

NAM  and  the  USDOL  can  both  do  a  great  deal  to  heighten  public  awareness  and  to  spotlight  positive 
stories  about  manufacturing— fi-om  new  ventures  to  tum-arounds.  While  the  workshops  and  networks 
that  they  create  will  encourage  the  sharing  of  strategies  company-to-company,  a  national  awareness 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  NAM,  will  benefit  all  manufacturing — and  in  turn,  the  national  economy. 

The  Workforce  Readiness  Project  Team 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Baroody.  Dr.  Sackett. 

Mr.  Sackett.  I  am  Paul  Sackett,  an  industrial  and  organizational 
psychologist  representing  the  American  Psychological  Association 
[APA].  I  am  currently  President  of  APA's  Division  14,  the  Society 
for  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  today. 

APA  is  a  scientific  and  professional  organization  representing 
over  114,000  psychologists  who  work  as  researchers,  educators,  and 
practitioners  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  education  and  in- 
dustry. 

Psychologists  have  expertise  in  the  identification  of  job-related 
skills,  the  development  of  standards,  and  the  construction  and  use 
of  assessment  instruments  like  those  referenced  in  this  legislation. 

APA  offers  strong  support  for  this  proposed  legislation  which 
seeks  to  establish  national  skills  standards.  While  supporting  the 
legislation,  we  have  three  issues  we  would  like  to  address.  First,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  proposed  makeup  of  the  national  skills 
standard  board.  We  believe  that  it  is  critical  that  the  board  include 
assessment  and  measurement  specialists.  Second,  we  believe  that 
skill  standards  and  assessments  should  be  evaluated  in  accordance 
with  the  document,  the  Standards  for  Educational  and  Psychologi- 
cal Tests,  issued  by  APA  and  allied  organizations. 

Third,  the  bill  offers  effectiveness,  reliability,  validity  and  fair- 
ness as  criteria  the  skill  assessment  should  meet.  We  have  con- 
cerns about  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "fairness"  and 
"effectiveness."  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  each  of  these  three 
points. 

Our  first  concern  is  the  makeup  of  the  National  Skill  Standards 
Board.  Title  IV  calls  for  the  proposed  board  to  include  involvement 
of  business,  labor,  educational  and  civil  rights  communities.  How- 
ever, the  board  charges  to  stimulate  the  development  and  adoption 
of  a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill  standards  and  certification 
calls  for  expertise  in  assessment  in  job  analysis  and  skill  standards 
and  development.  APA  believes  it  is  imperative  that  experts  in  psy- 
chology and  psychometrics  be  included  on  the  board  if  it  is  expect- 
ed to  develop,  review,  and  evaluate  skill  standards  and  assessment 
systems. 

APA  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  composition  of  the  board  as 
presently  described  in  this  legislation  does  not  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  scientific  and  technical  expertise  in  these  areas.  Title  II  of 
the  Educate  America  Act  does  recognize  the  importance  of  such  ex- 
pertise in  creating  the  National  Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council,  ensuring  that  experts  in  measurement  acknowledged 
assessment  be  appointed.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  skill  stand- 
ards and  assessments  require  similar  levels  of  technical  expertise 
as  that  already  recognized  for  the  educational  components  of  the 
legislation. 

Our  second  point  is  to  call  attention  to  professional  standards  re- 
lated to  assessment.  APA,  the  American  Educational  Research  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Council  on  Measurement  in  Education 
have  issued  a  document  titled  Standards  for  Educational  and  Psy- 
chological Testing  which  address  the  development,  validation  and 
use  of  all  forms  of  tests  and  assessments  in  education  and  employ- 
ment settings. 
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These  standards  have  been  referenced  in  Federal  laws  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  concern  assessment  and  are  essential 
professional  guidelines.  We  urge  that  skills  assessments  as  well  as 
educational  assessments  to  be  developed  under  this  initiative  be 
evaluated  along  the  technical  properties  outlined  in  these  stand- 
ards. 

Our  third  concern  is  with  section  403(b)(2)(C)  which  states  that 
the  development  of  assessment  systems  should,  quote,  include 
methods  for  verifying  the  effectiveness  and  validity,  reliability,  and 
fairness  of  the  assessment  and  certification  systems. 

We  recommend  striking  the  word  "fairness"  as  there  are  many 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  and  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  it  can  be  evaluated.  To  some,  the  term  "fairness"  refers  to 
what  we  would  call  "procedural  fairness"  and  refers  to  issues  like 
equity  in  access  to  the  preparation  for  the  assessment,  equity  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the  assessments  are  conducted,  and 
avoidance  of  culturally-loaded  language  in  the  instructions  for  and 
content  of  the  assessment  instruments. 

To  others,  the  term  "fairness"  refers  to  various  forms  of  what  we 
would  call  "outcome  fairness,"  including  mandating  equal  certifica- 
tion rates  for  all  subgroups.  We  caution  against  mandating  equali- 
ty of  outcomes  in  the  form  of  comparable  certification  rates  from 
majority  and  minority  groups,  and  in  particular,  against  any  sug- 
gestion that  such  outcomes  are  to  be  achieved  through  score  adjust- 
ment by  subgroup.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  prohibits  employ- 
ers from  using  such  score  adjustments  and  it  does  not  seem  pru- 
dent to  propose  procedures  that  are  at  odds  with  existing  civil 
rights  legislation. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  a  most  crucial  issue  is  to  insure  that 
the  assessment  methods  used  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  job-re- 
lated individual  achievement.  If  we  acknowledge  our  inequities  in 
opportunities  in  our  society,  we  must  acknowledge  that  these  will 
be  reflected  in  the  outcomes  of  our  assessments.  A  reliable  and 
valid  system  of  assessment  offers  a  mechanism  for  identifying  defi- 
ciencies and  monitoring  improvements  in  levels  of  achievement 
over  time. 

We  also  recommend  either  striking  the  term  "effectiveness"  or 
clearly  defining  it.  Professional  and  technical  standards  clearly 
define  reliability  and  validity.  However,  effectiveness  is  simply  a 
term  largely  open  for  interpretation  in  this  context  of  certification 
assessment. 

In  closing,  APA  encourages  the  development  of  voluntary  nation- 
al skill  standards.  We  support  the  development  and  use  of  assess- 
ments that  are  psychometrically  sound  and  represent  the  skills  re- 
quired for  high  performance  workplaces  today  and  in  the  future. 
We  stand  ready  to  offer  our  technical  expertise  for  this  effort.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sackett  follows:] 
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Paul  R.  Sackett,  Ph.D. 

I  am  Paul  Sackett,  Ph.D.,  an  industrial  and  organizational  psychologist 
representing  the  American  Psychological  Association  (APA).   I  am  currently 
president  of  APA's  Division  14,  the  Society  for  Industrial  and  Organizational 
Psychology,  Inc.  (SIOP).  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Kildee  for  this 
opportunity  to  testily  before  this  Subcommittee  today. 

APA  is  a  scientific  and  professional  organization  representing  over  114,000 
psychologists  who  work  as  researchers,  educators,  and  practitioners  in  a  variety  of 
settings  including  education  and  industry.  Psychologists  in  several  of  APA's 
Divisions  have  direct  expertise  in  the  analysis  of  jobs,  the  identification  of  job- 
related  skills,  the  development  of  standards,  the  design  of  educational  programs, 
and  the  construction  and  use  of  assessment  instruments  similar  to  the 
certification  assessments  referenced  in  this  legislation. 

APA  offers  strong  support  for  this  proposed  legislation  which  seeks  to 
establish  national  skill  standards,  but  more  importantly  recognizes  the  need  to 
develop  and  mainttun  the  quality  of  the  nation's  human  capital  in  order  to  foster  a 
high  performance  workforce  and  our  nation's  global  competitiveness.  As  a  nation 
we  have  long  ago  recognized  the  importance  of  technological  advances  and 
economic  incentives  for  businesses  to  remain  competitive.  However,  we  have  all 
too  often  been  willing  to  overlook  the  important  contributions  of  the  individual 
worker  to  organizational  and  national  goals. 

Title  IV  of  Goals  2000:  The  Educate  America  Act  of  1993  is  truly  ambitious 
in  seeking  to  reinvigorate  America's  economic  competitiveness  and  produce  a  high 
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performance  workforce.  Such  an  effort  to  establish  high  national  skill  standards 

across  broad  occupational  clusters  can  move  our  nation  toward  one  common 
typology  or  classification  system  for  describing  occupational  skills  and 
requirements.  However,  to  be  truly  effective  in  some  of  the  proposed  applications, 
high  standards  must  reflect  the  actual  requirements  of  today's  occupations  as  well 
as  those  of  tomorrow.   Broad  industry-based  skill  standards  alone  may  not  provide 
the  level  of  precision  required  to  adequately  predict  or  describe  job  performance  in 
today's  changing  work  environments.  We  must  recognize  that  skill  standards  and 
resulting  assessments  cannot  completely  replace  specialized  and  sophisticated 
selection,  training,  and  evaluation  systems  required  for  specific  occupations,  work 
environments  and  organizations.  The  development  of  a  certification  system  must 
not  prevent  employers  from  using  company-specific  selection  systems,  or  from 
setting  high  skill  level  requirements  as  needed. 

The  National  Skill  Standards  Board 

Title  IV  calls  for  the  proposed  National  Skill  Standards  Board  to  include 
involvement  of  business,  labor,  educational  and  civil  rights  communities. 
However,  the  Board's  charges  to  stimxilate  the  development  and  adoption  of  a 
volimtary  national  system  of  skill  standards  and  certification  calls  for  expertise  in 
assessment,  job  analysis,  skill  standards  development  and  organizational  behavior. 
APA  believes  that  it  is  imperative  that  experts  in  industrial  and  organizational 
psychology  and  psychometrics  be  included  on  the  Board  if  it  is  expected  to  develop, 
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review,  and  evaluate  skill  standards  and  assessment  systems.  Rtfalls  that  were 

encountered  with  some  education  reform  initiatives  by  not  enlisting  experts  from 
the  beginning  could  be  avoided  in  this  important  endeavor. 

,    If  skill  standards  are  the  foundation  of  a  high  performance  workforce,  then 
job  analysis  is  the  cornerstone  on  which  this  initiative,  and  similar  efforts  must 
rest.    The  psychological  technology  of  job  analysis  is  essential  for  both  identifying 
the  types  and  levels  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required  for  job 
performance,  and  grouping  jobs  in  terms  of  these  similar  requirements.   Since 
such  data  will  eventually  be  used  for  several  high  stakes  purposes  such  as 
developing  skill  standards,  assessment  systems,  and  certificates  of  mastery,  we 
strongly  lu-ge  the  Committee  to  ensure  considerable  resources  and  expertise  are 
devoted  to  these  early  tasks. 

Nimierous  other  complex  and  technical  applications  proposed  in  this 
legislation  such  as  the  design  and  evaluation  of  vahd  and  reliable  assessment 
systems,  the  specification  of  appropriate  levels  of  skill  mastery,  and  the  evaluation 
of  industry-based  programs  for  training  and  assessment  require  applications 
grounded  in  behavioral  science  research.   Experts  in  industrial-organizational 
psychology  and  psychometrics  can  provide  the  needed  technical  expertise  that  will 
be  crucial  at  the  front  end  of  these  initiatives. 

Measurement  specialists  are  particularly  important  to  this  system.  As 
Linda  Morra  from  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  testified  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  last  Friday,  these  skill  standards  and 
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certification  programs  require  a  tremendous  maintenance  effort  to  maintain  the 

state-of-the-art.  This  means  ongoing  revision  of  skill  stemdards  and  often  an 

annual  revision  of  certification  assessments. 

APA  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  composition  of  the  National  Skills  Board, 

as  presently  described  in  this  legislation,  does  not  recognize  the  importance  of 

scientific  and  technical  expertise  in  these  areas.  Title  II  of  the  Educate  America 

Act  recognizes  the  importance  of  such  expertise  in  creating  the  National  Education 

Standards  and  Improvement  Council  (NESIC),  ensuring  that  experts  in 

measurement  and  assessment  be  appointed.  We  strongly  believe  that  skill 

standards  and  assessments  require  similar  levels  of  technical  expertise  as  that 

already  recognized  for  the  educational  components  of  this  legislation. 

Assessment 

The  American  Psychological  Association  (APA),  American  Educational 
Research  Association  (AERA),  and  National  Council  on  Measurement  in  Education 
(NCME)  have  issued  Standards  for  Educational  and  Psychological  Testing  which 
address  the  development,  validation,  and  use  of  all  forms  of  tests  and  assessments 
in  education  and  employment  settings.  These  standards  have  been  referenced  in 
federal  laws  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  concern  assessment  and  are 
essential  professional  guidelines  that  address  the  technical  properties  of 
assessments,  including  validity  and  reliability.  We  urge  that  skills  assessments, 
as  well  as  educational  assessments,  to  be  developed  imder  this  initiative,  be 
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evaluated  along  technical  properties  outlined  in  these  standards.   APA's  Division 

14*8  Principles  for  the  Validation  and  Use  of  Personnel  Selection  Procedures  and 
Uniform  Guidelines  for  Employment  Selection  Procedures  (Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission)  should  also  be  considered  relevant  to  the  development 
and  use  of  skills  assessments. 

To  hold  such  important  national  assessments  to  any  lesser  standards  would 
undermine  the  importance  of  validity  and  reliability  for  such  assessments. 
Although  there  are  claims  that  these  standards  apply  only  to  objective  paper  and 
pencil  tests  it  should  be  noted  that  the  authors  of  the  Standards  state  they  apply 
to  tests,  performance  tasks  (e.g.,  performance  assessments),  questionnaires,  and 
structured  behavioral  samples,  and  that  "they  may  also  be  usefully  applied  in 
varjdng  degrees  to  the  entire  range  of  assessment  techniques  (p.  4)."   In 
concurring  with  the  judgement  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Watson  v.  Fort  Worth 
Bank  and  Trust  (1988),  Justices  Blackmun,  Brennan,  and  Marshall  cited  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  submitted  by  APA  adding  "a  variety  of  methods  are  available 
for  establishing  the  link  between  these  (subjective)  selection  processes  and  job 
performance,  just  as  they  are  for  objective-selection  devices  (p.8)." 

A  wide  variety  of  valid  and  useful  assessment  instruments  is  currently  used 
in  educational  and  employment  settings;  among  these  are  performance 
assessments,  cognitive  ability  tests,  behavioral  observations,  etc.  The  choice  of 
specific  assessment  instnunents  should  be  driven  by  the  intended  purpose  of  the 
assessment  and  the  requirement  that  the  instruments  have  acceptable  levels  of 
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validity  and  reliability.  We  do  not  believe  that  specific  types  of  assessments 
should  be  mandated  in  advance  of  such  information,  as  stated  in  Section  403  (b) 
(2)  (B).   Instead,  we  recommend  an  approach  that  would  urge  that  developers  of 
proposed  systems  of  assessment  and  certification  explore  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
assessment  and  evaluation  techniques. 

Fairness 

We  understand  that  several  versions  of  amendments  to  Title  IV  have  been 
circulating  in  the  past  week  or  so  and  would  like  to  note  that  our  specific 
comments  address  a  May  13  mark-up.   In  the  following  conunents  we  also  address 
the  issue  of  fairness  in  a  general  sense. 
Referring  to  section  403  (b)  (2)  (C): 

includes  methods  for  verifying  the  effectiveness  and  validity, 
reliability,  and  fairness  of  the  assessment  and  certification  system 
for  its  intended  purposes  and  methods  for  certifying  that  the 
assessment  and  certification  system  is  consistent  with  relevant, 
nationally  recognized  professional  and  technical  standards  for 
assessment  and  certification. 
We  recommend  striking  the  word  "fairness,"  as  there  are  many  opinions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  and  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be  evaluated.  To  some 
the  term  refers  to  what  we  will  call  "procedural  fairness,"  and  refers  to  issues  like 
equity  in  access  to  preparation  for  the  assessment,  equity  in  the  conditions  under 
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which  the  assessments  are  conducted,  and  avoidance  of  culturally  loaded  language 

in  the  instructions  for  and  content  of  the  assessment  instruments.  To  others  the 
term  "fairness"  refers  to  various  forms  of  what  we  would  call  "outcome  fairness," 
which  includes  mandating  equal  certification  rates  for  all  subgroups. 

The  1978  Uniform  Guidelines  for  Employment  Selection  Procedtires.  for 
example,  acknowledge  that  fairness  is  "a  developing  concept,"  and  endorse  one 
particular  psychometric  model  for  evaluating  fairness.  This  model,  which 
compares  group  differences  on  a  selection  device  with  group  differences  in  job 
performance,  places  extensive  technical  demands  on  employers,  and  these 
guidelines  acknowledge  that  such  fairness  analyses  will  not  be  technically  feasible 
in  many  settings.  Recognizing  that  fiEtimess  is  a  matter  of  social  vtdues,  and  not  a 
technical  term,  the  APA/AERA/NCME  Standards  for  Educational  and 
Psvchologitjiql  TftBting  do  not  use  the  term  "fairness." 

We  caution  against  mandating  equality  of  outcomes  in  the  form  of 
comparable  certification  rates  for  all  groups,  and  in  particular  against  any 
suggestion  that  such  outcomes  are  to  be  achieved  through  score  adjustment  by 
subgroup.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  prohibits  employers  fi-om  using  such  score 
adjustments,  and  it  does  not  seem  prudent  to  propose  procedures  that  are  at  odds 
with  existing  dvil  rights  legislation.   In  addition,  we  believe  that  a  most  crucial 
issue  is  to  insure  that  the  assessment  methods  used  provide  an  accurate  picture  of 
job-related  individual  achievement.  If  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  inequities  in 
opportunity  in  our  society,  we  must  acknowledge  that  these  will  be  reflected  in  the 
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outcomes  of  our  assessments.  A  reliable  and  valid  system  of  assessments  offers  a 

mechanism  for  identifying  deficiencies  and  for  monitoring  improvement  in  levels  of 

achievement  over  time. 

We  also  recommend  either  striking  the  term  'effectiveness'  or  clearly 

defining  it.  Our  technical  and  professional  standards  and  principles  clearly  define 

reliability  and  validity  and  appropriate  purposes  and  uses  for  assessment. 

However,  effectiveness  is  simply  a  term  that  is  largely  open  for  interpretation  in 

this  context  of  certification  assessment. 

In  closing,  APA  encourages  the  development  of  voluntary  national  skill 

standards.  We  support  the  development  and  use  of  assessments  that  are 

psychometrically  sound  and  represent  the  skills  required  for  high-performance 

workplaces  today  and  in  the  future.  We  stand  ready  to  offer  our  technical 

expertise  for  this  effort.   I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee 

may  have. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  We  will 
begin  some  questions. 

Now,  the  national  skill  standards  board  proposed  by  Secretary 
Reich,  Title  IV  of  this  bill,  would  devise  certain  occupational  stand- 
ards. The  question  I  would  like  to  have  answered  is  how  specific 
and  how  generic  would  those  be?  What  type  of  skills  would  be  de- 
veloped for  a  particular  industry?  For  example,  we  have  the  health 
care  industry,  pharmaceuticals,  textiles,  auto,  electronics,  would 
they  limit  themselves  to  setting  certain  skills  for  certain  industry 
clusters?  How  specific  would  they  get  and  would  they  address  the 
idea  of  some  certain  generic  work  skills? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  propose  that  you  think 
about  a  skill  standards  system  for  the  United  States  consisting  of 
three  tiers.  The  first  tier  would  essentially  represent  that  level  and 
kind  of  skill  which  everybody  in  the  society  is  meant  to  achieve  in 
common  before  they  go  their  separate  ways.  In  effect,  that  tier  of 
standard  setting  would  be  the  focus  of  the  national  council  estab- 
lished in  Title  II  of  this  Act. 

The  second  tier  would  be  the  tier  that  would  be  set  by  this  panel. 
And  I  would  propose 

Chairman  Kildee.  The  first  would  be  more  generic. 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  would  not  only  be  generic  but  it  would,  in  es- 
sence, serve  as  the  foundation,  the  common  foundation  that  every- 
body in  the  society  had  before  they,  as  I  say,  went  their  separate 
ways. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Okay.  I  want  to  follow  this  because  in  your 
testimony  you  constantly  referred  to  this  as  a  component  of  a 
system. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Correct.  That  is  right.  Now,  in  the  second  tier,  I 
would  suggest  that  would  be  set  by  this  panel  that  we  are  here  dis- 
cussing. And  that  tier  essentially  would  be  a  set  of  skill  standards 
for  people  who  had  met  the  first  set,  were  not  going  at  least  imme- 
diately to  a  4-year  college  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  wished  to 
enter  the  workforce  for  most  of  the  jobs  in  the  economy. 

I  would  propose  that  this  tier  consist  of  not  more  than  20  stand- 
ards, not  more  than  20  standards. 

Obviously  if  that  were  the  case,  they  would  have  to  be  very 
broad,  that  is  not  individual — certainly  not  individual  jobs  or  occu- 
pations, probably  not  individual  industries,  but  very  broad  industry 
groups.  If  you  were  going  to  encompass  virtually  the  whole  econo- 
my with  only  20  standards,  they  would  have  to  be  broad.  They 
would  be  of  the  kind  that  Sheryl  was  just  talking  about  earlier. 

Now,  you  recall  that  she  talked  about  three  standards  for  elec- 
tronics but  she  also  said  that  those  standards  were  not  particular 
to  electronics,  if  you  remember. 

So  that  would  require,  in  essence,  that  electronics  set  a  standard 
for  itself  but  that  it  be  in  very  close  communication  with  the  other 
19  standard  setting  bodies.  Because  they  would  have  to  be  in 
common.  I  will  get  back  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Now,  what  that  would  mean  obviously  if  there  are  only  20  stand- 
ards is  they  would  be  very  broad  encompassing  many  jobs.  It  is 
clear  that  for  many  of  the  tasks  in  our  society  below  the  baccalau- 
reate level  you  need  more  specialized  training  than  that. 
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I  don't  think  that  next  level  of  training  ought  to  be  the  proper 
purview  of  the  national  skill  standards  board  or  any  federally  es- 
tablished body.  Any  occupational  group,  industry  group,  or  even  a 
single  firm  may  wish  to  build  a  standard  on  top  of  these  broad 
standards  that  I  just  described:  For  operators  of  particular  kinds  of 
laser  measurement  devices,  for  example,  or  very  specialized  weld- 
ing or  you  can  imagine  many  others. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  system  like  this  is  that  you  can  get 
very  broad  mobility  for  workers  in  the  society  because  the  stand- 
ards are  broad.  They  aren't  tied  down  to  a  particular  defined  occu- 
pation or  job  when  that  job  may  not  exist  6  months  from  now,  18 
months  from  now,  or  24  months  from  now.  That  is  why  the  AEA 
built  the  kind  of  standards  that  it  is  building. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  it  does  is  provide  a  target  to  shoot  at 
for  individuals  that  will  serve  the  economy  and  themselves  well 
and  it  provides  a  very  high  foundation  on  which  individual  firms, 
industries,  and  associations  can  then  build  specialized  skill  sets  if 
they  want  to  and  need  to.  So  we  get  the  best  of  specialization  and 
the  best  of  breadth  and  mobility. 

Now,  if  you  had  a  system  like  that  and  you  think  about  these  as 
outcome  standards,  right,  define  what  you  are  shooting  at,  not  how 
you  get  there.  Then  you  can  have  the  same  standards  for  every- 
body, whether  you  are  a  dislocated  worker,  whether  you  are  in 
your  Federal  job  training  program,  whether  you  are  a  kid  just 
starting  out  in  a  technical  program  or  an  apprenticeship  program. 
They  are  the  same  standards. 

What  the  system  is  telling  you  is  if  you  want  a  job  in  the  elec- 
tronics industry  to  all  the  employers  in  the  electronics  industry  all 
over  the  country  that  subscribe  to  this  standard,  here  is  what  you 
have  to  shoot  at.  It  is  not  just  saying  that  to  a  young  kid  or  a  dislo- 
cated worker,  but  it  is  also  saying  that  to  the  community  college  or 
to  the  high  school.  If  you  want  to  be  in  the  business  of  helping 
people  to  develop  skills  to  get  into  this  industry,  here  is  the  stand- 
ard you  have  to  shoot  at. 

So  the  standard  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  how  old  you  are  and 
the  standard  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  which  institution  is  pre- 
paring you  for  it.  It  is  an  outcome  standard.  And  it  is  the  same  for 
everybody. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Then  you  would  have  one  level  in  this 
system — I  know  you  and  Dr.  Reich  both  keep  stressing  the  word 
"system,"  singular. 

Mr.  Tucker.  One. 

Chairman  Kildee.  And  various  parts — various  elements  are  com- 
ponents, a  little  bit  redundant  there,  but  are  components  of  that. 
On  one  level  you  would  have  some  generic  skills;  another  level  you 
would  have  some  industrial  skills.  When  you  say  20,  you  mean  20 
industries  or  20  sets  of  skills? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  I  would  like  to  address  that  point  a  little  bit 
more  in  depth  than  what  I  think  Marc  was  hinting  at. 

I  don't  know  necessarily  that  the  number  is  20,  but  I  think  that 
there  will  be  a  number  probably  greater  than  10  and  less  than  50 
that  we  can  look  at  as  the  aggregate  sort  of  the  fundamental  roles 
that  are  the  next  step  beyond  high  school  or — it  is  beyond  entry- 
level  but  it  is  really  work  ready  in  some  very  general  but  yet  spe- 
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cific  ways  for  the  world  to  work.  For  instance,  in  the  occupations 
we  described,  manufacturing  specialists  could  cut  across  lots  of  dif- 
ferent industries.  That  would  be  one  example,  for  instance,  of  one 
of  20  or  one  of  30  that  could  cut  across  lots  of  different  roles,  a  lot 
of  different  industries. 

Another  may  be  something  like  administration  and  information 
services  which  would  be  preparing  someone  to  go  in  an  administra- 
tive function  in  a  company.  Perhaps  my  industry,  for  instance, 
would  want  to  build  on  that  general  vocational  qualification,  if  you 
will;  the  next  thing  you  would  get  after  you  got  your  basic  qualifi- 
cation that  would  make  you  a  little  more  specialized  but  not  terri- 
bly specialized  in  terms  of  industry  specific. 

We  might  want  to  build  on  that,  what  it  would  take  to  become  a 
manager,  for  instance.  Because  you  would  be  building  on  the  kind 
of  skills  that  you  need  as  a  good  administrator  if  you  were  going  to 
move  up  and  become  a  project  manager.  That  might  mean  addi- 
tional education.  It  might  mean  just  general  workplace  acquisition 
of  skills.  It  could  mean  all  kinds  of  different  things. 

I  think,  again,  the  point  is  that  if  we  can  get  to  the  point  where 
we,  again,  envision  this  as  a  very  broad  national  system  where  we 
have  various  occupations  that  are  bridging  the  gap  between  what 
someone  does  when  they  leave  high  school,  if  you  will,  and  what 
they  really  need  to  do  when  they  are  fully  occupationally  trained, 
or  if  you  want  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  dislocated  workers,  what 
you  do  when  you  leave  the  workforce  from  one  job  that  has  gone 
away  versus  what  you  need  to  be  prepared  for  going  to  another  oc- 
cupation. That  is  what  these  general  vocational  qualifications  or 
general  vocational  credentials  might  serve  as. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  to  imagine 
how  this  might  play  out,  but  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
system  be  designed  with  this  kind  of  vision  in  mind  because  it  is 
really  at  this  point  that  the  whole  system  starts  to  work  together. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  was,  in  my  prepared  testimony,  and  in  my  opening 
remarks  pleading  with  you  not  to  set  a  rigid  structure  in  place  in 
the  subdivisions  of  the  work  of  this  board,  and  to  delegate  all  the 
standard  setting  functions  to  those  subdivisions,  and  it  is  precisely 
these  kinds  of  considerations  that  lead  me  in  that  direction. 

Sheryl's  group  started  out  with  an  industry  definition  of  the 
standard,  and  they  decided  on  a  set  of  very  broad  generic  roles 
which  cut  across,  not  only  across  their  own  industry  but  many 
others.  I  think  there  is  an  enormous  job  to  be  done,  to  think  about 
what  the  right  categories  are,  and  then  to  make  sure  that  whatever 
they  are,  they  fit  together.  That  is  crucial. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Speaking  of  fitting  together,  and  I  will  finish 
right  here,  you  have  the  generic  skills  and  you  have  the  industry 
skills.  How  will  those  plug  into  the  traditional  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams that  lead  a  person  to  some  of  the  skills  that  have  been  li- 
censed and  where  you  had  a  long-standing  apprenticeship  program, 
electrician.  How  would  they  tie  into  that  at  some  point? 

Mr.  Tucker.  There  is  a  lot  of  concern,  as  I  know  you  know, 
among  those  organizations  that  are  operating  registered  appren- 
ticeship programs  as  to  how  the  administration's  proposal  is  going 
to  affect  them. 
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One  possibility  that  has  been  discussed  of  course  is  that  by  law  it 
won't,  that  is  to  say  whatever  the  law  is  that  you  write  on  appren- 
ticeship programs,  youth  apprenticeship  programs  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  says  that  will  not  in  any  way  affect  registered  apprentice- 
ship programs.  That  is  one  possible  outcome  that  they  just  stay  the 
way  they  are  irrespective  of  the  rest  of  the  way  the  system  devel- 
ops. 

There  are  obviously  other  alternatives.  I  don't  have  a  particular 
view  on  that.  I  think  that  what  is  crucial  is  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  develop  a  system  by  which  kids,  first  of  all,  have  a  high  level 
of  academic  attainment  by  the  age  of  16  or  thereabouts  and  than  a 
substantial  proportion  of  them  then  go  into  programs  of  combined 
academics  and  structured  on-the-job  training  that  terminates  in 
meeting  one  of  the  standards  that  this  board  is  going  to  set. 

I  think  of  that  as  an  apprenticeship  program.  You  can  call  it 
whatever  you  like  but  it  is  the  root  that  most  advanced  developed 
countries  are  now  using  to  get  people  up  to  a  high  level  of  skill 
qualification. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Just  a  quick  summary  then.  Title  II  and  Title 
IV  in  this  bill  could  be  passed  to  the  traditional  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams that  already  exist  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tucker.  They  may  and  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  It  is 
a  matter  of  what  you  choose.  I  don't  think  the  answer  to  that 
would  seriously  affect  the  design  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Chairman  Kildee.  They  could  be  passed? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Correct. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  No  questions,. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  all 
for  your  testimony.  I  am  tempted  to  put  you  all  into  a  room  and 
lock  the  door  and  say  come  back  to  us  with  agreed-upon  language 
and  then  we  will  solve  this  problem.  Frankly,  if  you  think  you 
could  do  it,  I  really  would  like  to  encourage  the  six  of  you  to  see  if 
you  could  put  that  together. 

This  board  befuddles  me.  It  befuddles  me  because  as  I  listen  to 
you  two  answer  Mr.  Kildee's  questions  I  am  really  concerned  how 
we  get  a  board  that  is  going  to  serve  that  kind  of  mission  when  you 
are  going  to  get  presidential  appointments  and  you  are  going  to  get 
Bob  Dole  appointments  and  George  Mitchell  appointments  and 
Tom  Foley  appointments  and  Bob  Michel  appointments. 

I  mean,  it  is  all  going  to  be  political  and  then  we  are  going  to 
give  this  board  this  mission  which  says  now  don't  be  political,  be 
cooperative  and  be  broad  based  and  forward  looking,  and  I  don't 
know  how  it  gets  done.  I  mean,  it  is  like  asking  for  mission  impossi- 
ble and  I  am  willing  to  give  up  on  Republican  appointments  if  we 
can  give  up  on  Democratic  appointments  and  we  can  figure  out 
how  we  get  a  board  that  is  supposed  to  do  what  this  board  is  sup- 
posed to  do  and  anybody  who  has  got — let  me  give  you  an  example. 
I  would  like  a  couple  of  you  to  address. 

You  obviously  know  and  you  have  articulated  the  issue  and  the 
concern  about  business  and  industry  sense  of  ownership.  But  let's 
take  the  eight  representatives  from  presently  organized  labor.  If  we 
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take  your  electronics  industry,  am  I  correct  that  something  like  90 
percent  of  the  electronics  industry  is  not  organized? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  So  in  that  whole  field  we  are  clearly  going  to 
have  distorted  representation  from  the  panel.  I  am  not  against  or- 
ganized labor  at  all  being  on  this  panel,  but  I  am  very  concerned 
that,  as  you  just  articulated,  Mr.  Tucker,  we  don't  end  up  with  a 
policy  in  political  payoff  to  representatives'  registered  apprentice- 
ship programs  who  want  to  protect  their  apprenticeship  programs 
when  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  is,  frankly,  defining  skills 
standards  for  all  new  kinds  of  industries  for  the  21st  century,  not 
protecting  the  construction  trades  of  the  1950s. 

Now,  how  do  we  do  this?  Any  ideas?  What  do  we  do  here? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Well,  you  would  think  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
except  if  you  look  at  a  number  of  other  countries  they  have  found  a 
way  to  do  it,  often  dealing  with  antagonism.  My  own  view  of  this,  if 
we  cannot  work  together  to  create  a  board  that  will  work  together 
then  there  isn't  much  hope  for  any  country.  Because  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  us  who  think  if  each  of  us  end  up  going  our  own  sepa- 
rate ways  irrespective  of  what  anybody  else  does  we  won't  have  an 
economy  to  worry  about  in  another  10  or  20  years.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  our  political  capacity  to  find  a  way  to  work  with  one 
another. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Tucker.  On  these  issues,  and  I  don't  know,  I  am  reasonably 
confident  for  some  strange  reason  that  this  can  be  done,  that  once 
the  board  is  formed  and  people  have  a  task  to  do,  that  they  will  do 
it.  And  you  know  Mr.  Baroody  says  if  this  didn't  work  in  3  to  5 
years,  try  something  else.  I  don't  know  a  better  answer  than  that 
one. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  PiESERT.  I  can  point  to  the  experience  we  already  had  with 
the  two  projects  we  are  working  on  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion which  has  representatives  from  the  hospital  industry,  from 
unions,  from  education,  and  really  in  many  ways,  to  our  surprise, 
the  process  is  going  very  well,  because  we  want  for  our  members 
what  employers  want.  We  want  to  meet  their  expectations.  We 
want  people  to  be  employable,  to  have  these  skills  and  we — this 
group  when  we  sat  and  we  talked  about  the  health  care  industry, 
there  is  a  very  unified  group  behind  the  theme  of  we  are  really 
here  talking  about  patient  care,  better  patient  care,  quality  work- 
force, quality  services,  and  how  to — what  kind  of  skills  do  we  need 
to  get  there;  how  do  we  get  this  industry  moving  into  the  next  cen- 
tury? So  I  think  there  has  been  a  lot  of  agreement  on 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  insist  that  all  eight 
people  from  labor  side  must  be  from  organized  labor? 

Ms.  PiESERT.  I  guess  that  is  our  position,  that  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  mean,  all  right.  What  do  we  do?  With  the  elec- 
tronics industry.  I  mean,  I  don't  want  a  management  appointee  in 
the  name  of  a  worker  any  more  than  you  do,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  don't  want  to  preclude  from  membership  in  this  board  the  very 
people  which  are  the  emerging  industries.  How  do  we  solve  that 
problem? 
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Ms.  PiESERT.  Well,  I  think  maybe  labor  does  want  to  be  a  full  and 
equal  partner.  I  think  many  of  the  industries  that  have  experience 
in  the  apprenticeship  programs  do  have  a  lot  to  offer;  have  been 
through  the  process. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Okay.  What  about  requiring  that  of  the  eight 
representatives  from  business  and  industry.  You  must  have  repre- 
sentatives from  both  unionized  and  nonunionized  shops  and  then 
you  have  the  same  requirement  from  the  eight  representatives 
from  the  workers  that  they  must  be  from  both  organized  and  not 
organized,  so  we  will  see  to  it  that  there  are  people  on  both  sides  of 
that  equation  that  work  with  organized  entities.  I  mean,  is  that 
okay?  I  mean,  can  you  buy  off  on  that? 

Ms.  PiESERT.  Well,  we  are  open  to  further  discussion  on  it,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  That  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  Baroody.  If  I  could  just  comment.  First,  of  course,  we  would 
endorse  that.  We  already  have.  It  was  in  my  opening  statement. 

I  think  that  the  question  you  raise  about  the  political  nature  of 
the  board,  is  a  serious  one.  We  have  thought  about  it  a  lot  at  NAM 
and  we  have  looked  at  it  two  ways.  One  is  we  have  what  we  think 
are  serious  and  to  us  very  substantial  points  about  the  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  board.  We  believe  very  strongly  that  if  it  is 
going  to  be  credible  to  American  industry,  it  has  to  be  led  by  Amer- 
ican industry  and,  yes,  that  means  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  should  be  from  industry.  That  is  the  first  point,  but  it  is 
almost  less  important  in  my  view  than  the  second  point  we  also 
make. 

To  guard  against  the  concerns  you  have  raised,  we  think  it  is  de- 
finingly  important  that  the  Congress  think  very  carefully  about  the 
functions  of  the  board  and  that  those  functions  be  quite  con- 
strained, quite  limited,  to  identifying  industry,  includes  centers, 
and  to  ensuring  that  the  process  of  the  development  of  skill  stand- 
ards is  a  legitimate  process  and  that  is  about  the  limit  of  it  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

I  don't  object  to  the  discussion  that  went  before  about  the  desire 
to  establish  a  system.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  semantic  argument 
here,  but  if  it  is  a  system  that  we  are  trying  to  establish,  we  would 
urge  that  it  be  understood  to  be  a  pluralistic  system  rather  than 
one  that  is  centrally  dictated  and  dominated  by  a  board  or  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  some  information,  if  we  can,  we  would 
be  eager  to  share  it  with  the  committee,  about  attempts  to  do  simi- 
lar things  in  other  countries  which  have  been,  because  they  were 
too  dominated  by  a  central  authority,  the  government,  simply 
failed  because  industry  wouldn't  buy  into  them,  and  if  I  can  devel- 
op that  information  and  we  are  making  work  of  it,  I  would  be 
happy  to  share  it  with  the  committee. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  Could  I  make  one  comment  to  that  point? 

Chairman  Kildee.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  In  our  industry,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence with  big  systems  on  the  technology  side  and  they  found  a  met- 
aphor that  is  helping  us  think  through  the  role  of  this  board.  This 
board  should  not  act  like  a  mainframe  computer  with  dumb  termi- 
nals leading  into  it  from  a  lot  of  different  points  of  view.  This 
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board  should  be  like  a  network  server  with  lots  of  very  smart, 
maybe  even  smarter,  groups  working  together  to  input  to  the  net- 
work to  create  one  common  language  with  every  stakeholder  repre- 
sented, but  again  one  system. 

It  is  a  very  important  image  to  hold  in  mind  and  it  is  not  one 
that  we  do  very  well,  frankly,  in  our  government,  is  to  try  to  hold 
that  tension  of  bringing  the  pluralism  together  in  one  system  but 
also  keeping  the  distinctive  parts.  I  think  that  image  for  us,  we 
keep  going  back  to  that  network  server  mode.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  server  be  there  and  that  it  is  absolutely  top  notch 
in  terms  of  its  technology  capacity,  in  terms  of  its  information  ca- 
pacity, and  its  dissemination  and  communication  role,  but  it  is 
not — it  does  not  replace  all  the  constituent  parts.  It  brings  it  all  to- 
gether and  makes  it  a  system  and  I  think  for  us  that  is  helping  us 
think  through  this  board  concept. 

Mr.  Tucker.  One  last  word  on  this  subject. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  two  of  these  panel- 
ists that  the  chairman  be  from  the  ranks  of  the  employers,  I  hope 
this  committee  seriously  considers  that  suggestion.  I  think  that  is — 
that  may  be  the  key  to  unlocking  this  puzzle. 

Chairman  Kildee.  One  more  question. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Listening  to  you  all,  I  think  it  is  really  important  and  I  want  to 
see  if  anybody  disagrees  with  this.  Let's  assume,  and  I  think  we  all 
agree  on  what  the  general  authority  of  the  board  is,  but  let's 
assume  to  make — to  execute  that  we  change  the  selection  and 
makeup  of  the  board  so  that,  very  frankly,  the  President  would 
name  all  28  members,  that  we  would  require  that  no  more  than, 
say,  50  or  60  percent  of  those  could  be  from  one  party  so  we  guar- 
antee a  bipartisan  makeup.  We  would  require  that  both  the  busi- 
ness representatives  and  the  labor  representatives  be  from — reflec- 
tive of  unionized  and  nonunionized  organizations,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  initially  come  from  the  business  perspective,  that 
at  least  half  of  the  representatives  from  education  come  from  com- 
munity colleges  and  that  we  do  have  the  sunset  provision. 

Now,  if  we  made  all  of  those  changes  is  there  anybody  that 
would  disagree  with  those? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  No. 

Mr.  Tucker.  No. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Good.  I  will  quit  while  I  am  ahead. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Some  may  have  used  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Mrs.  Unsold?  Ms.  Woolsey? 

Ms.  Woolsey.  I  have  so  many  questions  it  would  take  years.  I  am 
from  a  high-tech  background.  I  was  a  human  resources  member  of 
AEA  for  years.  In  fact,  I  have  trained  for  the  AEA  in  the  North 
Bank.  One  of  my  major  concerns  is  staying  current.  I  used  the  big 
occupational  dictionary  as  a  human  resources  consultant  over  the 
years.  My  fear  is  we  will  have  something  like  that  and  it  won't  be 
current  by  the  time  we  get  this  together.  So  do  you  think  that  if  we 
get  our  heads  together  and  we  can  agree  that  we  are  going  on  the 
right  path  we  can  do  this  and  keep  it  current? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  Representative  Woolsey,  I  think  you  have  hit 
the   nail   on   the   head.   For  our  industry,   this   is  absolutely  the 
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bottom-line  factor,  is  whether  or  not  these  credentials,  these  stand- 
ards, are  going  to  remain  valid  and  current  over  time.  That  means 
that  we  need  to  be  constantly  pushing  ourselves  to  move  as  far  out 
on  the  wave  front  of  innovation  in  the  way  that  we  think  about 
this  as  we  can. 

We  are  never  going  to  be  done.  It  is  going  to  be  a  continuous  im- 
provement model.  You  don't  set  standards  and  then  5  years  later 
look  at  them  again  and  decide  you  were  right  the  first  time.  Every 
year,  every  quarter,  whatever  we  decide  is  the  appropriate  sort  of 
mode  of  updating,  is  what  we  need  to  do  and  that  may  be  different 
depending  on  the  occupation. 

There  are  some  occupations  that  are  undergoing  tremendous 
change.  Others  that  are  fairly  stable  right  now,  but  may  be  chang- 
ing over  time,  and  I  think  that  this  sort  of  mode  of  continuous  im- 
provement is  absolutely  critical. 

In  our  own  model,  we  are  working  very  hard  to  get  standards  es- 
tablished in  1  year.  A  lot  of  our  trading  partners  nationally  take 
up  to  2  years  to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  do  basically  in  10  months. 

Our  point  back  to  them  and  our  point  to  ourselves  is  if  we  can't 
do  it  this  fast  and  we  can't  do  it  well  this  quickly,  then  we 
shouldn't  be  doing  it  because  that  is  how  quickly  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  to  keep  them  updated  as  well.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  point. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Ms.  Woolsey,  the  point  you  have  raised  is  just  an- 
other one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  concerned  that  the  system, 
if  you  will,  be  pluralistic,  that  it  not  be  too  heavily  dominated  by  a 
single  entity,  the  board,  because  that  is  antithetical  to  keeping  the 
standards  flexible  and  current. 

You  have  rightly  suggested  that  that  has  to  be  a  very  high  priori- 
ty. What  our  members  learn  as  they  reorganize  their  workforce  is 
that  the  premium  has  to  be  put  on  flexibility  and  too  centralized  a 
control  of  this  operation  is  at  war  with  that  flexibility  and  at  war 
with  your  objective  of  keeping  us  current. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  On  the  other  hand,  though,  if  we  have  it  so  flexi- 
ble with  not  enough  structure  we  will  duplicate  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  we  will  be  missing  some  professions  and  duplicating  others. 
We  have  to  be  really  careful,  or  we  won't  be  talking  in  the  same 
language. 

Mr.  Baroody.  I  think  we  have  to  make  sure  we  have  just  enough 
structure  and  that  is  what  part  of  this  discussion  is  all  about.  I 
wouldn't  disagree. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Yes? 

Mr.  Tucker.  If  I  might  comment  on  that  point,  your  question  is 
the  reason  I  come  to  this  idea  of  a  three-tier  structure  of  standards 
because  if  we  have  a  small  number,  call  it  20,  call  it  25,  15,  of  basic 
standards  beyond  the  high  school  standard,  and  then  the  specializa- 
tion, in  effect,  comes  on  top  of  that  and  you  don't  have  this  stand- 
ards group  involved  at  all  in  setting  the  three  tiers  of  standards, 
then  you  get  what  Mr.  Baroody  wants  at  the  third  tier  level.  You 
can  have  an  enormous  variety  of  changing  standards  at  the  third 
tier  level.  You  don't  have  to  come  back  at  any  central  body  to  do 
that.  If  you  have  the  second  tier  in  place  and  you  only  have  20  and 
they  are  pretty  general,  then  you  don't  get  yourself  in  the  box  con- 
stantly of  bemg  out  of  date  all  the  time. 
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In  my  view  that  is  the  way  to  get  it,  the  answer  to  your  question. 
If  you  get  at  it  by  saying  this  board  will  only  operate  in  a  fairly 
general  and  vague  way  and  you  can  have  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of 
different  kinds  of  standards  approved  by  it,  some  perhaps  in  con- 
flict with  others,  then  I  think  you  have,  in  fact,  a  Tower  of  Babel. 
You  don't  have  a  system  at  all.  It  is  the  three-tier  system  that  is 
the  key,  I  believe,  to  answering  your  question,  which  is  the  right 
question. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Valdes-Pages? 

Mr.  Valdes-Pages.  Thank  you.  At  our  college  we  found  we  have 
to  review  our  curriculum  and  our  standards  every  quarter.  It 
seems  like  overkill  but  we  find  that  minor  changes  over  a  long 
period  of  time  become  major  changes  and  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  incor- 
porate minor  changes  into  the  curriculum  quarterly  than  make 
major  changes  every  2  or  3  years.  It  is  a  valid  point.  We  do  it  at  a 
small  college.  I  don't  know  how  you  incorporate  that  into  a  nation- 
al standard. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  By  being  more  general  I  believe. 

I  have  another  major  concern  and  one  of  the  things  I  want  you 
to  know  is  that  I  see  this  board  and  this  effort  as  being  a  true  part- 
nership between  education,  labor,  industry,  and  government.  So 
given  that  the  national  skills  standards  board  reflects  this  partner- 
ship and  that  there  is  ethnic,  gender,  and  geographic  diversity,  will 
this  be  enough,  in  your  opinion,  to  ensure  that  the  standards  and 
assessments  that  we  develop  will  be  bias  free,  that  we  just  won't 
have  good  testers  that  are  successful  through  this  process?  That  is 
going  to  be  the  challenge,  folks. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Dr.  Sackett,  maybe  you  would  like  to  address 
that.  I  know  you  have  been  concerned  with  this  area. 

Mr.  Sackett.  Sure.  APA  is  pleased  to  see  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  put  into  place  some  technical  requirements  for  these  as- 
sessments to  ensure  that  they  are  reliable  and  valid,  meaning  they 
measure  what  they  purport  to  measure.  When  we  move  to  some- 
thing as  important  as  this,  it  is  crucial  that  a  portable  credential 
that  someone  takes  with  them  from  place  to  place,  from  setting  to 
setting  truly  be  an  accurate  and  clear  statement  of  the  person's 
level  of  skill,  level  of  competence.  So  to  mandate  in  the  legislation 
that  any  assessment  system  to  be  developed  be  evaluated,  be  docu- 
mented as  reliable  and  valid  in  accordance  with  professional  stand- 
ards that  our  associations  and  other  associations  have  put  into 
place  is  very  important. 

Similarly,  I  see  that  the  legislation  makes  reference  to  existing 
civil  rights  legislation  and  to  the  extent  that  we  say  nothing  in  this 
bill  is  contrary  to  existing  civil  rights  legislation,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991  contains  a  provision  should  there  be  any  adverse 
impact  in  any  procedure  used  by  employers  for  making  employ- 
ment decisions,  that  employer  must  be  in  a  position  to  show  that 
that  assessment  is,  quote,  job  related  and  consistent  with  business 
necessity.  So  we  have  mechanisms  for  monitoring  the  success  of 
these  systems  and  for  ensuring  that  the  systems  do  not  inappropri- 
ately discriminate. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  And  that  is  why  your  argument  is  to  be  included 
on  the  board? 

Mr.  Sackett.  Correct. 
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Ms.  WooLSEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Goodling,  then  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Just  a  couple  observations  and  one  question. 

One  of  the  fears  I  think  I  heard  expressed  numerous  times  here 
is  that  the  board  could  be  so  politically  put  together  that  it  would 
paralyze  the  whole  effort.  I  think  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
pretty  well  summarized  all  the  things  we  need  to  do  and  in  looking 
at  your  testimony,  it  looks  like  you  have  perhaps  more  questions 
than  answers,  which  leads  me  to  my  question,  and  not  to  you  but 
probably  to  the  committee,  why  must  we  be  trying  to  rush  this 
through  if  we  have  so  much  to  think  about  and  so  many  concerns? 

The  legislation  originally  was  supposed  to  be  a  fast  track  bid  in 
relationship  to  school  reform,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  this  got 
on  that  fast  track  program,  but  listening  to  your  testimony  and 
reading  your  testimony,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  very  wise  if  we 
move  in  that  direction. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Sackett,  if  you  might  expand  on  your  use  of  the 
word  "fairness"  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Sackett.  All  right.  Our  concern  about  the  use  of  the  term 
"fairness"  is  simply  that  it  is  terribly  ambiguous.  It  means  many, 
many  different  things  to  many  people.  As  I  indicated  in  the  formal 
testimony,  to  some  people  "fairness"  means  the  procedures  you  de- 
velop for  administering  your  assessments  be  fair,  open  access, 
available  to  all,  equal  access  to  preparation,  to  coaching,  et  cetera. 

To  others,  the  term  "fairness"  connotes  a  requirement  of  equali- 
ty of  outcome,  mainly  as  we  indicated  some  notion  that  all  sub- 
groups of  interest  in  our  society  must,  by  mandate,  be  certified  at 
equal  rates.  So  when  some  people  see  the  term  "fairness,"  they 
read  into  it  the  suggestion  that  what  is  being  called  for  is  mandat- 
ing equal  certification  rates,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions in  section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  which  prohibits 
employers  from  using  any  system  which  involves  adjustment  of 
scores  on  any  kind  of  test  or  assessment  in  order  to  achieve  equal 
outcomes. 

So  to  the  extent  the  common  theme  we  hear  here  is  credibility 
with  employers  being  critical  for  this  work.  For  employers  to  find 
this  credible,  it  has  got  to  be  a  system  that  doesn't  cause  any  con- 
flicts with  the  civil  rights  legislation  with  which  the  employers 
need  to  work. 

Hence,  our  recommendation  is  that  this  ambiguous  term  "fair- 
ness" with  its  possible  connotations  that  fairness  be  achieved 
through  mechanical  adjustment  of  scores  to  achieve  equal  certifica- 
tion rates  be  dropped  from  the  legislation.  A  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  legislation  would  require  compliance  with  existing 
civil  rights  legislation  would  eliminate  the  ambiguity.  People  un- 
derstand clearly  what  is  required  then. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you.  That  is  all  I  have  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Goodling  also  serves  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  he  has  to  go  over  and  hear  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  over  there  so  he  has  to  leave  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Miller. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
number  of  questions,  too,  and  if  I  don't  get  through  them  in  this 
round,  I  would  like  to  come  back  for  a  second  round. 

The  most  revolutionary  idea  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Tucker,  is 
the  suggestion  that  the  front  end  of  this  bill  will  produce  children 
who  have  a  capacity  to  learn.  I  hope  that  will  happen  because  it 
will  make  this  section  of  it  easier  for  employers. 

I  am  somewhat  in  agreement  with  what  Mr.  Gunderson  said 
about  this  board.  I  think  this  board  is  put  together  the  way  we 
have  done  business  in  the  past.  I  am  not  convinced  that  is  the  way 
this  ought  to  be  done. 

This  program  has  been  important  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  their  discussions  both  prior 
to  the  election  and  since  the  election.  They  ought  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  it.  One  of  the  best  things  we  can  do  is  to  affix  responsibil- 
ity for  this  Board  at  a  very  important  level,  whether  they  are  sec- 
retarial appointments  and/or  presidential  appointments.  Let's 
move  on.  As  Mr.  Baroody  suggested,  5  years  from  now  when  the 
sunset  time  comes  and  either  there  will  be  an  accounting  and 
either  there  will  or  won't  be  success.  That  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
do  business. 

We  can  fight  long  and  hard  over  this  board.  I  agree  with  you, 
Ms.  Fields-Tyler,  that  the  board  isn't  the  issue  here.  To  me  the 
issue  is  the  committees,  the  cluster  groups.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  these  terms  are,  but  the  corresponding  groups  that  will  be 
discussing  their  industries  or  cross  industries  and  the  standards 
and  skills.  The  board  should  be  a  facilitator.  We  ought  to  have 
people  working  on  these  clusters  within  the  industries  and  with 
employers  and  employees  and  working  out  what  they  are  going  to 
need. 

The  suggestion  of  the  heavy  involvement  of  the  community  col- 
lege is  a  very  important  suggestion.  We  are  spending  so  much  time 
on  the  compositions  of  these  committees  that  we  are  never  going  to 
quite  get  to  the  core  subject  matter  here. 

The  board  should  be  important,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  end 
game.  My  concern  with  the  first  bill  was  that  the  board  was  doing 
everything.  They  were  inviting  people  to  "participate,"  but  the 
board  was  going  to  do  this  initiative.  I  am  thinking  much  more 
along  the  lines  that  the  board  ought  to  be  delegating  this,  whether 
it  is  to  20  or  10  clusters,  I  perefer  a  limited  number  because  I  think 
that  forces  people  to  think  broad  scale.  If  you  have  to  fit  all  your 
constituent  groups  even,  if  you  want  to  be  political,  into  10  catego- 
ries as  opposed  to  50,  you  are  going  to  have  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
creative. 

A  number  of  things  that  this  panel  has  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
been  terribly  important.  The  term  used  in  a  couple  of  your  written 
testimonies  is  the  notion  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a  "cata- 
lyst." Again,  I  think  that  is  beginning  to  happen  in  the  most  recent 
drafts  of  the  bill.  The  board  and  the  Federal  Government  are  shift- 
ing from  doing  this  to  becoming  more  of  a  catalyst  with  the  in- 
volvement of  specific  committees. 

Mr.  Baroody,  when  you  say  that  the  issue  is  that  this  be  employ- 
er-led, I  question  whether  we  are  using  terminology  from  the  past. 
When  people  and  this  administration  points  to  what  they  think  are 
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successful  companies,  such  as  Saturn,  they  are  really  talking  about 
what  are  serious  joint  ventures  between  employees  and  employers 
who  are  involved  in  the  future  of  that  entity  and  how  to  ensure  its 
success. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Absolutely,  but  things  have  changed  an  awful  lot 
and  in  the  best  workplaces  the  old  adversaryism  and  the  old  di- 
chotomies are  gone  or  diluted,  but  it  is  still  a  question  of  leader- 
ship. We  are  not  here  telling  you  what  we  think  we  knew  from  the 
past.  We  are  not  here  telling  you  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  what  we  think  is  in  some  narrowly  defined  interest 
of  ours  to  push  on  you.  We  are  telling  you  what  we  think  we  are 
learning  from  the  partnership  we  have  undertaken  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  over  the  last  2  years,  in  which  partnership  we 
are  very  careful,  insisting  upon  ourselves  that  we  consulted  with 
workers  as  well  as  managers,  with  workers  as  well  as  CEOs,  with 
workers  both  in  union  settings  and  nonunion  settings.  And  what 
we  learned  from  talking  to  our  members  is  analogous  to  this  ques- 
tion we  raise  about  the  composition  of  the  board.  While  it  is  defin- 
ingly  important  that  frontline  workers  buy  into  this  process  in 
order  to  make  it  work,  they  tell  us  that  they  will  not  buy  into  the 
process  unless  they  believe  that  management  up  to  and  especially 
including  the  CEO  have  themselves  bought  into  it,  and  so  if  you 
write  that  d5mamic  large,  unless  this  board  is  industry-led  and 
therefore  credible  in  industry,  we  simply  don't  believe,  again,  in 
Mr.  Tucker's  phrase,  that  industry  will  determine  anything  but 
that  they  should  have  stayed  in  bed. 

In  short,  the  standards  that  may  emerge  from  them,  no  matter 
how  technically  good,  may  be  ignored  because,  like  it  or  not,  and  I 
share  some  of  your  frustration  about  the  fact  that  we  are  focusing 
so  much  on  the  structure  of  the  board,  but  the  reason  is  if  it  is  not 
structured  properly,  we  believe  it  may  fail  and  may  fail  because  it 
is  not  structured  properly. 

We  believe  very  strongly  that  it  must  be  industry-led  or  it  simply 
is  not  going  to  be  in  tune  with  the  real  needs  of  industry  around 
the  country  or  credible  to  industry  leaders. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you.  If  you  want  to  allow  the 
others  to  respond,  fine. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Yes.  You  may  finish  any  response  to  the  ques- 
tion and  the  5-minute  rule  doesn't  apply  to  that. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  I  want  to  say  something  just  kind  of  anecdotal- 
ly  about  this  industry  leadership  question.  I  think  this  is  more  per- 
ceptual in  the  end  than  substance,  but  I  think  the  perception  is  ev- 
erything going  in. 

When  we  tried  to  put  on  the  ground  our  coalition  within  indus- 
try to  do  this,  we  had  to  bring  together  an  industry  that  is,  frankly, 
made  up  of  a  bunch  of  cowboy  entrepreneurs.  They  are  the  last 
group  of  people  who  want  to  sit  together  at  a  table  and  try  to 
define  across  a  whole  industry  as  diverse  and  as  sort  of  dynamic  as 
the  electronics  industry,  the  high-tech  industry  in  this  country.  The 
only  way  that  we  could  get  them  to  do  it  is  if  we  promised  this  is 
some  way  that  industry  could  do  for  ourselves  something  that  no 
one  else  could  do  for  us,  by  convening  the  stakeholders  for  our- 
selves we  could  do  something  for  our  workforce,  for  us  as  employ- 
ers, and  also  for  the  country  that  could  be  of  great  importance  to 
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the  overall  competitiveness  of  our  economy  and  to  the  overall  im- 
portance, frankly,  of  the  competitiveness  of  our  industry  as  we 
compete  globally. 

Our  goal  as  an  association  is  to  make  this  country  the  location  of 
choice  for  high-value-added  jobs.  When  any  company,  no  matter 
where  they  are  located,  looks  where  in  the  world  do  I  want  to 
locate  high-value-added,  high  skill,  high  wage  jobs,  they  are  going 
to  look  to  this  country  because  we  have  by  far  a  world-class  work- 
force that  can  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  think  if  we  go  into 
that  with  that  overall  goal  and  think  about  what  it  is  that  prag- 
matically has  to  get  us  there,  I  think  that  is  where  we  come  up 
with  the  industry  leadership  position.  Also  the  fact  that  industry 
has  to  be  at  the  table  with  everyone,  has  to  lead  a  board  where  ev- 
erybody has  a  stake  and  has  a  full  voting  participation. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Congressman  Miller,  I  hope  that  we  don't  polarize 
this  issue  of  controlling  the  board  versus  a  decentralized  system  in 
which  all  of  the  control  is  in  these  subunits,  whatever  they  are 
called. 

My  own  view,  just  to  restate  what  I  said  before,  but  I  feel  strong- 
ly about  it,  is  that  the  country  is  best  served  by  an  intermediate 
position.  I  agreed  with  you,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  have  this  24- 
member  board  setting  all  the  standards,  period,  full  stop.  There  has 
got  to  be  a  lot  more  involvement  than  that.  But  I  would  hope 
again,  I  think  if  each  one  of  these  groups  ends  up  chunking  up  the 
universe  without  conversation  with  the  others,  if  each  one  of  these 
groups  invents  its  own  validation  standard,  if  each  one  of  these 
groups  ends  up  thinking  about  what  an  exam  looks  like  very  differ- 
ently, we  will  wind  up  with  a  vulcanized  system. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I  think  that  would  be  the  purposes  of 
the  board,  to  keep  that  from  happening,  but  the  board  can't  make 
up  20  standards. 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  is  somewhat  more  of  a  catalyst.  The  board  has 
got  to  provide  some  framework,  some  structure  within  which  these 
groups  work.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  there  was  some  agreement  on 
that  point. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Strickland. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Sackett,  perhaps  because  I  am  a  psychologist  I  have  a  lot  of 
sympathy  with  your  point  of  view.  I  was  sitting  here  \yondering, 
though,  is  it  necessary  for  a  psychologist  or  a  psychometrician  to  be 
a  part  of  the  board  or  can  the  board  have  access  to  individuals  with 
such  expertise  and  I  think  what  I  would  like  for  you  to  do  for  us  in 
just  a  minute  or  two,  if  you  could,  is  to  explain  to  us  what  some  of 
the  negative  outcomes  could  be  if  these  assessment  techniques  were 
not  to  be  valid  and  reliable.  What  are  the  negative  outcomes  that 
we  could  expect? 

Mr.  Sackett.  Well,  the  key  negative  outcome  if  we  put  into  place 
a  system  that  was  not  reliable  and  valid  would  be  that  the  errors 
or  mistakes  or  misclassifications  made  by  the  assessments  would 
simply  have  far  greater  stakes. 

Today,  if  an  individual  employer  puts  together  an  assessment 
system  which  is  unreliable  and  invalid  and  a  job  applicant  is  erro- 
neously turned  away  from  one  point  of  view,  the  damage  is  com- 
paratively light.  That  individual  can  simply  go  down  the  street  to 
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the  next  employer  and  seek  employment.  To  the  extent  that  we  put 
together  a  commonly  and  widely  used  system,  mistakes,  errors, 
misclassifications  have  far  greater  consequences.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental rationale  behind  our  call  for  ensuring  that  there  is  scientif- 
ic and  technical  expertise  involved  throughout  this  system  of  stand- 
ard setting  and  the  development  of  assessment  systems. 

With  regard  to  your  question  about  membership  on  the  board 
itself,  to  us  the  critical  feature  is  the  insurance  that  people  with 
scientific  and  technical  expertise  be  heavily  involved  from  the  be- 
ginning and  throughout  the  process.  An  alternative  mechanism  to 
membership  on  the  board  such  as  the  provision  for  a  technical  ad- 
visory committee,  I  think  would  meet  our  needs.  Key  feature,  we 
cannot  set  aside  or  ignore  the  measurement  issues  until  farther 
down  the  road.  They  have  got  to  be  designed  into  the  system  or  sys- 
tems that  are  developed  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Thank  you.  And  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  think 
that  if  this  is  not  done  that  we  could  be  creating  a  national  mon- 
ster here  that  would  just  have  the  most  adverse  consequences.  Yes? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  I  want  to  add  one  point  from  the  employer 
viewpoint.  Of  course,  of  course  employers  could  not  use  any  assess- 
ment tools  that  would  have  adverse  impacts  that  are  not  clearly 
job  related,  so  again  there  is  already  protection  in  current  civil 
rights  law.  I  must  tell  you  we  are  going  about  our  study,  especially 
on  the  assessment  piece,  very  guardedly  because  this  is  a  very,  very 
complex  issue.  We  are  drawing  upon  lots  of  expertise  from  the  in- 
dustrial and  organizational  psychology  community  as  well  as  from 
other  countries  which  are  already  far  beyond  us  in  dealing  with 
these  issues.  So  on  the  employer  side  we  have  equal  interests  that 
these  assessments  not  have  bias  in  a  way  that  does  not — that  they 
do  not  have — I  can't  think  of  the  key  technical  terms  here — but  at 
any  rate,  the  goal  is  that  it  clearly  aligns  with  current  civil  rights 
law  and  we  are  not  further  exposed  as  employers  than  through 
these  assessment  tools. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  think  I  will  go  back  to  Mr.  Miller  for  an- 
other round  of  questions  at  this  point.  Ms.  Woolsey,  I  am  sorry. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you.  I  was  kind  of  a  little  bit  disturbed 
about  any  chance  that  we  will  get  into  some  kind  of  conflict  about 
who  chairs  this  committee.  It  says  in  the  draft  of  the  bill  that  the 
committee  chair  will  be  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  board  itself 
and  there  may  be  somebody  on  that  board  that  is  the  perfect 
person  to  facilitate  this  and  for  us  to  pick  or  choose  who  that 
person  would  represent  I  think  could  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
this  whole  process,  so  I  would  like  us  to  be  very  neutral  on  that 
and  let  the  board  pick  their  own  chair. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Can  we  go  back  to  the  issue  of  what  the  board  does  after  the 
committees  come  up  with  their  recommendations,  and  what  the 
role  of  the  board  ought  to  be?  I  think  it  has  ranged  froni  endorse- 
ment or  certification  to  just  accepting  those  recommendations. 

What  is  the  most  valuable  role  that  this  board  could  play  at  the 
end  of  this  process  in  terms  of  credibility  of  the  standards?  Should 
there  be  that  tension  between  these  groups  and  the  Board?  If  these 
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groups  have  not  thought  creatively  and  broadly  and  futuristically, 
should  the  board  send  them  back  to  the  drawing  board? 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  don't  see  an  alternative  to  that,  if  you  are,  in  fact, 
going  to  have  a  system.  If  the  pieces  are  going  to  fit  together,  it 
seems  to  me  approval  or  endorsement  by  the  board  as  a  whole  is 
essential. 

If  you  have  the  kind  of  large  delegation  that  you  have  talked 
about  and  I  think  the  members  of  this  board  largely  agree  with, 
the  board  is  likely  to  be  rather  circumspect  in  its  judgment  that 
something  isn't  right  and  needs  to  be  changed. 

But  if  there  is  no  such  review  at  the  end,  then  I  think  the  forces 
operating  are  almost  certain  to  produce  a  nonsystem  at  the  end  be- 
cause there  will  be  no — there  will  be  no  incentive,  in  effect,  for 
each  of  these  operating  bodies  to  pay  any  attention  whatsoever  to 
the  instructions,  if  you  will,  that  they  get  from  the  board  at  the 
outset.  Some  tension  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Mr.  Miller,  as  I  have  testified,  I  would  caution 
against  reposing  with  the  board  itself  too  excessive  an  authority  to 
endorse  or  to  send  back  to  the  drawing  board,  if  you  will,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  industry  clusters  themselves. 

I  think  that  the  board's  appropriate  role  is  to  identify  the  indus- 
try clusters  and  then  to  establish  at  the  outset  what  are  the  crite- 
ria we  use  for  judging  process  and  legitimacy  as  a  result  but  not 
get  into  the  standard-setting  outcomes  themselves.  I  would  be  very 
concerned  that  if  the  board  saw  that  as  its  role,  the  board  would — 
well,  would  act  inappropriately  and  in  ways  that,  among  other 
things,  would  undermine  the  credibility  among  industry  them- 
selves of  the  outcome  of  the  process.  And  it  would  threaten  to 
become  over-politicized,  a  concern  that  has  been  expressed  from 
others  on  the  panel. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  We  are  in  neither  a  fish  nor  fowl  situa- 
tion because  there  is  nothing  in  current  law  that  would  prevent 
the  American  Electronics  Association  or  some  component  of  the 
AMA  from  doing  this  today.  Essentially,  that  is  what  you  are  doing 
with  the  grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  The  charge  is  very  similar  to  the 
charge  that  is  in  this  legislation.  It  doesn't  have  all  of  the  appoint- 
ments and  stamps  of  approval,  or  hurdles,  but  that  is  what  you  are 
doing.  The  board  couldn't  keep  the  industry  from  using  the  stand- 
ard if  the  industry  wanted  to. 

By  the  same  token,  what  is  it  worth  to  the  industry  or  to  the 
country  to  have  a  certified  standard  or  a  board-approved  standard? 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  tension.  It  is  not  to  give  a  veto  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  is  it  worth  something  in  the  international  arena 
to  have  this  certified  standard?  How  much  is  it  worth  to  having  an 
AEA-certified  standard? 

Mr.  Baroody.  I  would  simply  say  I  think  it  would  be  worth  a  lot 
to  have  the  AEA  continue  what  it  is  doing  and  have  other  industry 
sectors  take  up  the  similar  undertakings,  and  that,  I  think,  is  what 
the  board  is  intended  and  designed  properly  to  catalyze. 

But  if  the  board  goes  much  beyond  that,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
board — well,  at  a  minimum  it  is  understated  that  3  to  5  years  from 
now,  when  Congress  looks  at  what  it  has  wrought,  it  will  look  with 
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some  disappointment  on  the  fact  that  it  has  wrought  something 
that  industry — that  is  not  followed.  That  is  what  we  are  primarily 
encouraging  you  to  guard  against.  And  too  active  and  too  dominant 
a  role  of  the  board  itself  will  yield  that  result,  we  fear. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  No,  I  agree.  Clearly,  one,  the  board 
should  exist.  Two,  the  board  should  set  the  criteria  which  they 
want  these  panels  to  follow.  Then  the  panels  ought  to  go  to  work. 

The  presumption  would  be  that  if  the  panels  are  made  up  of  the 
enlightened  forces  within  an  industry,  they  would  come  up  with 
something  that  is  in  their  best  interests  and  the  country's  best  in- 
terests. 

The  only  question  I  raise  is  what  is  it  worth  to  then  have  that 
certified?  This  simply  says  that  the  board  shall  certify.  It  doesn't 
set  out  the  basis  on  which  it  can  decertify  them  or  send  them  back. 
It  simply  says  the  board  shall  certify  standards — or  have  the  power 
to  certify  standards  that  are  proposed. 

Mr.  Baroody.  I  guess  that  is  the  concern,  is  that  having  the 
power  to  certify  also  implies  the  power  not  to  certify. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I  am  a  suspicious  man. 

Let  me  ask  you  something  else  on  the  criteria.  A  number  of  you 
mentioned  the  portability  of  these  skills,  should  you  get  them.  I 
don't  see  that  anywhere  in  this  legislation  as  it  is  set  forth.  But  I 
assume  you  believe  that  is  important:  that  a  worker  ought  to  be 
able  to  move  across  industry,  across  State  lines,  depending  on 
whether  the  economy  is  healthy  or  not.  So  that  should  be  in  this 
legislation.  Maybe  I  am  missing  it,  but  I  simply  don't  see  it. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler,  what  you  are  doing  now  within  AEA?  How  dif- 
ferent is  that  from  what  you  would  expect,  assuming  that  this  is  a 
properly  defined  cluster  or  committee?  I  can  only  think  of  these 
candy  bars.  Clusters,  the  more  I  think  of  that. 

How  different  is  what  would  happen  here  from  what  you  are 
doing? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  Actually,  I  mean  we  have  designed  our  vision 
of  this  going  in,  assuming  that,  if  not  this  board,  some  entity  will 
convene  various  industries  with  common  interests  to  get  to  the 
point  that  we  think  we  need  to  get  to  as  a  country. 

Just  as  a  concrete  example 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  But  they  are  not  going  to  make  you 
start  over  from  scratch,  are  they? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  I  sure  hope  not  because  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  compelling  product  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  is  going  to  help 
us  understand  how  this  all  could  work. 

For  instance,  in  the  manufacturing  specialist  area — and  we  are 
right  now  in  the  beginning.  Thursday  and  Friday  is  our  first  set  of 
focus  groups  with  workers  and  supervisors,  people  actually  doing 
these  jobs.  It  is  how  our  standards  is  going  to  be  formulated,  so  it  is 
worker-driven  in  that  regard. 

But,  at  any  rate,  what  we  expect  to  find  is  that  there  is  a  whole 
set  of  competencies  to  be  a  manufacturing  specialist  that  transfer 
very  easily  across  a  lot  of  different  industries.  There  may  be  a  few 
that  are  specific  to  the  high-tech  industry  that  have  to  do  with 
high-tech  equipments  and  processes,  maybe  with  the  levels  of  toler- 
ance in  the  manufacturing  environment  that  we  deal  with,  maybe 
because  of  the  particular  function  of  our  industry  in  the  economy 
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that  we  would  want  to  include  in  there,  but  that  would  be  an  add- 
on beyond  the  basic  manufacturing  specialist  certification. 

Say  you  go  to  your  local  community  college,  and  you  thought,  I 
know  I  want  to  go  into  manufacturing,  but  I  don't  know  what  in- 
dustry is  going  to  hire  me  when  I  get  out.  I  will  get  the  general 
manufacturing  specialist  certification.  I  start  to  see  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  job-wanted  ads  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  in  California, 
hopefully,  some  day,  basically  stating  that  they  want 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  If  this  board  could  do  that,  we  are  all 
for  it. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  That  is  right.  Basically  stating  that  there  is 
some  job  opportunity  in  the  electronics  industry.  So  I  go  ahead  and 
get  the  additional  four  or  five  credentials  or  that  group  of  creden- 
tials that  is  specific  to  the  electronics  industry. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  even,  through  lots  of  grassroots  net- 
works— and  our  industry  is  very  interested  in  this — work  to  some 
degree  at  the  State  level  to  even  further  specify  this  based  on  local 
market  needs  so  that,  for  instance,  in  Washington  State  where  the 
electronics  industry  is  heavily  aerospace,  that  could  even  be  fur- 
ther tailored  there. 

That  is  what  happens  in  the  industry  clusters  alone.  That  does 
not  supplant  this  general  set  of  competencies  that  have  to  go  across 
lots  of  different  industries. 

And  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  think  in  that  regard  so 
that  people  understand  if  they  get  an  aerospace  job  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  it  goes  away  what  is  it  that  they  can  know  and  do 
that  could  transfer  to  the  food  processing  industry  or  to  other  tech- 
nology industries  or  to  the  timber  processing  industry  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I  take  it  from  the  enthusiasm  in  your 
voice  that  you  don't  feel  second-class  because  you  weren't  presiden- 
tially  appointed.  You  got  this  grant,  you  got  people  together  in  the 
industry,  and  you  are  striking  off  in  this  distance. 

I  am  worried  that  we  have  the  potential  to  make  this  far  more 
complicated  than  it  really  is.  That  is  my  worry.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
very  significant  step  for  this  Nation  to  take,  because  it  starts  to  ra- 
tionalize something  that  we  have  ignored  for  a  long  time. 

But  I  would  really  like  to  get  on  the  road,  so  to  speak.  I  fear  we 
spend  more  time  packing  all  the  luggage  around  here  than  we  do 
spending  time  on  the  trip.  I  worry  that  28  appointments — this  ad- 
ministration hasn't  made  28  appointments  since  it  has  been  in 
office!  So  I  am  a  little  worried  that  this  legislation  will  sunset,  and 
there  won't  be  anybody  in  the  seats. 

From  your  industry,  and  I  assume  you  are  representing  a  cross- 
section,  this  is  turning  out,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  to  be  a  successful 
model  to  achieve  the  goal  that  you  think  you  want  to  achieve. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  We  ought  to  be  thinking  as  we  do  this 
how  we  incorporate  that  model,  if  it  works  for  others,  into  this 
process. 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  There  are  other  demonstration  projects,  one 
from  the  Department  of  Education-or  a  couple  of  them,  actually — 
seated  at  this  table  as  well  as  others  that  also  have  very  promising 
models  underway.  And  I  would  suggest,  as  the  bill  does  now,  that 
all  the  demonstration  projects 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Be  incorporated? 

Ms.  Fields-Tyler.  Exactly.  Because  we  are  learning  so  much. 
There  is  a  lot  about  this  that  we  are  beginning  to  understand. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  On  the  question  of  apprenticeships — 
and  I  appreciate  the  politics  of  the  exclusion — shouldn't  we,  at  a 
minimum,  have  a  cluster  group  that  looks  at  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  they  are  thinking  about  the  future? 
Isn't  there  a  way  to  move  this  from  exclusion  to  at  least  thinking 
about  it?  A  significant  number  of  people  get  enrolled  in  these  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

Mr.  Tucker.  There  are  300,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Tucker.  About  300,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Yes.  The  question  is,  are  they  there  for 
a  career  or  future?  Or  is  it  short-term?  Or  does  it  work? 

Ms.  PiESERT.  Well,  I  would  just  say  that  for  the  apprenticeship 
piece  of  this,  this  really  would  open  the  door  to  exploring  new 
areas  for  apprenticeships  such  as  in  the  service  industry,  in  the 
hospital  sector,  in  the  health  care  sector,  structured  workplace 
learning. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  That  is  why  I  am  asking.  Is  there  a  ge- 
neric way  that  you  can  look  at  registered  apprentice  programs  or 
however  you  want  to  define  them,  to  see  how  they  fit  into  these 
models?  That  is  all  I  am  asking.  Their  rights  should  not  be  changed 
or  how  they  have  been  bargained  and  arrived  at  should  be 
changed.  I  am  asking  the  generic  question  of  how  they  fit  in. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  think  my  view  on  this  is  you  don't  want  an  ap- 
prenticeship cluster  if  the  construction — if  construction  turns  out 
to  be  a  cluster,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  it  would,  that  issue  is 
going  to  come  up.  It  has  to.  And  you  are  going  to  deal  with  it 
within 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  It  doesn't  have  to. 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  has  to  either  as  a  settled  or  as  an  unsettled  issue. 
If  the  legislation  says  we  have  taken  registered  apprenticeships  out 
and  set  them  on  the  shelf,  then  that  is  a  condition  that  the  group 
faces. 

But  if  you  are  in  the  construction  industry  and  you  are  worrying 
about  skill  standards,  the  question  will  arise.  You  could  have  set- 
tled it  by  legislation  or  left  it  on  the  table.  And  if  it  is  on  the  table, 
they  have  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  You  think  it  is  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you. 

I  have  taken  more  than  enough  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
it.  I  think  this  panel  has  been  very  helpful,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  incorporate  some  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  here  this  morning  into  the  legislation. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  a 
very,  very  good  panel.  I  have  some  of  the  same  concerns.  I  asked 
that  earlier,  how  you  plug  into  apprenticeship  programs.  They 
could  lead  to  apprenticeship  programs  on  that,  and  I  think  I  have 
some  of  the  concerns  that  Mr.  Miller  has.  But  this  has  been  a  very, 
very  excellent  panel.  Collectively  and  individually,  you  have  helped 
us  get  some  insights  into  this  Title  IV. 
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The  Title  IV  was  important,  and  we  really  wanted  to  have  tnis 
special  hearing  just  on  this. 

I  have  been  to  many  a  hearing  where — I  have  never  been  to  a 
real  bad  hearing,  but  I  have  been  to  some  that  weren't  as  good  as 
others.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  better  hearings  I  have  attended 
in  my  17  years  here  in  Washington,  and  we  will  keep  the  record 
open  for  an  additional  2  weeks  for  any  additional  testimony.  And 
thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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